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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  ENIONIST 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  created  by  bis  action, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  by  bis  inaction,  during  tbe  last  four  months,  bas 
no  exact  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  party  politics.  A  revolu¬ 
tion  is  in  progress,  behind  the  screen  of  an  official  theory  that 
nothing  has  happened.  Mr.  Balfour  must,  at  least,  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  tactical  skill  by  which  he  contrived  to  get  the  House 
of  Commons  to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  the  comedy,  up  to 
the  very  end  of  the  Session.  His  last  refusal  to  be  “drawn”  or 
tbe  fiscal  inquiry  was  couched  in  tbe  familiar  terms.  He  could 
not  see  that  anything  had  occurred  to  disturb  the  mind  of  the 
public  or  affect  the  relations  of  parties.  There  was  only  a  speech 
or  two  the  more.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  chosen  to  th^ow  out  a  few 
remarks  about  preferential  trade;  other  people  had  joined  in  the 
conversation;  and  so  no  doubt  it  might  be  advisable  to  look 
into  the  general  question  of  ou*  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries;  but  that  was  all. 

This  amazing  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  Prime  Minister,  in  face 
of  about  the  most  serious  issue  that  has  been  raised  in  our 
domestic  politics  for  nearly  sixty  years,  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  the  situation  unprecedented.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
suddenness  and  the  seeming  gratuitousness  with  which  the  crisis 
has  been  brought  about.  When  the  Tory  Ministry,  in  1829,  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  only  because,  according 
to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  hold  out 
longer  would  have  meant  civil  war.  There  was  a  prolonged  agita¬ 
tion  before  the  conversion  of  Peel  to  Free  Trade,  of  Disraeli  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  1867,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Home 
Rule.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  vague,  theoretical  Pro¬ 
tection  has  been  talked  for  years.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and  bis 
friends  bave  just  contrived  to  keep  tbe  movement  alive;  and  at 
the  General  Election  of  1885  they  managed  to  make  a  little 
stir  with  it  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  constituencies.  The 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  has  been  allowed  to 
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pass  Protectionist  resolutions  at  its  annual  conferences,  mucli  in 
the  same  spirit  that  Trade  Union  Congresses,  composed  of  hard- 
headed  co-operative  working  men,  with  money  in  the  bank,  have 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  and  other 
wildly  socialistic  general  propositions.  But  we  have  heard  very 
little  of  Pree  Trade  and  Protection,  in  connection  with  either  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  last  Budget,  or  with  the  first  one  of  !Mr. 
Ritchie;  and  the  Sugar  Convention,  which  was  discussed  in  the 
autumn  in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute  indifference.  All  this  at 
first  sight  renders  only  the  more  inexplicable  the  sudden  explosion 
of  the  bomb,  which  has  so  rocked  and  torn  the  entire  Unionist 
Party  that  it  is  threatened  with  complete  dismemberment. 

Why  has  this  extraordinary  adventure  been  undertaken?  One 
hears  it  said,  sometimes  by  well-informed  people,  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  really  let  loose  the  tempest  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind. 
After  all,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  pathetically  remarked,  there  was 
nothing  very  new  in  the  Birmingham  suggestions.  Seven  years 
ago  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  talking  to  an  audience  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders  about  placing  import  duties  on  corn,  wool, 
and  meat.  Reciprocity  and  retaliation  have  been  commonplaces 
of  the  Tory  platform,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  only  repeating 
them  in  a  somewhat  emphatic  and  impressive  form.  Why  not? 
This,  at  any  rate,  would  be  a  proceeding  quite  characteristic  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  It  is  a  popular  delusion,  which  has  been 
fostered  by  caricaturists  and  satirical  critics,  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  a  peculiarly  “  slim,”  designing,  foxy  kind  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  sort  of  Artful  Dodger,  such  as  Mr.  Punch  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  Disraeli  in  his  early  days,  before  the  English  people  had 
come  to  know  him  properly.  But  his  whole  career  shows  that 
he  is  by  no  means  that  sort  of  person.  It  is  conceivable  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  waved  the  Protection  banner  before  the  country 
without  very  closely  considering  what  the  effects  were  likely 
to  be.  But  we  know  that  what  he  has  said,  he  has  said;  and 
finding  that  he  had  unwittingly  set  a  tremendous  agitation  going, 
he  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his  energy,  and  resolved  to  carry 
it  to  success. 

There  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  this  view;  but  when  the 
secrets  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet  are  made  known,  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  genesis  of  the  affair  was  different.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  preferential  movement,  from  the  Colonial  side, 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  It  is  also  true  that  it  has  not 
yet  become  urgent  or  pressing.  Australia  has  been  languid,  the 
Cape  indifferent,  and  Canada  itself  has  always  taken  a  decidedly 
reasonable  and  moderate  view.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  June,  1897, 
when  speaking  of  the  preference  given  by  the  Dominion  to  English 
imports,  disclaimed  any  idea  of  a  bargain.  “  We  have  not  done 
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it,”  he  said,  “  asking  any  compensation.  We  have  done  it  because 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Great  Britain.  We  have  done  it 
because  it  is  not  any  intention  of  ours  in  any  way  to  disturb 
the  system  of  Free  Trade  which  has  done  so  much  for  England.” 
But  the  question  became  more  actual  after  the  Finance  Act  of 
1902.  The  Canadian  Ministry  saw  their  opportunity,  and  offered 
an  additional  preference  in  their  market  to  British  exports,  pro¬ 
vided  the  United  Kingdom  would  exempt  Canadian  grain  from 
the  small  Corn  Duty.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  for  some 
months  a  severe  struggle  took  place  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  certain  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  over  this  question. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  is  a  strong  Free  Trader  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  refused  to  give  way.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  equally 
obdurate,  and  stiffly  held  out  against  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  Corn  Duty  should  be  continued,  and  the  preference 
given  to  Canada,  in  this  year’s  Budget. 

Here  was  the  point  at  which  a  strong  Prime  Minister  would 
have  seen  that  the  parting  of  the  ways  had  come.  When  Peel,  in 
the  autumn  of  1845,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abandon  the  Corn  Duties,  he  summoned  his 
Cabinet  and  communicated  his  views  to  them.  At  first,  as  we 
know  from  Peel’s  own  statement,  only  three  of  the  ministers  were 
with  him;  but  finally  all  save  two  of  his  colleagues  agreed  to 
accept  his  proposal.  This,  therefore,  became  the  formal  policy 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  the  Prime  Minister  placed  before  the  Queen, 
together  with  his  ow'n  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  unduly  weakened  by  the  secession  of  two  important 
members.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Lord  Beaconsfield,  or  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  been  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  place  last  April,  we  can  imagine 
what  would  have  happened.  The  Prime  Minister  would  have 
considered  for  himself  whether  or  not  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  If  he  had  decided  in  favour  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  preference  could  have  been  arranged  with  comparatively  little 
friction.  Nothing  would  have  been  necessary  beyond  renewing 
the  Com  Duty  in  this  year’s  Budget,  and  giving  Colonial  wheat  a 
rebate  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tax.  The  foundations  of  a 
preferential  system  would  have  been  laid.  The  experiment  could 
have  had  a  fair  trial,  and  the  portentous  controversy  between  Free 
Trade  and  Protection  would  not  have  been  brought  upon  the 
scene  at  all.  Even  Mr.  Ritchie’s  retirement  need  not  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Cabinet,  unless  he  could  have  carried  several 
influential  ministers  with  him,  which  was  not  veiy  likely. 
But  if  there  had  been  an  important  secession,  Mr.  Balfour 
might  have  felt  compelled  to  imitate  Peel  and  place  his 
resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  And  in  that  case,  the 
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precedent  of  1846  might  well  have  been  repeated.  Sir  Heniy 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  friends  would  have  been  in  no 
better  condition  to  take  office  than  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Whigs;  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  found 
themselves  back  in  power,  in  a  stronger  position  than  before.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour  had  definitely  pronounced  against 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  would  have  been  the  natural  thing  for  that 
energetic  statesman  to  quit  the  Cabinet  and  to  lay  his  views  before 
the  country,  untrammelled  by  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

But  what  has  actually  happened  seems  to  combine  the  maximum 
of  humiliation  and  inconvenience.  To  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
committing  the  Cabinet  and  perhaps  of  precipitating  resigna¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Balfour  allowed  the  Corn  Duty  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  invented  the  quaint  theory  of  Inquiry;  or,  in  other  words, 
authorised  his  colleagues  to  quarrel  among  themselves  and  to 
leave  it  to  the  public,  in  some  indeterminate  fashion,  to  decide 
the  dispute.  For  the  moment,  no  doubt,  this  device  has  met  with 
a  certain  success,  assisted,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  extraordinary 
feebleness  of  the  Opposition.  The  farce  of  the  open  mind  has 
been  maintained  to  the  end  of  the  Session;  but  it  cannot  last. 
The  situation  as  it  stands  is  clearly  impossible.  Those  Ministers 
— and  they  are  understood  to  he  the  majority — who  are  against  Pro¬ 
tection  in  any  form,  must  feel  themselves  particularly  aggrieved 
by  the  transparent  official  fiction.  While  they  are  supposed  to 
be  inquiring,  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  agitating.  The  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  may  think,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  time  is  on  his  side. 
Every  week’s  delay  will  enable  more  people  to  get  over  their 
first  fright,  it  will  give  scope  for  the  propaganda  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Tariff  Committee,  and  it  will  allow  certain  unlucky  sentences 
about  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  to  fade  further  into  the 
background.  It  is  hoped  that  the  hulk  of  the  party  will  gradu¬ 
ally  “come  into  line.”  Food  taxation  will  not  be  dropped;  but 
it  will  be  whittled  down  into  a  mild  two-shilling  duty  on 
corn,  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  the  strong  item  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  the  threat  against  alien  “  dumpers  ”  and  cheap 
foreign  competition.  The  adoption  of  this  programme  would 
really  be  a  surrender  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  since  it  will  mean 
the  abandonment  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  scheme  which 
he  produced  in  outline  in  May.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Unionists, 
as  a  whole,  can  be  induced  to  fight  on  that  basis,  the  election 
will  be  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  election,  for  he  will  assuredly  be  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  fray ;  the  victory,  if  it  he  achieved, 
will  be  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  victory;  and  the  party,  if  it  comes 
back  to  power,  will  have  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  lead,  and 
Jo  his  bidding.  All  this  must  be  quite  obvious  to  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  the  other  Free  Trade  Unionist 
Ministers,  and  they  are  naturally  disinclined  to  lend  themselves 
to  an  arrangement  so  convenient  to  the  colleague,  who  has,  as 
they  think,  shown  so  little  consideration  for  their  own  feelings. 

The  psychological  interest  of  the  situation  centres  in  the  action 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  As  one  has  heard  it  put  colloquially:  “Will  he 
check  Chamberlain  or  chuck  him  ?  ”  Ur  will  he  come  out  openly 
in  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  uniform  and  defy  his  own  Free 
Traders?  It  may  be  that  he  will  do  none  of  these  things,  and 
again  evince  that  curious  misunderstanding  of  his  responsibilities 
which  has  turned  a  Cabinet  dispute  into  an  overwhelming  national 
controversy.  There  is  a  rumour  that  the  Prime  Minister  may 
still  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  Government  and  the  party  together 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Trade,  with  the  whole  question  “  shelved  ”  till  the  report  is  pub¬ 
lished.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  any  such  expedient  can  be 
seriously  entertained.  It  is  certainly  foredoomed  to  failure  if  it 
is  attempted.  Now  that  the  great  fiscal  issue  has  been  raised,  it 
must  be  fought  out.  Men  cannot  act  together  in  administration, 
or  in  any  other  political  business,  when  they  are  fundamentally 
divided  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  There  must  be  a  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Unionist  Party,  whether  the  official  heads  of  that 
connection  go  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  against  him,  and  it  may  be 
at  least  as  formidable  as  that  which  created  the  Unionist  combina¬ 
tion  in  1886.  And  since  this  result  is  apparently  inevitable, 
there  seems  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  endeavour  to 
postpone  its  formal  acknowledgment.  The  sooner  the  new 
grouping  can  be  arranged,  the  sooner  will  our  politics  readjust 
themselves  to  the  revolutionary  conditions  created  during  the 
late  Session.  The  spectacle  of  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists 
firing  into  one  another  from  rival  platforms,  while  all  alike  are 
sailing  under  Government  colours,  will  soon  become  offensive. 
Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  bitter  early  speeches,  called  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  an  organised  hypocrisy.  The  Cabinet,  in  its 
present  state,  seems  to  deserve  the  phrase  with  a  difference.  It 
has  lost  its  sincerity,  without  retaining  its  organisation,  and  is 
rapidly  demoralising  its  party  as  well  as  itself. 


Sigma. 


MAX’S  PLACE  IX  THE  UXIVERSE: 
A  EEPLY  TO  CRITICISMS. 


My  article  on  this  subject  in  the  March  issue  of  this  periodical 
having  excited  considerable  interest,  and  several  astronomers 
having  done  me  the  honour  to  criticise  it,  I  gladly  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  offered  me  of  making  a  brief  reply  to  some  of  my 
critics,  and  also  of  defining  my  position  somewhat  more  clearly. 

I  may  at  once  admit  that  my  former  article,  owing  to  the 
limited  time  then  at  my  disposal,  was  written  somewhat  hastily; 
and  that  I  made  several  suggestions  and  admissions  which  were 
of  little  importance  to  my  general  subject,  but  which  laid  me 
open  to  adverse  criticism.  Such  were,  a  comparison  of  the  stars 
of  the  Milky  Way'  with  the  molecules  of  a  gas,  a  comparison 
which  I  think  I  have  seen  made  by  some  writer,  but  which  was 
suggested  to  me  by  the  repeated  statements  in  all  astronomical 
works  that  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  are  in  all  directions 
and  at  various  velocities,  which  quite  accords  with  those  of  gaseous 
molecules.  I  now  see  that  there  is  probably  no  justification  for 
this  idea,  and  that  the  facts  that  suggested  it  are  apparent  only. 
A  similar  unfounded  notion  (I  now  think),  was  that  of  a  variation 
of  gravity  near  the  boundary  of  the  universe,  which  like  the 
supposed  loss  of  light  in  passing  through  the  ether,  had  better  be 
altogether  left  out  of  our  calculations  till  some  evidence  has  been 
adduced  in  support  of  them. 

One  other  point  to  which  several  of  my  critics  have  referred, 
and  as  to  which  I  think  they  have  somewhat  misrepresented  me, 
no  doubt  quite  unintentionally,  is  my  supposed  statement  that 
our  sun  is  placed  at  the  exact  centre  of  the  universe.  On  looking 
over  my  article  I  find  that  I  have  in  most  places,  when  referring 
to  this  question,  used  qualifying  words,  such  as  “at,  or  near  the 
very  central  point,”  that  we  are  “nearly  equally  distant  from 
every  part  of  ”  the  Milky  Way,  “  that  our  sun  is  one  of  the 
central  orbs  of  a  globular  star  cluster,”  which  cluster  occupies 
“  a  nearly  central  position,”  that  it  is  “  very  near  to,  if  not 
actually  at,  the  centre  of  the  whole  visible  universe,”  and  then, 
for  once,  I  omit  the  qualification  and  use  the  words  “  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  material  universe.” 

But  this  one  slip  some  of  my  critics  appear  to  have  had  chiefly 
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in  mind.  Professor  Turner  says,  that  my  argument  is  that  life 
“  is  only  possible  at  the  exact  centre,”  and  that,  though  our  sun 
is  a  mere  unit  of  the  solar  cluster,  I  claim  that  it  is  “  the  central 
unit,”  whereas  I  say  only  “  one  of  the  central  orbs.”  Professor 
Marcel  Moye  twice  refers  to  me  as  saying  that  the  sun  is  at  “  the 
very  centre  ”  of  the  Galaxy,  and  of  the  universe  {Knowledge, 
June,  p.  132).  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail  hardly  worth 
referring  to.  I  will  therefore  pass  at  once  to  the  more  important 
criticisms,  which  are  three  in  number:  (1)  that  I  have  given 
no  proof  that  the  stars  are  not  infinite ;  (2)  that  the  sun’s  motion 
through  space  shows  that  our  present  central  position  can  only 
be  temporary;  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  a 
central  position.  Let  us  consider  these  points  a  little  further. 

(1)  Is  the  evidence  at  our  command  for  or  against  the  infinite 
extension  of  the  stellar  universe?  This  is  the  real  question,  the 
only  question  we  are  able  to  discuss  rationally.  As  to  proof  or 
disproof,  either  is  impossible  as  regards  what  exists,  or  what  does 
not  exist  in  infinite  space.  And  even  as  regards  the  probability 
of  any  particular  form  of  existence  being  infinite,  we  have,  and 
can  have,  no  evidence,  and  without  evidence  it  is  irrational  to 
hold  any  definite  opinion.  What  I  urged  in  my  article  was,  that 
we  do  possess  several  distinct  kinds  of  evidence,  all  pointing 
towards  a  limitation  of  our  stellar  universe;  and  I  still  think 
that  this  evidence  is  sutficient,  because,  this  universe  being  on  the 
enormous  scale  we  know  it  to  be,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence 
we  can  possibly  get.  I  also  find  that  most  students  of  general 
astronomy  express  themselves  quite  clearly  on  this  point.  Sir 
John  lierschel  says  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Milky  Way  there 
are  “  spaces  absolutely  dark  and  completely  void  of  any  star, 
even  of  the  smallest  telescopic  magnitude,”  and  that  in  other 
parts,  “  extremely  minute  stars  though  never  altogether  wanting, 
occur  in  numbers  so  moderate  as  to  lead  us  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  these  regions  we  see  fairly  through  the  starry 
stratum,  since  it  is  impossible  otherwise  (supposing  their  light 
not  intercepted)  that  the  numbers  of  the  smaller  magnitudes 
should  not  go  on  continually  increasing  ad  infinitum.  In  such 
cases,  moreover,  the  ground  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  between  the 
stars,  is  for  the  most  part  perfectly  dark,  which  again  would  not 
be  the  case  if  innumerable  multitudes  of  stars,  too  minute  to  be 
individually  discernible,  existed  beyond.”  And  again,  after 
stating  that  throughout  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way  the  background  of  the  sky  is  generally  black,  and  that  there 
is  also  an  absence  of  excessive  crowding  of  minute  stars,  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  we  have  “  unequivocal  indications  that  its  dimensions 
in  directions  ichere  these  conditions  obtain,  are  not  only  not  in- 
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finite,  but  tliat  the  space-penetrating  power  of  our  telescopes 
suffices  fairly  to  pierce  through  and  beyond  it.’” 

These  opinions  of  the  man  who  had  studied  the  whole  sphere 
of  the  heavens  most  completely,  and  who  had  calmly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  thought  out  most  of  the  great  problems  of  astronomy 
throughout  a  life  devoted  to  the  science,  are  certainly  worthy  of 
our  attention  and  should  outweigh  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of 
those  who  ask  for  proofs  of  what  cannot  be  proved. 

Among  modern  astronomers.  Dr.  Isaac  lloberts  tells  us  that 
eleven  years  ago  he  took  photographs  of  the  Great  Nebula  in 
Andromeda,  and  has  recently  taken  photographs  of  the  same  object 
with  the  same  instrument  (his  20-inch  reflector),  and  with  the 
same  exposures,  but  with  more  sensitive  plates  than  were  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  earlier  period.  But  although  in  the  more  recent 
plates  both  the  nebulosity  and  the  star-images  are  denser,  they 
show  no  greater  number  of  stars  than  the  earlier  ones.  Exactly 
similar  facts  are  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Orion  Nebula  and  the 
Pleiades. 

Another  modem  astronomer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gore,  speaks  very 
strongly  on  this  question.  He  says  : — “  Those  who  do  not  give  the 
subject  sufficient  consideration  seem  to  think  that  the  number 
of  the  stars  is  practically  infinite,  or  at  least,  that  the  number  is 
so  great  that  it  cannot  be  estimated.  But  this  idea  is  totally  in¬ 
correct,  and  due  to  complete  ignorance  of  telescopic  revelations. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  larger  the  tele¬ 
scope  the  more  the  number  of  the  stars  seems  to  increase ;  but  we 
now  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this  increase  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
this  limit.  Although  the  number  of  stars  visible  in  the  Pleiades 
rapidly  increases  at  first  with  increase  in  the  size  of  the  telescope 
used,  and  although  photography  has  still  further  increased  the 
number  of  stars  in  this  remarkable  cluster,  it  has  recently  been 
found  that  an  increased  length  of  exposure — beyond  three  hours — 
adds  very  few  stars  to  the  number  visible  on  the  photograph  taken 
at  the  Paris  Observatory  in  1885,  on  which  over  2,000  stars  can 
be  counted.  Even  with  this  great  number  on  so  small  an  area 
of  the  heavens,  comparatively  large  vacant  places  are  visible  be¬ 
tween  the  stars,  and  a  glance  at  the  original  photograph  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  would  be  ample  room  for  many  times 
the  number  actually  visible.”  And,  referring  to  the  fact  that, 
near  the  north  pole  of  the  Galaxy,  Celoria,  with  a  quite  small 
telescope,  was  able  to  see  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of 
stars  as  Sir  William  Herschel  with  his  very  powerful  instru¬ 
ments,  he  remarks; — “Their  absence,  therefore,  seems  certain 
(1)  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  last  edition,  pf>.  578  9 
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proof  that  very  faint  stars  do  not  exist  in  tliat  direction,  and 
that  here,  at  least,  the  sidereal  universe  is  limited  in  extent.”  ‘ 
These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  astronomers  of  repute, 
and  with  a  combination  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
which  I  make  no  claim  to  possess,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  stellar  universe  is  limited  in  extent;  and  I  might  have 
quoted  Professor  Isewcomb,  Miss  Clerke,  and  many  others,  in  a 
similar  sense.  But  directly  I,  an  outsider,  venture  to  set  forth 
the  same  view,  and  found  it  upon  three  distinct  kinds  of  evidence, 
of  which  this  is  one,  I  am  accused  of  “  starting  a  myth,”  and  it 
is  asserted  that  my  “  attempted  demonstration  of  the  finite  nature 
of  the  universe  breaks  down  entirely.”  This  statement  is  founded 
upon  the  possible  and  probable  existence  of  dark  stars  and  other 
cosmic  matter  to  such  an  enormous  amount  that  they  would 
shut  out  the  light  from  all  stars  beyond  a  certain  distance.  Of 
course,  there  probably  are  great  numbers  of  dark  stars,  but  what 
proportion  they  bear  to  the  bright  stars,  no  one  can  tell  at  present. 
It  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  from  any  general 
principles,  because  it  must  depend  upon  the  whole  series  of  causes 
which  produce  so  many  luminous  stars.  We  must  know  what 
is  the  average  life  of  a  luminous  star,  and  also  what  is  the  average 
dormant  period  of  a  dark  star  before  it  becomes  luminous  again, 
if  it  ever  does  so.  Of  these  two  groups  of  facts  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  except  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
brighter  stars  during  the  historical  period,  and  that  our  sun  has 
certainly  been  giving  out  both  light  and  heat  to  nearly  its  present 
amount  for  many  millions  of  years.  We  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  dark  stars  are  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  bright  ones, 
or,  perhaps,  that  they  are  ten  times  or  a  hundred  times  as 
numerous;  few,  probably,  would  believe,  without  any  evidence 
whatever,  that  they  are  a  thousand  times  as  numerous.  But  even 
if  they  were  so  abundant  as  this,  they  would  not  materially 
diminish  the  light  of  the  stars,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  one 
of  my  less  adverse  critics,  Mr.  W.  II.  S.  Monck,  who  on  this 
point  is  on  my  side.  In  Knowledge  (May,  1903),  he  shows  that 
the  difference  between  the  light  the  stars  actually  give  and  what 
they  would  give  if  they  extended  to  an  infinite  distance,  and 
were  distributed  in  anything  approaching  a  similar  density,  is  so 
enormous  that  even  if  the  dark  stars  were  150,000  times  as 
numerous  as  the  bright  ones,  and  both  extended  to  infinity,  every 
part  of  the  heavens  should  be  as  bright  as  the  face  of  the  moon. 
Few  persons,  I  presume,  will  claim  that  they  are  more  numerous 
than  this  high  proportion,  while  even  if  they  are  so  numerous 
some  one  or  more  occultations  of  bright  stars  (not  due  to  a  dark 
(1)  Concise  Science  Astronomy,  pp.  538  540. 
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companion),  would  almost  certainly  have  been  observed,  since 
we  must  assume  that  all  these  dark  stars  have  on  the  average  an 
equal  size  and  as  great  proper  motions  as  the  bright  ones.  A 
dark  star  with  a  diameter  of  a  million  miles,  and  a  velocity  of 
ten  miles  a  second,  would  occult  a  star  of  the  same  size  and  double 
the  distance  for  about  fourteen  hours,  hut  with  only  a  few  minutes 
of  total  obscurity.  If  the  dark  star  were  larger  and  the  bright 
one  less  distant  from  it,  the  period  of  obscuration  would  he  greater. 
As  such  occultations  of  lucid  stars  would  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  proper  motions  of  tlie  stars 
and  their  great  diversity  of  size,  might  last  for  periods  of  from  a 
few  hours  to  a  few  days,  and  not  recur,  and  as  such  a  phenomenon 
has  never  been  observed,  we  must  conclude  that  the  proportion 
of  dark  bodies  is  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  case  supposed  by  Mr. 
Monck,  and  therefore  that  the  stars,  as  a  whole — bright  and  dark 
— are  not  infinite  in  number. 

My  critics  who  put  forward  the  hypothesis  of  dark  stars  par¬ 
tially  obscuring  the  bright  ones,  and  ultimately  totally  obscuring 
those  beyond  a  certain  distance,  do  not  attempt  to  show  what  that 
hypothesis  implies,  or  consider  if  it  would  explain  the  observed 
facts.  They  ignore  the  essential  point  in  the  evidence,  which  is — 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  stars  from  magnitude 
to  magnitude  as  detennined  by  the  lucid  stars,  continues  to  be 
fairly  accurate  down  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  and  then, 
almost  suddenly,  ceases  to  be  accurate,  so  that  all  minute  stars 
down  to  the  seventeenth  magnitude  are  much  less  numerous  than 
they  ought  to  be.  If  we  assume  dark  stars  to  exist  in  any  large 
proportion,  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  they  are  distributed 
very  differently,  on  the  average,  from  the  bright  ones.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  lucid  stars  and  the  telescopic  stars  down  to  the  tenth 
magnitude  ought  to  have  their  light  diminished  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  remainder  down  to  the  seventeenth  magnitude. 
We  must  remember  that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  these  very 
minute  stars  being  on  the  average  further  off  than  the  rest.  If 
they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Milky  Way  so  are  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

Professor  Newcomb  says  :  — “  The  smallest  stars  that  we  see 
with  the  most  powerful  telescopes  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  more 
distant  than  those  a  grade  brighter,  but  are  mostly  stars  of  less 
luminosity  situate  in  the  same  regions.”  Then  we  have  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  31  bright  stars,  above  35  magnitude, 
whose  parallax  has  been  measured,  are  twice  as  far  from  us  on  the 
average  as  the  41  stars  from  3-5  down  to  9  5,  these  being  the  whole 
of  the  stars  whose  distances  Professor  Newcomb  considers  to  be 
fairly  well  determined.  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  the  Poyal  Obser- 
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vatory,  Greenwich,  announced  the  same  fact  in  1896,  hut  dividing 
the  stars  somewhat  differently.  He  found  that  stars  from  270 
down  to  about  840  magnitude,  had,  on  the  average,  double  the 
parallaxes  of  the  brighter  stars  above  2  70,  and  were  therefore 
only  half  the  distance  from  us.  We  thus  see  that  there  is  no  fixed 
relation  between  the  apparent  size  and  the  nearness  of  the  stars, 
and  it  follows  that  the  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  stars 
below  a  certain  magnitude  cannot  be  explained  by  any  amount 
of  dark  bodies  unless  we  suppose  also  an  exceedingly  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  those  bodies.  Hypothetically  numerous  dark  stars, 
hypothetically  distributed,  do  not  form  a  very  strong  argument 
for  rejecting  direct  inferences  from  the  distribution  of  the  stars. 

I  therefore  venture  to  think  that  the  three  converging  lines  of 
evidence  which  I  have  adduced,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stellar  universe  is  limited  in  extent,  have  not  even  been  weakened 
by  the  arguments  hitherto  brought  against  them. 

(2)  The  next  point  urged  by  my  critics,  and  that  on  which  they 
lay  most  stress  is,  that  even  if  our  sun  is  in  a  central  position 
now,  its  known  motion  through  space  shows  that  the  position  is 
only  temporary  and  can  have  no  real  significance.  Professor 
Turner  assures  us,  that  without  the  tremendous  inference  I  draw 
from  it— “  the  fact  itself,  if  fact  it  be,  can  only  invite  our  polite 
attention  as  a  curious  coincidence.  Even  as  a  coincidence  it  does 
not  take  high  rank;  for  it  can,  in  any  case,  only  be  temporary.  If 
there  is  a  centre  to  the  visible  universe  and  if  we  occupy  it  to¬ 
day,  wo  certainly  did  not  do  so  yesterday,  and  shall  not  do  so  to¬ 
morrow.  The  Solar  System  is  known  to  be  moving  among  the 
stars  with  a  velocity  which  would  carry  us  to  Sirius  in  100,000 
years  if  we  happened  to  be  travelling  in  his  direction,  as  we  are 
not.  In  the  50  or  100  million  years  during  which,  according  to 
geologists,  this  earth  has  been  a  habitable  globe,  we  must  have 
passed  by  thousands  of  stars  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  ” — 
and  he  concludes  that — “  so  far  from  our  having  tranquilly  enjoyed 
a  central  position  ‘  in  unbroken  continuity  for  scores  or  perhaps 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years,’  we  should  in  that  time  have 
traversed  the  Universe  from  boundary  to  boundary.”^  Taking 
Professor  Newcomb’s  estimate  of  the  dimensions  of  the  whole 
Stellar  Universe,  he  finds,  that  we  should  pass  across  it  from 
boundary  to  boundary  in  forty-five  million  years.  Thus,  lightly 
and  confidently,  does  Professor  Turner  dispose  of  the  fact  that  we 
are,  broadly  speaking,  in  a  central  position  with  regard  to  the 
Milky  Way. 

Mr.  E.  Walter  Maunder  (in  Knoxoledge,  April,  1903)  supports 
this  view.  He  says,  speaking  of  our  sun’s  motion  through  space  : 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1903,  p.  600. 
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“  If  this  pace  Las  been  maintained  in  a  straight  line,  five  million 
years  ago  we  were  deep  in  the  actual  stream  of  the  Milky  Way; 
five  million  years  hence  we  shall  have  completely  crossed  the  gulf 
which  it  encircles,  and  again  he  a  member  of  one  of  its  constitu¬ 
ent  groups  on  the  opposite  side.”  This  statement  begins  with  an 
“if,”  but  it  concludes  so  positively  that  no  reader  would  imagine 
there  was  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Another  astronomical  critic.  Professor  Marcel  Moye,  of  Mont¬ 
pellier  University,  adopts  the  same  view  (in  Knowledge  of  June, 
1903).  He  says  :  — “  Further,  if,  by  hypothesis,  at  a  given  instant, 
the  sun  were  at  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  it  would  lose  its 
position  soon,  and  never  return  to  it  again.  We  must  not  forget 
the  proper  motion  of  our  luminary,  a  motion  of  ten  miles  per 
second,  at  least.” 

The  views  here  stated  by  three  official  astronomers  have  greatly 
surprised  me,  because  they  assume  that  the  sun,  and  presumably 
most  of  the  other  stars,  are  alike  moving  in  straight  lines  at 
various  speeds  and  in  various  directions,  and  that  these  motions 
have  been  in  the  same  straight  lines  for  many  millions  of  years 
past,  and  will  be  so  for  many  million  years  to  come,  carrying  us 
and  them  in  various  directions  into  or  beyond  the  Milky  Way. 
As  regards  our  sun  this  view  is  put  forth  as  a  proof  that  its 
present  nearly  central  position  cannot  have  existed  in  the  past 
and  will  not  exist  in  the  future;  and  therefore  as  a  complete 
refutation  of  my  view,  that  its  present  central  position  is  a  fact 
of  great  significance. 

Now,  what  surprises  me  is,  that  all  these  gentlemen  should  have 
either  forgotten,  or  have  purposely  ignored,  the  existence  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  For,  within  a  system  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  suns 
irregularly  distributed  and  supposed  to  be  on  the  average  much 
larger  than  ours,  motion  in  a  straight  line,  not  only  for  millions 
of  years  but  for  any  one  year,  is  impossible.  This  view  of  even 
approximately  straight  line  motion  of  our  sun — “  traversing  the 
Universe  from  boundary  to  boundary  ’’—implies  that  such  motion 
was  not  acquired  hy  gravitation  within  the  Universe,  but  was 
given  to  it  by  some  outer  force ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars  were  acquired  in  the  same  way — that  they 
were  driven  into  the  Universe  from  without — then,  indeed,  the 
whole  system  would  be  more  analogous  to  the  molecules  of  a  gas 
than  to  a  Universe  in  which  gravitation  was  the  chief  or  the  only 
ruling  force. 

Still  more  surprising  is  the  circumstance  that  my  critics  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  this  determination  of  the  sun’s  motion  at  a 
certain  rate  and  in  a  certain  direction  is  founded  upon  an  assump¬ 
tion,  which  assumption  is  known  to  be  partially  and  may  be  wholly 
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erroneous.  The  assumption  is,  that  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars 
are  not  systematic,  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  but  are  M’holly 
random  motions.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  hardly  any  mathema¬ 
tical  astronomers  believe  this  to  be  really  the  case,  and  many 
are  searching  in  every  direction  for  systematic  motions  in  some 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  heavens.  And,  in  the  second  place,  some 
such  systematic  motions  do  actually  exist.  By  carefully  charting 
all  the  proper  motions  known  at  the  time,  the  late  Mr.  R.  A. 
Proctor  showed  that  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens  groups  of  stars 
were  moving  together  in  the  same  direction  and  at  exactly  or 
nearly  the  same  speed.  Five  stars  in  the  Great  Bear,  three  in 
Cassiopeia,  and  almost  all  in  the  Pleiades  thus  move  together, 
lie  termed  these  motions  “star-drift”;  and  till  such  motions  are 
carefully  searched  for  and  compared  with  each  other,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  apparent  motions  of  any  stars  are  not  systematic. 
M.  Rancken  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall  have  both  discovered  what 
they  believe  to  be  veiy  extensive  systematic  motions. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  facts  and  indications  upon  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  direction  and  rate  of  motion  of  our  sun,  I  will 
give  the  opinion  of  three  astronomical  writers  of  repute.  Mr. 
W.  II.  S.  Monck,  of  Dublin,  says: — “The  proof  of  this  motion 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  if  we  take  a  sufficient  number  of  stars 
their  real  motions  in  all  directions  will  be  equal,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  apparent  preponderances  which  we  observe  in  particular 
directions  result  from  the  real  motion  of  the  sun.  But  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  a  systematic  motion  of  the  majority  of  the  stars 
used  in  these  researches  which  might  reconcile  the  observed  facts 
with  a  motionless  sun.  And,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  sun  is  not 
in  the  exact  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe,  we  might  expect 
him  to  be  moving  in  an  orbit  around  this  centre  of  gravity,  and 
our  observations  on  his  actual  motion  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
or  accurate  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  he  is  moving  in  a  right 
line  rather  than  in  such  an  orbit.”  Again,  Miss  A.  M.  Clerke, 
the  historian  of  modern  astronomy,  in  her  System  of  the  Stars, 
speaks  still  more  strongly  on  the  same  question,  as  follows:  — 
“For  the  assumption  that  the  absolute  movements  of  the  stars 
have  no  preference  for  one  direction  over  another  forms  the  basis 
of  all  investigations  hitherto  conducted  into  the  translatory 
advance  of  the  solar  system.  The  little  fabric  of  laboriously 
acquired  knowledge  regarding  it  at  once  crumbles  if  that  basis 
has  to  be  removed.”  And,  quite  recently,  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell, 
of  the  Lick  Observatory,  writes  as  follows: — “The  motion  of  the 
solar  system  is  a  purely  relative  quantity.  It  refers  to  specified 
groups  of  stars.  The  results  for  various  groups  may  differ  widely, 
and  all  be  correct.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  a  group  of  stars 
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with  reference  to  which  the  solar  motion  would  be  reversed  180° 
from  the  value  assigned  above.”  ^ 

It  appears  then,  that  whether  we  consider  the  effects  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  which  almost  always  lead  to  motions  either  in  elliptical 
orbits  or  in  some  other  allied  curves;  or  whether  we  take  into 
account  the  extreme  uncertainty,  if  not  total  invalidity,  of  the  data 
on  which  all  determinations  of  the  sun’s  motion  through  space 
depend,  my  chief  astronomical  critics  have  misled  their  readers 
by  setting  before  them  the  supposed  motion  of  the  sun,  as  if  it 
were  certainly  in  a  straight  line  and  not  in  some  orbit  around  a 
centre,  and  also  as  if  both  its  direction  and  velocity  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  methods  of  observation  as  secure  as  those  by  which  the 
distances  of  the  sun  and  of  the  nearest  stars  have  been  measured. 
So  far  then,  as  the  objections  to  my  views  depending  upon  the 
sun’s  motion  through  space  are  concerned,  I  submit  that  I  have 
shown  them  to  be  wholly  worthless. 

(3)  The  third  most  confidently  stated  criticism  of  my  article 
was,  that  even  if  we  were  in  a  central  position  in  the  stellar 
universe,  and  if  that  position  were  a  permanent  one,  it  would  not 
be  of  the  least  use  to  us  as  an  inhabited  world.  Professor  H.  II. 
Turner  says  : — “We  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  if  the  stars 
were  blotted  out  of  existence  our  Sun  would  become  dead  and 
cold  sensibly  sooner  than  under  present  conditions.  The  accepted 
belief  is,  that  his  slow  contraction  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
enei  gy  radiated,  and  other  observed  phenomena ;  and  it  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  suggested  that  we  are  kept  alive  by 
the  attractive  powers  of  our  neighbours,  the  fixed  stars,  or  by  their 
influence  in  any  other  form.  We  might  wander  into  outer  space 
without  losing  anything  more  serious  than  we  lose  when  the  night 
is  cloudy  and  we  cannot  see  the  stars.”  ^ 

Now  this  way  of  looking  at  the  question  is  a  very  one-sided  and 
imperfect  one.  We  are  situated  in  a  vast  universe  and  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  it.  We  cannot  detach  ourselves  from  it  and  say — “  We 
do  not  want  the  rest  of  the  universe ;  the  stars  are  no  good  to  us ; 
so  long  as  we  have  our  sun  all  the  rest  may  go.”  The  universe 
is  a  mighty  organism :  its  whole  aspect  and  structure  assure  us 
of  the  fact.  We  are  a  portion  of  it,  and  owe  our  position,  our 
surroundings,  our  very  existence  to  it.  Looking  at  it  as  an  evolu¬ 
tionist,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  tracing  it  back  to  some  necessary 
earlier  state  that  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  rational  concep¬ 
tion  of  how  it  has  evolved,  how  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  how 
we  have  come  to  be  where  we  are.  Then,  and  then  only,  shall  we 


(1)  The  Astro-physical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  87.  1901. 

(2)  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1903,  p.  600. 
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be  able  to  give  any  probable  answer  to  the  question — What  advan¬ 
tages  have  we  derived  from  our  nearly  central  position  ? 

On  all  these  points  I  could  find  hardly  any  suggestions  of 
enlightenment  in  astronomical  literature,  but,  rather,  what  seem 
to  me  now  to  be  unnecessary  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
enquirer;  and  at  the  time  I  wrote  my  article  I  had  no  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject  myself.  Hence  my  vague  and  weak  suggestion  of 
stellar  radiations  affecting  us.  But,  having  undertaken  to  write 
a  book  upon  the  same  subject  as  my  article,  I  have,  for  some  three 
or  four  months,  been  almost  daily  more  or  less  occupied  with  it, 
and  have  quite  recently  reached  what  is,  to  myself  at  all  events, 
a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Light  first  came  to  me  through  reading  (so  far  as  a  non¬ 
mathematician  can  read  such  a  work)  Lord  Kelvin’s  remarkable 
article  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  January,  1902,  “On  the 
Clustering  of  Gravitational  Matter  in  any  part  of  the  Universe.” 
In  the  first  place,  this  removed  the  difficulty,  which  almost  all 
writers  upon  the  Stellar  Universe  had  dwelt  upon,  as  to  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars  being  often  so  large  that  they  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  gravitation  within  the  universe.  By  different, 
but  yet  quite  probable  assumptions  as  to  the  primitive  extent  of 
the  universe  and  the  mass  of  matter  within  it.  Lord  Kelvin  shows 
that  the  average  proper  motions  are  such  as  could  he  produced  by 
gravitation.  But  he  does  not,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would  have 
done,  go  on  to  explain  how  his  preliminary  assumptions  would  or 
might  lead  to  a  universe  constituted  like  that  which  we  see  around 
us. 

Having  arrived  at  the  last  chapter  of  my  book  I  was  for  some 
weeks  puzzling  myself  over  this  problem,  some  solution  of  which 
I  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  completion  of  my  work;  and  at  last — 
as  I  usually  find  to  be  the  case — the  sought-for  solution  came  to 
me,  and  brought  with  it  as  I  had  expected  it  would  bring,  a  very 
clear  explanation  of  the  extreme  importance  of  our  central  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  only  one  which  could  afford  the  conditions  which  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  long  processes  of  life-development. 
This  enabled  me  to  complete  my  work,  which  is  now  ready  for  the 
press,  and  I  hope  will  be  published  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
this  article. 

The  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  during  the  preparation 
of  this  work  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position  I  took  in  my 
first  article.  In  the  portion  devoted  to  the  biology  and  physics 
of  the  earth  and  solar  system  especially,  I  have  found  that  such 
delicate  adjustments  and  such  numerous  combinations  of  physical 
and  chemical  conditions  are  required  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  life  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improb- 
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able  that  they  should  all  be  again  found  combined  in  any  planet- 
while  within  the  solar  system  this  improbability  approaches  very 
near  indeed  to  a  certainty.  This  part  of  my  work  contains  so 
much  novel  and  suggestive  matter  as  to  throw  quite  a  new  light 
on  a  subject  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  before  been  so 
fully  discussed. 

In  the  astronomical  portion  of  the  volume  also,  I  have  shown 
that  a  large  body  of  facts,  due  to  recent  researches,  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  there  being  other  inhabited  planets 
revolving  around  other  suns.  On  this  question  of  course  there  can 
be  no  direct  evidence ;  but  the  facts  that  I  adduce  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  those  who  come  to  the  subject  without  prepossessions  on 
one  side  or  the  other  that  the  combination  of  probabilities  against 
such  an  occurrence  are  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  provisional  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  planet  in  the  whole 
Stellar  Universe. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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“We  boom  and  you  crab.”  So  said  an  American  friend  to  me 
last  year,  when  tbe  great  ocean  combine  was  the  subject  of 
agitated  discussion  in  so  many  newspapers.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  our  English  habit  of  clamorously  announcing  to  the  world 
some  supposed  catastrophe  to  British  trade  and  the  American 
habit  of  proclaiming  a  “  gigantic  success  ”  on  the  most  trivial 
grounds  struck  him  as  scarcely  anything  else  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  until  a  few^  months  ago,  though  we  might  “crab" 
our  trade,  w’e  still  retained  a  buoyant  pride  and  confidence 
in  our  Empire,  which  we  imagined  to  be  great,  glorious, 
and  prosperous,  and  uniquely  distinguished  from  all  others  be¬ 
cause  it  was  held  together  by  the  silken  ties  of  sentiment  and 
affection.  But  in  a  few  weeks  all  this  has  changed.  W^e  now 
have  the  Colonial  Secretary,  w'hose  long  administration  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  created  a  new  and  greater  epoch  of  Colonial 
loyalty,  suddenly  beginning  to  speak  as  if  the  Empire  also  w'ere 
on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  its  “  silken  ties  ”  a  complete  illusion. 
We  have  poured  out  blood  and  treasure  without  stint  during  the 
last  four  years  for  the  security  of  the  Colonial  Empire,  and  this, 
after  all,  is  the  result,  and  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  who  tells  us ! 
Eight  years  of  his  administration  have  brought  us  to  a  point  of 
danger  undreamt  of  when  he  took  office;  and  the  whole  world 
is  called  upon  to  witness,  not  merely  how  British  trade  is  decay¬ 
ing,  but  what  a  brittle,  unsubstantial  fabric  is  this  sanguine 
dream  of  sentimental  imperial  loyalty. 

Such  also  is  the  tale  which  “  Calchas  ”  has  unfolded  to  us 
in  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  this  review.  It  reaches  its 
climax  with  the  suggestion  in  the  August  number  that  Colonial 
sentiment  was  an  evanescent  feeling  due  to  the  sex  and  age 
of  the  late  Queen.  Pro-Boers  have  had  their  heads  or  their 
windows  broken  for  saying  much  less  than  this ;  and  imagination 
boggles  at  the  thought  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have 
said  at  the  election  of  1900,  if  any  opponent  had  ventured  to 
hint  even  the  half  of  it  during  that  conflict.  But,  of  course, 
if  it  is  true,  it  must  be  told,  and  we  must  even  applaud  the 
courage  which  faces  the  disagreeable  truth.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
so  sudden  and  the  secret  has  hitherto  been  so  well  kept  that  we 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  very  particular  proof.  What  is  the 
avowed  object  of  making  the  disclosure  at  the  present  time?  It 
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is  that  at  the  next  election  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  he  armed  with 
the  free  hand  against  Free  Trade.  More  or  less  than  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  and  “  Calchas,” 
his  spokesman,  whose  articles  I  propose  to  examine,  are  them¬ 
selves  wholly  vague  as  to  the  final  outcome.  Their  argument 
wavers  between  protectionism  and  imperialism.  At  one  moment 
we  are  adjured  to  make  a  sacrifice  that  the  Empire  may  he 
saved,  at  the  next  to  rise  as  one  man  against  the  fiscal  folly 
w'hich  permits  the  foreigner  to  invade  our  home  markets. 

“  Calchas  ”  appears  to  he  rather  doubtful  whether  the  Britisli 
public  will  rise  to  the  first  of  these  appeals,  hut  he  is  quite 
certain  that  they  will  descend  to  the  second.  They  are,  he  keeps 
insisting,  protectionist  at  heart;  they  want  to  bite  the  foreigner 
and  strike  hack  at  him  when  he  dares  send  his  goods  into  their 
market  and  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  send  their  goods  into 
his  market.  Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  a  double  line  of  advance. 

If  he  cannot  succeed  by  saying  that  every  vote  for  his  opponents 
is  a  vote  against  the  Empire,  he  can  still  have  an  orgy  of  fiscal 
jingoism  in  which  his  splendid  talent  for  inciting  his  country¬ 
men  against  foreigners  will  have  its  finest  opportunity. 

The  new  policy  being  thus  quite  vague,  I  do  not  propose  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  detailed  statement  of  the  case  against 
preferential  tariffs.  But  it  is  impossible  quite  to  pass  over  either 
the  singularly  misleading  figures  which  “  Calchas  ”  gives  us  in 
respect  to  the  Canadian  preference  or  his  honest  conviction,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  such  fervour  in  the  August  number,  that  the  Empire 
will  be  broken  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  fails  to  carry  this  part  of 
his  proposals.  “Our  trade  with  Canada,”  he  tells  us  (July 
number,  page  28),  “  formerly  sinking  from  year  to  year,  has 
recovered  and  doubled  in  value.”  The  Canadian  preference  is, 
therefore,  said  to  be  “  an  asset  worth  as  much  as  our  whole 
export  trade  to  llussia.”  After  much  casting  about  for  the  clue 
to  this  statement,  I  conjecture  that  “  Calchas,”  who  on  almost 
all  other  occasions  takes  exports  as  the  test  of  foreign  trade,  has 
on  this  occasion  taken  the  whole  increase  both  in  exports  and 
imports  since  1897  and  (1)  credited  it  all  to  the  preferential 
system,  and  (2)  compared  it  with  the  exports  alone  of  our  Ilussian 
trade.  Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  figures  is,  of  course, 
wholly  impermissible.  The  total  increase  in  our  exports  to 
Canada  is  less  than  half  the  total  of  our  Russian  exports,  but  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  true  effect  of  the  preference  we  have  first  to 
eliminate  the  articles  which  have  gone  into  Canada  either  free 
or  under  tariffs  not  affected  by  the  preference,  and  next  to  con¬ 
sider  the  general  course  of  trade  with  Canada  since  1897.  Now,  there 
has  been  an  all-round  increase  in  Canadian  trade  since  1897,  of 
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which  the  lion’s  share  has  gone  to  the  United  States  and  a 
considerable  share  to  both  France  and  Germany,  though  these 
three  countries  have  not  enjoyed  preferential  treatment.  The 
increase  in  British  goods  affected  by  the  preferences  is  estimated 
in  Appendix  YIII.  of  the  Colonial  Conference  Blue-book  (p.  84) 
at  “rather  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions”;  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  ^  himself  was  last  year  of  opinion  that  the  results  thus 
far  were  disappointing.  The  total  British  exports  have  not 
doubled,  but  increased  by  48  per  cent.  That  the  preferences  have 
been  of  advantage  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  that 
any  advance  towards  Free  Trade  on  the  part  of  any  colony  should 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Mother  Country  are  propositions 
which  no  Free  Trader  is  in  the  least  likely  to  dispute.  But 
exaggerated  estimates  formed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
British  public  to  change  its  existing  fiscal  policy,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  gains  and  profits  which  can  by  no  manner  of  means  be 
realised  either  in  Canada  or  any  other  colony,  need  the  most  careful 
correction  according  to  the  facts. 

Next,  as  to  the  assertion  that  the  Colonies  will  “  turn  to  the 
Gentiles”  or  break  away  from  the  Empire  if  we  reject  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy.  The  strongest  evidence  would  be  required 
to  convince  some  of  us  that  any  body  of  men — let  alone  men 
of  our  own  blood  and  race- — could  be  guilty  of  such  petulant 
unreason  as  to  threaten  these  reprisals  because  we,  while  con¬ 
ceding  to  them  the  fullest  liberty  to  tax  our  goods  in  their 
markets,  were  unable  to  give  their  goods  more  than  the  full 
benefit  of  Free  Trade  in  ours.  Not  only  is  there  no  such  evi¬ 
dence,  but  with  the  solitary  exception  of  one  characteristic  out¬ 
burst  by  Mr.  Seddon,  there  is  the  most  abundant  evidence  that 
Colonial  statesmen  have  in  this  matter  behaved  with  the  utmost 
propriety  and  correctness,  remembering  alike  our  interest  in  a 
policy  of  free  food  and  the  burden  that  we  already  bear  almost 
single-handed  for  their  defence  and  that  of  the  Empire.'^  A 
study  of  the  Colonial  papers  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  new 
departure  reveals  none  of  the  alarming  symptoms  which 
“  Calchas  ”  so  loves  to  imagine.  The  Colonial  public  appears 

(1)  See  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Colonial  Conference  last 
year  ;  “  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  while  I  cannot  but  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
intention  of  this  proposal  and  its  sentimental  value  as  a  proof  of  goodwill  and 
affection,  yet  that  its  substantial  results  have  been  altogether  disappointing  to  us, 
and  I  think  they  must  have  been  equally  disappointing  to  its  promoters.  .  .  .  The 
total  increase  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  foreigners  during  the  period  named,  this 
is  including  both  the  trade  subject  to  the  tariff  and  also  the  free  trade,  was  69  per 
cent.,  while  the  total  increase  of  British  trade  was  only  48  per  cent.”— Colonial  Con¬ 
ference  Blue  Book,  p.  7. 

(2)  See  especially  on  this  subject  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Xew  Liberal  Review. 
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to  be  cool  and  rather  critical ;  their  ministers,  though  sympa¬ 
thetic,  are  hy  no  means  imperative;  their  manufacturers  appear 
to  he  resolutely  determined  that  no  concession  shall  he  made 
which  would  open  their  internal  markets  to  British  or  other  com¬ 
petitors.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  Colonial  loyalty  really 
the  frail  plant  that  “  Calchas  ”  would  have  us  suppose,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  policy  could  be  expected  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  it  which,  as  Sir  Itohert  Peel  said  of  the  former 
Colonial  preferences,  “  opposes  to  the  interest  of  the  Colonies 
those  of  the  consumers  in  this  country  ” ;  and  which  also,  as  we 
may  add,  brings  into  conflict  the  claims  both  of  the  Home  and 
the  Colonial  manufacturer,  and  of  the  producers  in  the  different 
Colonies,  and  exposes  all  these  interests  and  claims  to  the  changes 
and  chances  of  party  politics  and  political  opinion.  The 
familiar  dilemma  that  we  must  either  support  Mr.  Chamberlain 
or  destroy  the  Empire  need  this  time  have  no  terror  for  the 
most  timid.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  in  the 
course  of  his  electioneering  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
Colonies  by  suggesting  that  Free  Traders  are  their  natural 
enemies,  but  the  mischief  will  bo  of  his  making  and  not  of  ours. 

These  proposals,  however,  have  been  so  abundantly  debated 
during  the  last  few  weeks  and  the  shape  they  may  ultimately 
take  is  so  doubtful,  that  any  argument  to  be  useful  must  take 
more  general  ground.  Mr.  Chamberlain  relies  mainly  on  per¬ 
suading  the  public  that  British  trade  is  in  a  state  either  of 
stagnation  or  of  decay.  If  he  can  succeed  in  this,  he  will  go  far 
towards  securing  the  mandate  that  he  demands;  if  he  fails,  we 
may  rely  on  the  good  sense  of  the  public  to  defeat  a  scheme 
of  which  the  risks  are  obvious  and  the  benefits  entirely  con¬ 
jectural.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  case  has  been  presented  in  many 
different  guises  during  the  last  six  weeks,  but  it  is  substantially 
an  appeal  to  the  same  set  of  facts  and  figures,  and  these  have 
nowhere  been  more  vigorously  and  effectively  set  out  than  in 
the  two  articles  which  “  Calchas  ”  has  contributed  to  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review.  Here  is  the  ground  on  which  we  are  asked  not 
merely  to  sanction  Colonial  preferences,  but  to  institute  a  system 
of  all-round  protection  for  the  British  manufacturer  against  the 
foreigner.  I  propose,  therefore,  resisting  as  far  as  possible  the 
many  provocations  on  side  issues  which  “  Calchas  ”  offers  on  every 
page  of  his  articles,  to  devote  myself  to  these  alleged  facts  and 
figures,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the  alarm  about  our  trade,  upon 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  the  case  for  the  new  departure  must 
depend.  Apart  from  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  such  an  attempt 
is  worth  making,  for,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  said  in  1896, 
these  “  alarmist  views  of  our  position,  which  are  greedily  accepted 
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abroad,  lead  our  foreign  friends  and  competitors  to  take  alto¬ 
gether  an  erroneous  view  of  the  commercial  power  and  the 
commercial  influence  of  Great  Britain.” 

****** 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  an  argument  as  “  Calchas  ” 
sets  before  us  is  that  it  entirely  ignores  the  theory  which  it 
sets  out  to  confute.  Without  making  any  preliminary  effort  to 
dispose  of  the  assumptions  which  have  hitherto  been  universally 
accepted  to  explain  the  operations  of  foreign  trade,  it  either 
explicitly  or  by  implication  denies  them  all  and  proceeds  from 
premisses  which  are  nowhere  explained  to  conclusions  which 
are  supposed  to  be  self-evident.  We  find  ourselves  transported 
to  a  new  world  in  which  the  operations  of  commerce  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  a  kind  of  warfare,  in  which  the  customer  who 
pays  you  for  your  goods  or  your  services  is  supposed,  if  he  is 
a  foreigner,  to  be  inflicting  a  mortal  injury  on  you;  in  which 
to  receive  dividends  on  invested  capital  is  regarded  as  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  if  the  capital  happens  to  be  invested  abroad ;  in  which  wealth 
can  be  created  by  causing  an  artificial  scarcity  and  selling  pro¬ 
moted  by  making  it  difficult  to  buy.  So  able  a  writer  as  “  Calchas  ” 
cannot  of  course  mean  any  of  these  propositions;  but  there  is 
no  escape  from  them  unless,  as  a  preliminary,  he  is  able  to 
demolish  the  doctrine  of  international  trade  which  has  hitherto 
held  the  field. 

What  is  that  doctrine,  and  what  are  the  facts  it  seeks  to 
explain?  Here  I  must  be  very  elementary,  but  there  is  no 
other  way  of  clearing  the  ground.  In  the  last  analysis  most  pro¬ 
tectionist  arguments  reduce  themselves  to  a  panic  about  imports. 
The  apparently  alarming  fact  reveals  itself  that,  whereas  Great 
llrilain  is  sending  out  only  £349,000,000  worth  of  goods  (includ¬ 
ing  £60,000,000  of  re-exports),  she  is  receiving  no  less  than 
£528,000,000.  Trom  this  it  is  deduced  that  the  “  balance  of 
trade  is  against  us,”  that  ”  our  production  is  falling  off,”  that 
“  the  foreigner  is  capturing  our  home  markets  ”  and  dumping  his 
goods  to  the  ruin  of  domestic  industries.  ”  Calchas  ”  labours 
under  these  beliefs  to^..a  rather  exceptional  extent  even  among 
Protectionists.  “  We  are  nourishing,”  he  repeatedly  tells  us, 
“  the  competitive  power  of  rivals  who  have  shut  us  out  of  their 
sphere,  and  are  now  driving  back  our  home  trade  in  our  home 
markets  at  the  rate  of  thirty  millions  per  annum.”  “  The  field 
of  the  home  manufacturer,  smaller  to  begin  with,  is  still  further 
restricted.  As  he  is  borne  back  at  home  by  the  foreign  imports 
of  finished  goods,  which  increase  by  thirty  millions  a  decade, 
his  power  to  compete  abroad  is  simultaneously  injured.  The 
homo  manufacturer  is  therefore  liable  to  be  destroyed.  His 
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capital  is  insecure,  while  the  capital  of  his  rivals  is  guaranteed 
against  him.”  Thus  “  the  vitality  of  British  enterprise  will 
never  be  restored  to  its  full  strength  until  foreign  producers  are 
placed  under  the  same  difficulties  in  our  markets  as  have  para¬ 
lysed  our  progress  in  theirs.”  Examples  might  be  multiplied, 
but  these  will  suffice.  The  object  is  to  paralyse  the  foreigner 
as  he  is  paralysing  us,  and  that  is  to  be  achieved  by  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  send  us  goods. 

With  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  these  passages  I  shall 
deal  hereafter.  We  are  concerned  now  with  the  assumptions. 
These  are  manifestly  (1)  that  the  foreigner  in  sending  us  goods, 
or  at  all  events  in  sending  them  in  apparent  excess  of  what  we 
send  him,  is  inflicting  an  injurj^  upon  us  which  we  should 
resent  and  resist  witli  all  the  weapons  at  our  disposal,  and  (2) 
that  in  so  far  as  we  sell  to  him  we  should  endeavour  to  do  so 
without  buying  from  him.  Now,  since  in  “  Calchas’s”  argument 
the  foreigner  is  supposed  to  possess  not  merely  the  normal  amount 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  but  an  altogether  exceptional  cun¬ 
ning,  which  places  the  foolish  Britisher  at  his  mercy,  on  wliat 
principle  and  from  what  motive  is  he  supposed  to  be  acting  in 
sending  us  these  inordinate  imports?  Manifestly,  according  to 
the  protectionist  argument,  he  is  not  getting  paid  for  them  in 
goods,  for  the  complaint  is  that  the  exports  are  less  than 
the  imports;  nor  in  gold,  for  gold  on  balance  flows  into  the 
United  Kingdom  instead  of  out  of  it  to  the  foreigner;  nor  by 
any  services  rendered  by  us  to  him,  for  these  are  invariably 
omitted  from  the  account.  Why,  then,  does  he  do  it?  The  ex¬ 
planations  are  many  and  various.  One  says  that  he  is  ■'  dump¬ 
ing  ”  on  a  vast  scale,  i.e.,  selling  at  less  than  cost  price  in  order 
to  crush  our  home  industries  and  establish  a  monopoly  in  our 
markets  and  in  neutral  markets  hereafter;  another  asserts  that 
we  are  paying  him  by  selling  out  British  capital  invested  abroad 
— or,  rather,  did  assert  it  until  it  was  proved  to  demonstration 
from  the  income-tax  returns  that  we  are  increasing  instead  of 
diminishing  our  investments  abroad.  Others  frankly  give  it  up 
and  declare  it  to  be  an  inscrutable  and  unholy  mystery. 
”  Calchas  ”  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  belong  to  the  “  dumping  ” 
school,  but  in  the  main  he  merely  asserts  that  the  foreigner 
does  it  and  must  mean  mischief  by  it. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  we  banish  the  notion  that  imports 
are  a  branch  of  a  great  anti-British  foreign  conspiracy,  and  see 
if  there  is  any  explanation  which  fits  in  with  ordinary  human 
nature  as  it  usually  manifests  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  business. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  had  to  prepare  an  account  between 
rtreat  Britain  and  foreign  countries  on  purely  business  principles. 
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setting  on  one  side  the  goods  whieli  Great  iiiitain  delivers  ami 
the  services  which  she  renders,  what  value  iji  imports  must  we 
set  on  the  other  side  for  the  foreigner  to  send  us  in  order  to 
balance  the  account  and  save  us  from  loss?  We  send 
out  goods  to  the  value  of  £340,000,000,  for  which  an 
etjuivalent  must  be  received  in  this  country.  To  the 
value  of  these  goods  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  freights  and 
the  payments  for  the  services  wlrich  the  great  British  shipping 
trade  renders  to  the  foreigner.  A  low  estimate  of  these  is 
£100,000,000.  Next  there  is  a  sum  due  to  us  for  profit  on  British 
capital  employed  in  foreign  business,  interest  on  British  invest¬ 
ments  in  foreign  countries,  and  salaries,  annuities,  and  pensions 
(mainly  Indian)  which  are  remitted  to  this  countrv'.  In  1899  Sir 
Bobert  Gift'en  ^  estimated  that  a  total  of  £90,000,{)00  was  not  far 
olf  the  mark  for  these  items.  Finally  there  are  the  payments  due 
to  us  on  commissions,  insurance,  agency,  and  similar  items.  Sir 
Bobert  Gilfen  estimated  these  at  £10,000,000  in  1882,^  and  they 
must  have  largely  increased  since  that  date.  Let  us  say 
£20,000,000.  Adding  up  these  varioiis  amounts,  we  reach  a  total 
of  at  least  £550,000,000  due  to  us  every  year  from  the  foreigner. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  receive  £520,000,000,  the  dift'erence  being 
accounted  for  by  the  reinvestment  abroad  of  interest  earned 
abroad  and  by  the  payments  among  our  exports  of  values  duo 
to  the  foreigner  for  his  investments  on  business  in  this  countiy.^ 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  obtaining  payment 
for  our  goods  sent  out  and  services  rendered,  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  is  an  absolute  condition  of  British  foreign  trade, 
and  whoever  desires  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  imports  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  wish  that  we  shall  not  be  paid  for  goods  delivered  or 
services  rendered.  So  far  from  being  reduced,  the  excess  of  im¬ 
ports  must  and  ought  to  increase,  so  long  as  the  shipping  trade 
expands  and  Englishmen  continue  to  invest  any  portion  of  their 
savings  abroad.  This  is  what  Free  Traders  mean  when  they  say 
that  impoi-ts  are  the  true  test  of  British  foreign  trade  prosperity. 
For  though  our  visible  exports  may  not  show  an  increase  as 
rapid  as  our  imports,  the  latter  arc  the  index  of  those  immense 
invisible  exports  in  which  Great  Britain  stands  pre-eminent  in 
the  world. 

(1)  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  1899. 

(2)  Ibid.,  1882. 

(5)  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  estimates  are  very  conservative,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
payments  due  to  us  from  the  foreigner  are  considerably  greater  than  are  here  sug¬ 
gested,  and  leave  a  larger  margin  for  reinvestment  abroad  and  for  interest  due  to 
the  foreigner.  The  assessments  for  Income  Tax  show  an  increase  of  over  £6,000,000 
in  the  earnings  from  foreign  investments  since  1896-7.  (46th  Report  of  the  Com¬ 

missioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  year  ending  31st  March,  1903,  p.  202.) 
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There  could  be  no  permanent  trade  between  two  countries 
if  the  one  had  everything  to  give  and  the  other  nothing 
to  offer.  Suppose  that  for  a  few  months  wo  purchased  heavily 
abroad  and  at  the  same  time  suspended  both  our  exports  of  goods 
and  those  “  invisible  exports  ”  which  consist  of  services  rendered 
through  the  shipping  trade  and  in  other  ways  to  the  foreigner. 
What,  in  that  case,  would  be  the  result?  Manifestly  that  Mr. 
Seddon’s  nightmare  would  become  true,  and  an  enormous  stream 
of  bullion  or  golden  sovereigns  would  issue  from  the  country  in 
payment  of  these  purchases.  But,  simultaneously,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  export  of  gold,  prices  would  fall  in  England  and 
rise  abroad,  until  it  again  became  profitable  for  the  foreigner  to 
purchase  goods  in  England  equivalent  in  value  to  the  goods  we 
were  purchasing  from  him.  We  can  see  the  process  everywhere  in 
operation.  If  a  nation  temporarily  overpurehases,  that  is,  buys 
more  from  the  foreigner  than  it  is  able  to  pay  for  in  goods  and 
services,  the  shipments  of  bullion  which  then  become  necessary 
operate  automatically  to  check  the  home  trade  and  by  lower¬ 
ing  prices  to  bring  them  to  the  level  at  which  it  be¬ 
comes  profitable  to  the  foreigner  to  become  a  customer.  The 
outward  expression  of  this  is  the  rise  in  the  bank  rate,  which  at 
once  checks  the  outfiow  of  gold  and  has  an  adverse  effect  upon 
home  trade.  These  monetary  movements,  which  some  people 
find  so  mysterious,  are  merely  the  mechanical  ways  of  equalising 
the  conditions  between  the  various  parties  engaged  in  barter,  and 
of  putting  a  temporary  check  on  trade  when  one  side  has  bought 
in  goods  or  services  more  than  it  can  pay  for  in  goods  or  services. 
The  fear  of  over-buying,  by  which  we  mean  buying  from  the 
foreigner  more  than  is  the  equivalent  of  our  exports,  added  to 
what  is  due  to  us  on  freights,  investments,  etc.,  need  not  oppress 
us  in  the  least.  If  there  were  any  ground  for  it,  we  should 
instantly  be  warned  by  the  shipments  of  gold,  and  these,  again, 
would  operate  automatically  to  check  our  imprudence.  That  we 
do  not  overbuy  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  balance  we 
import  rather  more  bullion  and  specie  than  we  export. 

Now,  this  brief  summaiy  of  the  conditions  of  foreign  trade  is 
no  economic  pedantry,  but  the  everyday  working  hypothesis  on 
which  it  is  conducted  by  those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  looks  to 
many  of  us  a  matter-of-fact  account  of  business  transactions;  and 
since  no  alternative  has  ever  been  suggested  by  any  of  the  dis¬ 
putants  in  this  controversy,  we  see  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
depart  from  it.  But  obviously  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any 
of  the  leading  assumptions  and  conclusions  in  “Calchas’s” 
articles.  If  it  is  true,  then  it  is  irrational  to  yield  to  this  panic 
about  the  foreigner  driving  us  back  in  the  home  markets  and 
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to  treat  him  as  a  nefarious  eoiispirator  when  he  is  paying  us 
our  just  dues  and  “dumping”  his  dividends  into  our  banks  in 
the  only  way  which  is  open  to  him  under  the  conditions  of 
normal  and  healthy  trade.  So  long  as  this  hypothesis  stands,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  avowed  aims  and  objects  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  Party  are  simply  meaningless.  If  foreign  trade  is  a 
process  of  exchange,  then  it  is  folly  to  get  into  a  panic  about 
“  money  leaving  the  countiy,”  or  to  speak  as  if  we  should  do 
better  if  our  customers  were  poorer  or  if  they  refrained  from 
sending  us  the  goods  by  which  alone  they  can  pay  us  for  the 
goods  we  send  them  and  the  vast  services  w'hich  in  other  ways  we 
render  them.  A  Protectionist  is  fully  entitled,  if  he  chooses,  to 
say  that  foreign  trade  is  a  bad  thing,  or  foreign  investments 
undesirable,  or  the  shipping  trade  an  unworthy  occupation;  but 
he  cannot  without  absurdity  say  in  one  breath  that  all  these  are 
good  and  desirable  things,  and  in  the  next  breath  denounce  the 
imports  which  alone  make  them  profitable  and  possible.  To 
speak,  therefore,  as  “  Calchas  ”  does,  of  the  field  of  the  home 
manufacturer  being  restricted  and  of  his  power  to  compete  abroad 
being  injured,  because  the  imports  rise  without  pause  or  check, 
is  equivalent  to  saying,  first,  that  the  foreigner  requires  no  pay¬ 
ment  from  us,  and  second,  that  we  should  be  wealthier  and 
stronger  in  competition  if  we  forbore  to  ask  payment  for  our 
goods  and  services  from  our  foreign  customer.  Until  “  Calchas  ” 
or  other  Protectionists  can  supply  us  with  a  new  theory  of 
trade,  a  large  part  of  his  and  their  argument  will  continue  to 
involve  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  absurdities.  Foreign  trade 
is  avowedly  their  ideal,  but  it  is  a  foreign  trade  consisting  of 
exports  without  imports.  We  are  to  “  dump,”  but  never  to  be 
“  dumped  upon  ” — perpetually  to  give,  but  seldom  or  never  to 
receive.  Foreign  or  any  other  trade  conducted  on  these  principles 
would  of  course  become  rapidly  bankrupt. 

Here  let  me  briefly  glance  at  certain  assumptions  and  admis¬ 
sions  Avhich  “Calchas  ”  desires  to  fasten  on  to  Free  Traders.  The 
Free  Trader  does  not  admit  that  the  protective  system  favours 
capital.  What  he  not  only  admits,  but  asserts,  is  that  Protection 
is  good  for  some  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass,  both 
of  consumers  and  capitalists.  The  same  argument  is  true  of 
labour  in  the  aggregate  as  of  capital  in  the  aggregate.  Thus  it 
might  very  well  be  that,  if  the  boot  trade  were  protected,  five 
pairs  of  boots  might  be  turned  out  at  Northampton  for  every  four 
that  are  now  made  there.  But  if,  as  is  certain  to  be  the  case,  the 
protective  system  depressed  the  export  trade  as  a  whole,  the  labour 
now  engaged  in  it  would  have  to  find  employment  in  the  boot 
or  some  other  protected  trade,  and  there  would  be  at  least  five 
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iiieii  lo  do  llie  work  wliicdi  is  now  divided  between  four.  The 
expectation  that  wages  will  rise  or  employment  be  more  regular 
is,  so  far  as  this  factor  is  concerned,  wholly  unreasonable.  In 
Germany,  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ideal  protective  system  is  in 
force,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latest  and  most  scientific 
methods  of  manufacture  are  applied,  and  the  workman  is  both 
skilful  and  highly  trained,  the  wages  are  yet  considerably  lower, 
the  hours  of  labour  considerably  longer,  and  the  cost  for  an  e(pial 
standard  of  living  considerably  higher  than  in  England. 

*•  *  *  *  * 

Thus  far  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking  that,  even  it  British 
trade  were  in  a  state  of  stagnation  and  decline,  the  protectionist 
remedy  would  onh'  increase  the  disease.  We  now  approach  tlie 
statistical  part  of  the  case  by  which  “  Calchas  ”  seeks  to  prove 
that  we  are  in  this  plight.  The  vendors  of  our  patent  meclicine 
aie  not  content  with  the  ordinary  form  of  advertisement.  They 
will  have  it,  not  only  that  their  remedy  is  better  than  all  others, 
Init  that  their  patient  is  desperately  and  mortally  ill,  and  that 
his  last  chance  of  recovery  is  to  summon  them  to  his  bedside. 
If  the  pious  vows  and  private  prayers  of  certain  politicians  could 
deflect  that  rising  curve  of  exports  which  has  seemed  to  indicate 
a  continuance  of  prosperity  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  we 
suspect  it  would  dip  sharply  from  this  time  forth  until  it  reached 
the  point  at  which  it  would  furnish  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  an 
effective  argument. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  our 
greatest  imperialist  engaged  upon  the  apparently  congenial  task 
of  “  crabbing  ”  the  Empire  and  “  crabbing  ”  British  trade — if  one 
may  speak  thus  familiarly  of  great  men.  They  positively  gloat 
over  the  morbid  symptoms  which  they  imagine  themselves  to 
have  discovered.  They  ransack  the  past  for  figures  which  may 
by  comparison  make  the  present  appear  gloomy,  and  they 
studiously  ignore  or  suppress  the  intervening  years  which  might 
make  it  appear  cheerful.  They  eschew  the  averages  by  which 
the  student  of  trade  statistics  endeavours  to  equalise  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  from  year  to  year  and  give  none  of  the  ordinarily  accepted 
explanations  of  abnormal  years.  They  make  no  allowance  for 
the  enormous  differences  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  in  the 
different  years  that  they  compare,  but  assume  that  industry  must 
have  been  stagnant  in  the  interval  if  the  values  in  gold  remain 
the  same,  and  that  it  must  have  declined  if  the  values  in  gold 
have  fallen.  Statistics  so  arbitrary,  so  haphazard,  and  so  dis¬ 
ingenuous  are  quite  useless  for  any  scientific  purpose;  but  since 
those  which  “  Calchas  ”  uses  are  clearly  regarded  as  the  choicest 
weapons  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  armoury,  and  since  they  are  re- 
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peated  over  and  over  again  in  the  Birmingham  literatitre,  they 
are  worth  rather  careful  attention.  To  go  through  them  in  detail 
is  impossible  within  the  space  of  a  magazine  article,  hut  their 
leading  characteristics  may  be  briefly  noted.  First,  it  will  be 
seen  that  “  Calchas  ”  almost  invariably  in  his  comparisons  starts 
from  the  year  1872.  Why  is  that?  “  Calchas,”  we  suppose,  will 
answer  that  it  is  natural  to  take  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  that, 
since  the  last  figures  available  are  those  for  1902,  he  is  bound 
to  begin  with  1872.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  year  1872  was 
an  altogether  abnormal  one  for  British  exports,  which  advanced 
temporarily  in  that  year  by  £56,000,000,  and  rapidly  fell  back 
to  their  normal  level  afterwards.  Sir  Alfred  Bateman,  to  whose 
“admirable  memorandum”  our  Protectionists  so  often  refer,  is 
careful  to  explain,  as  they  do  not,  the  exceptional  conditions  of 
this  year.  “  The  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  he  tells  us, 
“  were  largely  swollen  by  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany,  the  payment  of  the  French 
indemnity  to  Germany,  and  the  boom  in  our  iron  and  coal  trades 
at  a  time  when  railway  construction  abroad  was  brisk.  These  and 
other  causes  all  contributed  to  uniisually  high  prices.”  The  best 
corrective  is  to  supply  the  figures  for  the  years  1869-75  :  — 


18G9 

...  189,954,000 

1870 

...  199,587,000 

1871  ... 

...  223,066,000 

1872  ... 

...  256,257,000 

1873  ... 

...  255,165,000 

1874  ... 

...  239,558,000 

1875  ... 

...  223,466,000 

Therefore,  if  the  year  1872  is  to  be  taken  as  the  starting-point 
it  should  be  carefully  explained  that  it  was  governed  by  quite 
exceptional  causes,  which  vitiate  the  comparison  between  it  and 
other  years.  But  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  that  fact,  and  if 
the  figures  are  given  in  full  instead  of  by  fits  and  starts,  or  if 
they  are  grouped  in  quinquennial  averages  as  they  should  be,  a 
wholly  different  moral  emerges  from  that  which  “  Calchas  ”  desires 
to  draw  from  his  tables  (pp.  21  and  22  of  July  number).  Trade 
did  not  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  the  year  1872,  and  then 
suddenly  become  stagnant  or  decline  till  1902.  It  continued  to 
increase  during  the  whole  period;  and  if  we  measure  exports  by 
volume  as  well  as  value,  the  growth  of  the  output  has  much  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population.  These  facts  we 
will  set  out  more  clearly  a  little  later.  Next,  it  will  be  seen  that 
‘‘  Calchas  ”  invariably  omits  coal  from  his  figures  of  British 
exports,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  some 
of  li  is  supporters  have  explained,  considers  the  exportation  of  “an 
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exhaustible  product  of  the  earth”  to  be  unprofitable  and  even 
improper.  But  the  omission  at  once  involves  us  in  all  manner 
of  absurdities.  Coal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  every  finished 
article  that  we  send  abroad.  It  takes  two  tons  of  coal  to  produce 
a  ton  of  pig-iron.  We  can  therefore  send  no  manufactured  article 
abroad  without  “  denuding  ourselves  of  the  exhaustible  product.” 
The  same  argument  would  apply  to  all  the  minerals  which  we  and 
other  countries  export,  and  if  our  figures  are  to  be  made  to  look 
worse  by  deducting  £28,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  exported  coal, 
corresponding  deductions  should  at  least  be  made  from  the  foreign 
statistics  which  are  brought  into  comparison.  The  exclusion  of 
new  ships  is  necessary,  since  they  were  only  entered  in  the  official 
statistics  for  the  first  time  in  1899,  but  this,  also,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  more  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  than  to  her 
competitors.  Taking  these  various  factors  together,  we  shall  find 
that,  if  coal  is  included,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  figures  are  taken  consecutively,  and  not  started  arbi¬ 
trarily  at  1872,  most  of  “  Calchas’s  ”  tables  altogether  fail  to 
support  the  requisite  tale  of  woe. 

But  now  we  pass  to  the  very  heart  of  the  argument.  We  have 
tables  put  before  us  to  show  that  British  exports  have  been 
stationary  or  declining  with  foreign  countries,  while  they  have 
advanced  rapidly  and  continuously  with  the  Colonies.  The  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  alleged  decline  and  stagnation 
hereafter,  but  let  us  accept  that  part  of  it  provisionally.  What 
is  the  inference?  Here  we  are  in  a  complete  fog.  At  one 
moment  “Calchas”  treats  it  as  the  most  alarming  of  all  the 
morbid  symptoms;  at  the  next  he  is  vehemently  arguing  that 
it  is  a  consximmation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  and  so  essential 
to  the  salvation  of  British  commerce  that  the  whole  fiscal  system 
must  be  upset  to  secure  it.  We  are  accordingly  bound  to  suppose 
that  the  diversion  of  British  indxistrial  energy  from  the  foreigner 
to  the  Colonial  is  a  bad  thing  when  it  follows  in  the  natural  order 
of  events,  and  only  becomes  a  good  thing  when  it  is  specially 
brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

We  pass  now  to  another  argument  which  is  arrived  at  by  re¬ 
arrangements  of  the  same  figures.  It  is  that  the  stagnation  or 
decline  of  our  exports  is  a  manifestation  of  our  trade  with  Pro¬ 
tected  countries,  which  is  altogether  absent  from  our  trade  in 
neutral  markets.  To  prove  this  “  Calchas  ”  gives  (p.  24,  J uly 
number)  a  table  of  figures  of  trade  in  the  Asiatic,  African,  and 
South  American  markets,  about  which  he  is,  in  comparison  with 
his  usual  despondency,  quite  unaccountably  cheerful.  For  though 
the  total  exports  only  rise  from  £47,000,000  in  1872  to  £50,800,000 
in  the  last  year,  he  describes  this  as  “  slow  but  real  progress,” 
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thougli  in  any  other  connection  it  would  certainly  have  been 
presented  as  a  picture  of  stagnation.  But  even  if  the  increase 
had  been  twice  or  thrice  as  great,  it  would  not  have  sustained 
the  argument.  “Calchas”  appears  to  misunderstand  the  use  of 
the  expression  “neutral  market.”  The  expression  is  sometimes 
loosely  used  as  a  synonym  for  free  markets,  but  it  is  of  course  a 
relative  term  which  applies  to  any  market,  free  or  protected,  where 
the  conditions  are  equalised  between  foreign  competitors.  The 
question,  therefore,  to  be  determined  is  not  whether  we  are  doing 
well,  but  whether  we  are  doing  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  or  w'orse 
than,  our  foreign  competitors.  The  utmost  that  could  be  deduced 
from  “  Calchas’s  ”  figures,  assuming  them  to  be  correct,  is  that  we 
are  doing  rather  better  in  one  group  of  markets  than  in  another 
group,  most  of  both  groups  being  protected.  This  matter  is  inves¬ 
tigated  on  the  right  lines — that  is  to  say,  by  comparison  with 
our  foreign  rivals  in  markets  where  the  conditions  are  equal 
between  them  and  us — in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  which  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  rivals 
are,  in  this  sphere  of  activity,  doing  somewhat  better 
than  we  are.  We  should  need  to  investigate  each  case  very 
carefully  before  drawing  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  too  long  a  matter  to  enter 
into  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  “  Calchas’s  ”  figures, 
even  if  accurate,  do  not  support  his  conclusion,  and  that  Lord 
Goschen,  with  whom  he  is  arguing,  is  not  floored,  as  he  supposes. 

But  the  whole  of  this  particular  argument  is  fundamentally 
absurd.  For  consider  the  steps.  One  table  proves  to  us  that 
British  trade  has  prospered  and  advanced  with  British  Colonies, 
while  it  has  declined  or  stagnated  in  foreign  markets.  The  next 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  decline  or  stagnation  in  the  foreign 
markets  must  be  due  to  their  tarift's.  But  “  Calchas,”  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Colonial  markets 
are  largely  protected  markets,  some  of  them,  and  especially  those 
in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  chiefly  interested,  having  higher 
tariffs  than  are  at  all  common  in  Europe.  Therefore,  the  alleged 
proof  entirely  breaks  down.  Even  if  we  accept  “Calehas’s” 
figures,  all  that  they  tell  us  is  that  trade  prospers  more  in  one 
Protected  country  than  in  another,  from  which  no  inference  wdiat- 
ever  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  Protection  on  trade.  The 
explanation  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  Colonial  and  the 
relative  decline  of  foreign  trade  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and 
as  we  shall  presently  suggest,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find. 
But,  of  course,  if  “  Calchas’s  ”  case  is  disposed  of  in  this  respect, 
then  also  the  strongest  part  of  the  argument  for  “  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  the  foreigner  ”  disappears.  “  Calchas  s  comparative 
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tables  for  “the  maximum  years  of  traJe,”  need  alarm  no  one. 
Almost  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by  taking  selected  years 
when  trade  happened  to  be  exceptionally  prosperous,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  last  figures  available.  No  valid  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  a  single  year,  and  still  less 
from  a  special  selection  in  which  the  years  are  chosen  to  suit 
the  argument.  By  a  corresponding  selection  of  minimum  years 
in  the  past  it  would  be  possible  to  give  an  altogether  fallacious 
appearance  of  prosperity.  The  fallacy  is  neatly  disguised  by  the 
use  of  the  word  “  maximum.”  What  is  done  is  to  take  exception¬ 
ally  good  years  and  to  compare  them  with  1902,  which  we  cannot 
pronounce  to  be  a  “  maximum  ”  until  we  have  the  figures  for 
subsequent  years.  So  far  it  is  exceeded  by  1903.  The  word 
“  maximum  ”  has  no  significance  for  any  purpose  of  comparison. 
Still  more  misleading  is  “Calchas’s”  comparison  of  the  British 
and  Prussian  income-tax  returns.  The  latter,  he  says,  “  show  for 
the  last  ten  years  an  absolutely  greater  accumulation  of  wealth 
than  has  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  still  greater 
increase  relatively  to  the  smaller  population  of  the  Prussian  King¬ 
dom.”  The  assessments  for  income-tax  are  made  on  such  entirely 
different  principles  in  the  two  countries  that  no  such  deduction 
can  possibly  be  made.  In  Prussia  the  assessment  starts  at  £45 
a  year,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  come  under  assess¬ 
ment  between  £45  and  £150,  and  less  than  five  per  cent,  under 
the  higher  assessments.  In  this  country  we  assess  no  income 
under  £160.  Any  comparison  between  the  totals  is,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question. 

It  would  be  impossible,  without  reprinting  the  whole  of  “Cal- 
chas's”  tables  from  the  July  number,  to  apply  these  correctives 
to  them  in  detail,  but  the  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do 
it  for  himself  will  find  his  alarm  considerably  abated.  Mere 
criticism,  however,  of  these  selected  figures  is  not  enough.  We 
need  some  rational  theory  of  the  course  of  British  trade  during 
the  last  forty  years,  without  exaggerating  its  good  or  disguising 
its  bad  points,  and  if  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  while  I  give 
a  few  figures  and  comments  of  my  own,  he  will,  I  hope,  have 
some  material  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  whole  case. 

I  take  forty  years  because  that  period  starts  us  fairly  from 
what  may  be  called  normal  figures,  and  not  from  that  annus 
viirahilis,  1872,  upon  which  our  Protectionist  so  largely  relies. 
Now,  let  us  take  the  figures  of  British  exports,  not  excluding  coal, 
and  divide  into  quinquennial  and  decennial  averages,  the  only 
method  which  fairly  equalises  the  temporary  fluctuations.  The 
result  we  get  is  as  follows :  — 
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Quinquennial  Averages  (excluding  ships.) 

1863—67  £168,553,000 

1868—72  209,708,000 

1873—77  223,544,000 

1878—82  216,586,000 

1883—87  223,943,000 

1888—92  244,290,000 

1893—97  226,951,000 

1898— lf02  .  263,932,000 

Decennial  Averages. 

1863—72  189,130,000 

1873-82  215,065,mK) 

188a-92  234,116,000 

1893—1902  .  245,442,000 

The  quinquennial  periods  sliow  ebb  and  flow,  the  tide  rising  a 
little  higher  with  each  flood,  and  each  “  maximum,”  as  “  Calchas  ” 
would  call  it,  yielding  a  substantial  advance  on  the  previous 
“maximum.”  The  decennial  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
continuous  progress.  Let  us  now  take  the  figures  of  imports  and 
arrange  them  in  the  same  manner :  — 

British  Imtorts. 

Quinquennial  Averages. 

1863—7  £273,000,000 

1868—72  315,800,000 

1873—77  376,800,000 

1878—82  390,600,000 

1888—87  380,000,000 

1888—92  417,200,000 

1893—97  424,600,000 

1898—1902  .  505,800,000 

Decennial  .Averages. 

1863—72  294,400,000 

1873  -  82  383,700,000 

1883—92  398,600,000 

1898—1902  .  405,200,000 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  increase  in  imports  is  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  exports.  The  causes 
which  abundantly  account  for  this  have  already  been  explained, 
but  one  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  figures  wbicli  record  the 
astonishing  and  continuous  growth  of  British  shipjiing  during 
this  period ;  — 

Net  Tonnage  of  British  Steamsiiits. 

1863—67  778,800 

1868—72  1,164,200 

1873—77  1,933,400 

1878—82  2,777,800 

1883-  87  3,939,000 

1888-92  4,996,200 

1893—97  6,095,800 

1898—1903  .  7,291,400 
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We  can  thus  see  at  a  glance  how  the  growth  of  the  shipping 
trade  accompanies  the  growth  of  imports.  Here,  as  I  have  said 
before,  we  have  the  chief  index  of  that  huge  volume  of  “  invisible 
exports,”  comprised  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  ought  always 
to  be  in  our  minds  when  we  are  comparing  the  figures  of  our 
trade  with  those  of  our  neighbours’  trade.  There  is  evidence  in 
these  years  of  a  considerable  diversion  of  energy  to  the  shipping 
trade,  which  might  otherwise  have  gone  out  into  the  industrialism 
which  bears  fruit  in  visible  exports.  W’hen  other  trade  is  slack, 
shipping  continuously  increases,  finding  employment  for  immense 
numbers  in  building  and  manning,  and  in  the  numerous  other 
branches  of  employment  which  attend  a  great  carrying  trade.  Here, 
at  all  events,  is  a  development  which  no  possible  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  most  inconsolable  pessimist  can  succeed  in  depre¬ 
ciating.  It  is  a  natural  enterprise  for  an  islantl  people — an  enter¬ 
prise  on  which  its  oversea  Empire  depends,  and  in  which  as  an 
imperial  people  we  may  fairly  take  pride. 

Having  thus  laid  out  the  ground,  let  us  now  proceed  to  com¬ 
parisons.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  “  Calchas  ”  says,  that,  taking 
exports  alone,  Germany  and  the  United  States  show  a  greater 
relative  increase  in  the  aggregate  than  Great  Britain.  Good 
reasons  have  been  shown  for  not  taking  exports  alone  as  a  measure 
of  foreign  trade,  chief  among  them,  as  I  have  just  said,  that  this 
method  practically  rules  out  the  industry  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  an  overwhelming  ascendancy.  However,  for  the  moment,  let 
us  take  exports  alone.  Here  I  must  rely  on  Sir  Alfred  Bateman’s 
figures  for  two  five-yearly  periods,  from  1880  onwards :  — 


i 

Average, 

1880-84. 

Average, 

1896-1900. 

Increase  ( -t )  or  Decrease  ( - ) 
in  1896-1900  coinpared 
with  1880-84. 

Amount, 

1 

j  Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom  . 

France  . 

Germany  . 

United  States  . 

Million  £ 

1  234 

1  138 

I  156 

166 

Million  £ 
249 

150 

192 

237 

Million  £ 

(  +  )  15 
(  +  )  12 
(  +  )  36 
(  +  )  71 

(  +  )  C-4 
(^)  8  7 
(  +  )  23-1 
(  +  )  42-8 

At  first  sight  these  figures  look  black, and  our  Protectionists  regard 
them  with  gloomy  satisfaction,  especially  the  percentages  which, 
since  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  start  from  smaller 
beginnings,  are  necessarily  even  more  against  us  than  the  totals. 
But  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  ships  and  their 
machinery  are  omitted,  it  has  always  to  be  remembered  that  these 
are  the  aggregate  figures  of  nations  which  greatly  differ  from  each 
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other  in  area  and  population.  “  It  is  necessary,”  says  Sir  Alfred 
Bateman,  “to  examine  the  facts  not  only  as  they  stand  alone, 
but  as  they  appear  when  the  amounts  per  head  are  compared.” 
The  following  table  gives  the  figures  per  head  for  the  quinquen¬ 
nial  periods  from  1875  onwards  :  — 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

Average  of  period — 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

1875-7!) 

6  0  0 

3  14  11 

3 

3  0 

2  16  3 

1880-84 

6  13  2 

3  13  5 

3 

8  8 

3  5  11 

1885-89 

6  3  8 

3  9  3 

3 

5  6 

2  11  10 

1890-94 

6  2  11 

3  11  4 

3 

2  t) 

2  19  0 

1895-99 

5  19  5 

3  14  8 

3 

7  2 

2  18  4 

Ihus,  as  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  says,  “  the  exports  per  head  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  far  in  excess  of  what  they  are  in  either 
France  or  Germany,  and  still  more  in  excess  of  what  they  are  in 
the  United  States.”  “Since  1875  the  exports  per  head  have  been 
nearly  stationary  in  all  the  countries  named,  so  that  no  one  is 
getting  ahead  of  the  others  in  this  respect.”^ 

Here,  surely,  we  are  beginning  to  get  the  clue  to  the  facts  and 
figures  which  appear  so  horrifying  to  “  Calchas.” 

For  what  now  emerges?  Plainly  this — that,  while  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  the  greater  populations  gain  upon  us,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  the  relative  industrial  capacities  of  the  Englishman, 
the  Frenchman,  the  German,  and  the  American  remain  almost 
exactly  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Great  Britain,  now 
as  then,  exports  nearly  twice  as  much  per  head  of  her  population 
as  Germany  and  the  United  States  per  head  of  their  populations. 
That,  surely,  is  not  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  and  still  less 
unsatisfactory,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  immense  energy  which 
during  the  same  period  has  gone  into  shipping.  If  we  are  to 
augur  decline  or  advance  from  the  figures  of  the  export  trade, 
which  are  merely  one  test  among  many,  it  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  positions  per  head.  It  is  a  wholly  vain 
supposition  which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  dillusion  and  ground¬ 
less  panic,  that  we  with  our  smaller  population  can  continue  per¬ 
petually  to  hold  the  same  relative  position  in  aggregate  output  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  with  populations  respectively 
forty  per  cent,  and  eighty  per  cent,  greater  than  ours.  In  that 
respect  we  are  comparing  a  hundred  horse-power  engine  with  a 
hundred  and  forty  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  horse-power  engine. 
The  smaller  machine  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  the 
same  amount  of  energy  as  the  larger. 

(1)  British  and  Foreign  Trade  Memorandum,  Ed.  1899,  p.  11. 
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But  in  looking  at  Sir  Alfred  Bateman’s  remarkable  figures  of 
exports  per  bead  of  population,  the  reader  may  perhaps  have 
asked  himself  whether  in  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  science  and 
mechanics  which  the  period  has  witnessed,  the  productive  capacity 
of  mankind  can  have  remained  stationary,  as  these  figures  seem  to 
suggest.  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  it  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased.  For  what  the  figures  show  us  is  not  the  output  or  the 
volume  of  trade,  but  its  value  measured  in  gold,  and  in  the  years 
under  review  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  has  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  Thus,  to  take  a  simple  instance,  sixty-four 
sovereigns  in  1898  purchased  as  much  as  109  sovereigns  in  1872 — 
a  consideration  which  further  dims  the  lustre  of  that  wonderful 
year.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  measure  the  industrial  energy 
of  any  country  by  comparisons  between  present  and  past,  we  must 
make  due  allowance  for  the  changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  sovereign,  as  we  can  do  by  means  of  the  index  numbers,  so- 
called,  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  and  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Slater  a  short  time  ago  prepared  for  the 
W  estviinster  Gazette  a  diagram  of  British  exports  cor¬ 
rected  according  to  the  index  numbers,  so  as  to  show  the  volume 
instead  of  the  gold  value  of  the  goods  exported.  This  I  venture 
to  borrow :  — ^ 


Xow  the  merest  glance  at  this  diagram  shows  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  British  industrial  energy,  as  measured  in  exports, 
has  declined  or  is  stagnating.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  continuous  increase  of  output  which  is  not  the  less  a 
(1)  The  unit  which  is  here  employed  is  that  of  the  purchasing  power  of  £1,000,000 
in  the  years  1865-9. 
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mark  of  industrial  virility  because  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fall 
in  prices.^ 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  as  “  Calchas  ”  and  his  friends  so  per¬ 
petually  assert,  that  we  are  either  stagnating,  decaying,  or  being 
crushed  out.  The  increase  of  trade  with  Canada  and  with  South 
Africa,  says  “  Calchas,”  “  has  concealed  the  decline  in  extra 
Imperial  markets.”  But  suppose  we  just  alter  the  words,  and  say 
that  Colonial  development  has  diverted  the  stream  of  British 
trade  from  foreign  countries  to  the  Colonies,  do  we  not  get  a 
much  more  probable  and  rational,  if  less  romantic  and  alarming, 
version  of  the  facts?  The  causes  which  divert  trade,  either  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently,  from  one  market  to  another,  are  many 
and  obscure,  and  need  to  be  explored  with  the  greatest  patience 
and  care.  A  Tariff  barrier,  or  the  rise  of  a  home  industry,  may 
check  the  importation  in  one,  while  it  is  actively  stimulated  in 
another  by  the  floating  of  loans,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
plant,  machinery,  and  other  goods  by  which  the  loan  is  conveyed 
from  the  creditor  to  the  debtor.  The  loans  floated  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Colonies  alone  during  the  last  ten  years  amount  to  seventy 
millions  sterling,  and  this  vast  amount  has  been  represented  mainly 
by  exports  from  Great  Britain.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that 
during  this  period  there  should  have  been  a  diversion  of  exports 
from  foreign  countries  to  the  Colonies,  and  extremely  probable 
that  when  this  development  period  is  at  an  end  the  Colonial  exports 
will  fall  or  remain  stationary,  while  the  foreign  exports  again 
advance.  If  that  happened,  the  Protectionist  party  would  no 
doubt  have  a  fresh  panic  about  the  decay  of  Colonial  trade,  which 
they  would  tell  us  was  due  to  our  obstinate  refusal  to  accept 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  It  would  of  course  be  due  simply  to 
the  cessation  of  those  Colonial  borrowings  over  which  some  of  our 
financial  critics  already  shake  mournful  heads,  while  heartily 
applauding  the  increased  flow  of  exports  to  the  Colonies  which  are 
their  necessary  consequence. 

To  what  conclusion  do  these  considerations  tend?  First,  to  a 
quite  different  conception  of  the  course  of  trade  history  from  that 
which  the  Protectionist  school  adopts.  We  look  behind  the  money 
values  to  the  volume  of  trade,  and  form  our  expectations  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  populations  and  industrial  capacities  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Judging  by  these  tests  we  And  no  ground  for  panic. 
The  volume  of  British  trade  has  immensely  increased;  the  com¬ 
parison  per  head  of  the  population  is  very  nearly  as  much  in 
our  favour  as  a  generation  ago;  our  maritime  supremacy  is  as 
great  as  ever.  To  suppose  that  in  aggregate  output  we  can  hold 

(1)  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  has  estimated  that  at  the  extraordinary  prices  of  1872  our 
exports  in  1900  would  have  amounted  to  about  £425.000,000,  instead  of  the 
£284,000,000  shown  in  the  Custom  House  returns. 
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the  same  relative  position  as  formerly  to  countries  which  have  a 
far  larger  territory  and  immensely  greater  population  is  not  in  our 
view  a  rational  expectation,  nor  is  it  a  mean  accomplishment,  con¬ 
sidering  our  small  area,  and  lack  of  exportable  raw  material,  that 
we  should  for  so  long  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  hold  it  notwithstanding  the 
competition  of  more  populous  rivals.  Tlie  Protectionist  case 
assumes  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  large 
reserve  of  industrial  energy,  which  would  be  called  into  service 
by  the  imposition  of  tariffs.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  at 
least  for  the  period  we  have  been  examining.  To  all  appearances 
our  industries  have  been  working  at  high  pressure;  wealth  has 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  unemployment  has  come 
near  the  point  at  which  it  is  explained  by  physical  and 
moral  unfitness.  When  “  Calchas  ”  tells  us  that  “  hardly  any  new 
industry  has  been  founded  here  for  the  last  twenty  years”  he  is 
using  words  which  have  no  meaning  for  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  bustling  life  and  unsleeping  energy  of  the  industrial 
centres.  The  specialists  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  trade,  have 
for  each  of  the  last  three  years  been  asking  themselves  whether 
the  cycle  of  prosperity  could  possibly  be  prolonged  for  yet  another 
year  and  another.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  trade  capacity 
of  even  the  most  industrious  country  in  the  world.  It  is  improb¬ 
able  that  at  any  given  moment  we  shall  do  equally  well  over  the 
whole  field  of  commerce.  When  a  great  deal  of  energy  is  going 
out  into  Colonial  trade,  there  is  likely  to  be  less  energy  for  foreign 
trade.  Or  when  a  large  and  sudden  demand  comes  from  one  foreign 
market,  the  supplies  will  be  diverted  from  other  foreign  markets. 
To  say,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  increase  in  the  one  case 
merely  masks  stagnation  or  decay  in  the  other  is  to  speak  irration¬ 
ally.  There  may  even  be  times,  as  American  business  men  com¬ 
monly  allege,  when  the  foreign  trade,  which  for  the  purposes  of 
this  argument  we  are  taking  as  the  test,  ceases  to  be  any  sure 
guide  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  for  the  demand  of  the  home 
market  may  be  on  such  a  scale  that  it  becomes  unprofitable  or  less 
profitable  to  export.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  times 
when  an  apparently  prosperous  export  trade  may  even  argue 
depression  in  the  home  market.  We  need  to  survey  the  whole 
field  and  apply  a  dozen  different  tests,  before  we  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  trade  is  either  advancing  or  declining. 

If,  then,  on  surveying  the  recent  history  of  British  trade,  we 
can  find  no  substantial  reason  for  the  panic  which  has  overtaken 
some  of  our  politicians,  we  are  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  case 
which  is  urged  for  a  sudden  reversal  of  our  trade  policy.  But  in 
saying  this,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  that  Tree  Trade 
will  in  itself  protect  us  from  trade  depression,  or  the  failure  and 
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decay  of  important  industries.  It  is  possible  that  one  nation 
may  decline  under  Free  Trade  and  another  prosper  in  spite  of 
Protection.  No  commercial  policy  whatever  could  save  us  from 
the  consequences,  if  the  inheritors  of  wealth  lost  the  strenuous¬ 
ness  which  had  made  wealth,  or  if,  trusting  to  the  old  ways,  we 
despised  the  weapons  of  precision  and  the  scientific  armament 
which  are  as  necessary  in  modern  commerce  as  in  modern  war¬ 
fare.  Our  industrial  methods  have  indeed  in  recent  years  been 
somewhat  analogous  to  our  military  methods.  We  mismanage 
the  beginnings  and  are  slow  at  the  uptake  of  a  new  discovery, 
putting  obstacles  in  our  own  path  by  blundering  legislation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  electrical  industry,  or  more  recently  of  the 
motor  car  industry.  Or  we  give  away  a  great  trade,  rendered 
possible  by  one  of  our  own  men  of  science  because,  unlike  the 
Germans,  we  have  no  faith  in  chemists.  And  then,  as  in  war, 
we  muddle  through,  groaning  and  blundering  all  the  while,  but 
as  a  rule  regaining  a  large  share  of  what  we  had  lost  at  the 
beginning,  thanks  to  our  cheaper  production  and  conscientious 
workmanship.  It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  Protective 
Tariffs  would  help  us  in  any  of  these  respects,  or  do  anything 
more  than  shelter  us  for  a  time  in  a  restricted  and  inferior 
market.  Foreign  Tariffs  are  a  great  evil,  but  on  the  whole  we 
have  fought  them  successfully,  as  Peel  predicted,  by  free  im¬ 
ports,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  from  the  experience  of 
our  neighbours  that  retaliation,  so  far  from  leading  to  freer 
trade,  involves  those  who  use  it  in  a  more  stubborn  and  chronic 
Protectionism.  If  it  is  once  grasped  that  a  blow  at  imports  is  a 
blow  at  foreign  trade,  since  it  is  impossible  to  diminish  what  comes 
in  without  diminishing  what  goes  out,  a  large  part  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  Protection  will  be  recognised  as  a  mere  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanism  of  trade.  Apart  from  exchange  of  goods, 
no  nation  which  renders  such  immense  services  to  foreign  nations 
as  we  do  can  desire  to  make  the  collection  of  its  debts  more 
difficult.  The  rest  of  the  argument  is  a  plea  for  special  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  a  public  which,  like  ours,  is  uniquely 
dependent  on  free  and  abundant  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
from  oversea.  It  is  not  Cobdenism,  but  social  justice  which 
rejects  these  specifics;  and  the  commonsense  which  forbids  us  to 
believe  that  we  can  make  abundance  by  creating  artificial  scarcity 
will,  I  am  confident,  make  short  work  of  the  sophistical  pleas  by 
which  this  paralogism  is  disguised.  My  purpose,  however,  in 
writing  this  article,  was  not  to  argue  these  matters,  but  to  enter 
a  humble  protest  against  that  process  of  “  crabbing  ”  the  Empire 
and  its  trade  which  is  thought  to  be  a  fit  preliminary  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  campaign. 


J.  A.  Spexder. 
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The  real  power  and  originality  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea  lies  in 
its  combination  of  a  Protective  policy  for  manufacture  with  a 
development  of  free  imports  for  food.  It,  therefore,  meets  the 
double  need  of  an  industrial  nation  depending  on  the  one  baud 
upon  seaborne  supplies,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  productive  success 
against  Tariff-armed  competitors.  AVhen  the  Colonial  Secretary 
refers  to  the  example  of  the  Zollvereiu,  be  does  himself  less 
than  justice.  He  is  not  helped  by  the  word.  But  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  be  does  not  propose  the  thing. 

The  true  precedent  for  the  series  of  preferential  arrangements 
be  contemplates  with  the  Colonies  is,  as  will  be  shown  with  more 
detail  in  the  following  pages,  a  much  more  recent  one,  and  one 
also  upon  which  the  Cobden  Club  has  expended  the  whole  stock  of 
its  praises.  It  is  the  precedent  set  by  Count  Caprivi  in  negotia¬ 
ting  ten  years  ago  the  great  system  of  reciprocal  treaties  which 
secured  freer  trade  in  Central  Europe,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro¬ 
poses  to  secure  it  within  the  British  Empire.  Germany  and  her 
neighbours  retained  the  separate  tariffs  adapted  to  their  separate 
conditions,  while  conceding  to  each  other  the  fullest  reciprocity 
treatment,  and  the  result  has  been  of  immense  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  value  to  three-fourths  of  the  Continent.  It  harmonised 
a  more  bewildering  complexity  of  interests  than  any  with  which 
a  British  statesman  would  have  to  deal  in  the  vital  work  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  preferential  trade  to  the  diverse  local  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire.  When  the 
Cobden  Club  tells  us  that  such  a  thing  is  not  feasible,  the  answer 
is  that  such  a  thing  has  been  done  between  five  or  six  different 
foreign  countries,  and  in  the  face  of  far  greater  obstacles. 

A  year  ago  the  present  writer  maintained  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review  that  an  “  Imperial  Zollverein  coupled  with  Protective 
taxes  on  food  and  raw  material  would  be  a  pernicious  and  impos¬ 
sible  policy  for  this  country.”  But  there  is  no  contradiction.  If 
any  statesman  proposed  such  a  scheme,  or  any  single  article  of  such 
a  scheme,  it  would  still  be  pernicious  and  would  still  be  impossible. 
The  essence  of  a  Zollverein  is  a  single  fiscal  system  between 
more  or  less  federated  States.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  upon  a 
Protectionist  basis.  It  may  be  upon  such  a  Free  Trade  basis 
as  the  German  Zollverein  occupied  for  a  number  of  years  before 
1879.  But  it  must  be  either  way  upon  a  single  basis.  A  Zollverein 
implies  a  uniform  system,  whether  of  a  Protectionist  or  a  Free 
Trade  character,  and  such  a  system  is  absolutely  excluded  from 
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consideration  by  the  present  circumstances  of  the  British  Empire. 
No  common  arrangement  can  be  made  with  all  the  Colonies 
together.  But  a  diiferent  measure  and  kind  of  reciprocity  can  be 
negotiated  with  each  Colony  in  turn,  and  so  far  from  creating 
friction  and  bitterness  between  the  various  contracting  parties 
would  contribute  as  much  to  the  economic  development  and  poli¬ 
tical  unity  of  the  Empire  as  Count  Caprivi’s  reciprocal  treaties 
have  contributed  to  the  commercial  advantage  of  all  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  and  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  is  completely  elastic  and  adaptable  to  Canada,  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  India.  We  should  give 
them  all,  as  against  foreign  nations.  Free  Trade  upon  this  side. 
They  would  give  us  each  in  turn  various  degrees  of  preference 
corresponding  to  the  various  degrees  of  advantage  they  would 
derive  from  that  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  no 
uniformity ;  he  therefore  proposes  no  Zollverein.  That  word  ought 
to  disappear  from  the  vocabulary  of  this  controversy.  Taking  the 
Colonial  Secretary’s  scheme  as  a  whole  he  is  not  following  any 
example :  he  is  creating  one. 

But  neither  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  propose  a  tax  upon  raw' 
materials.  Neither  does  Mr.  Chamberlain  propose  Protective 
taxation  on  food.  Protection  in  that  sense  means  restriction.  It 
means  a  restraint  upon  importation.  It  means  an  artificial  limita¬ 
tion  of  supply  and  an  attempt  to  create  a  home  monopoly.  The 
preference  duties  are  designed  to  develop  a  special  supply  of  free 
imports,  to  increase  the  agricultural  production  of  the  Empire,  and 
to  give  a  more  satisfactory  guarantee  for  cheap  food  than,  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  heavy  rise  of  prices  in  the  last  few  years,  our 
present  methods  can  afford.  For  those  who  can  distinguish  between 
names  and  things  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  condemning  a 
uniform  Zollverein  for  the  Empire  and  restrictionist  taxation  upon 
food,  and  at  the  same  time  supporting  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme 
of  commercial  reciprocities  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies  coupled  with  what  may  be  rightly  termed  development — 
taxes  placed  upon  foreign  food  shipments  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  Colonial  free  imports.  To  secure  the  consent  of  the 
country  to  this  policy  Mr.  Chamberlain  required  nothing  but  time 
to  make  it  understood;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  he  has 
gained  the  time  he  needed,  thanks  to  the  brilliant  finesse  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  carrying  the  Cabinet  through  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  session  without  disaster. 

That  a  man  should  follow  his  thought  unflinchingly  wherever 
it  may  lead  has  been  defined  as  the  first  necessity  of  real  thinking. 
No  one  who  accepts  that  law  “amid  the  many  movements  of  his 
mind”  can  regard  consistency  as  an  end  in  itself  or  can  afford  to 
care  much  for  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But  since  it  has  been 
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made,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  some  brief  consideration.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  tlie  present  writer  discarded  Free  Trade 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  as  a  final  result  of  some  flux  and 
reflux  of  opinion  upon  tbe  question.  The  admission  mav 
be  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  type  of  critic  who  pores 
over  words  and  phrases  like  the  professor  in  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith’s  novel,  and  “pecks  at  them  like  a  domestic  fowl.” 
But  how  otherwise  can  a  genuine  change  of  mind  upon 
fundamental  ideas  ever  be  accomplished,  or  how  ought 
it  to  be  accomplished  except  gradually  and  with  moments  of 
revulsion  which  no  man  who  threads  his  way  through  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  a  great  issue  to  a  definite  conclusion  can  fail  to  feel 
or  should  be  ashamed  to  confess.  Everything  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  leading  up,  as  we  now  perceive,  to  the  present 
crisis,  though  the  exact  form  and  time  of  that  crisis  no  one  living 
could  have  foreseen.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  has 
been  a  rapid  dissolution  of  traditional  ideas.  The  nation  has 
been  full  of  vague  discontent,  full  of  a  profound  sense  of  Imperial 
and  commercial  insecurity,  full  of  the  desire  for  some  great 
national  awakening,  and  for  some  decisive  break  with  past  habits. 
Nothing  could  or  will  alter  this  instinctive  conviction  of  the 
country  that  many  nineteenth  century  methods  will  not  serve  for 
twentieth  century  purposes.  In  the  last  seven  years  there  has 
been  an  immense  expansion  in  the  productive  power  of  Germany 
and  America,  and  no  rational  being  can  doubt  that  when  ordinary 
conditions  are  restored  in  the  American  home  market,  foreign 
competition  must  be  far  more  formidable  than  anything  we  have 
known  in  the  past.  The  person  whose  mind  has  undergone 
no  alteration  of  view  upon  the  main  problems  of  politics  even 
in  the  last  half  decade,  must  possess  an  impenetrable  solidity  of 
intelligence  or  an  exceptional  distaste  for  research.  The  process 
by  which  one  mind  has  been  led  step  by  step  from  the  rejection 
of  foreign  free  imports  as  a  theor\',  to  the  acceptance  of  Pre¬ 
ferential  Trade  as  a  constructive  principle,  may  be  associated 
here  as  a  footnote  to  the  psychology  of  present  politics. 

Requested  by  the  Editor  of  this  Review^  to  examine  the  inter¬ 
national  position  and  prospects  of  England  at  the  commencement 
of  the  new  century,  the  present  writer,  in  considering  the  bearing 
of  fiscal  policy  upon  that  question  was  led  not  only  into  one  con¬ 
clusion,  to  which  he  had  been  for  some  period  inclined,  but  to  two 
others,  which  were  quite  unexpected.  The  first  conclusion  was 
that  Free  Trade  would  prove  in  the  long  run  financially  untenable. 
The  second  was  that  the  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  capital  were 
no  longer  promoted  by  free  imports  in  this  country,  but  that  both 
were  powerfully  promoted  in  America  and  Germany  by  the 

(1)  “Will  England  Last  the  Century?”  Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1901. 
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greater  security,  larger  rewards,  and  increased  facilities  for  com¬ 
bination  and  massed  production  offered  to  capital  under  the  Tariff. 
The  third  and  most  important  conclusion  was  that  Cohden’s  theory 
of  “  natural  aptitude  ”  had  proved  for  all  practical  purposes  un¬ 
true,  and  that  instead  of  that  international  form  of  division  of 
labour  and  diversity  of  production  which  would  make  free  exchange 
the  only  thinkable  theory  of  commerce,  what  we  see  is  increasing 
similarity  of  production  among  all  the  great  nations.  England, 
America,  and  Germany  alike  manufacture  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  cottons,  linens,  woollens,  chemicals,  and  every  staple 
article  of  our  trade  without  exception.  They  compete  in  all 
markets,  except  in  America  and  Germany  itself,  where  Tariffs 
forcibly  prevent  England  from  fully  competing,  and  their  neccs- 
saiy  object  is  to  displace  each  other.  If  “  division  of  employ¬ 
ments”  were  a  reality  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  commerce 
would  be  genuinely  co-operative,  invariably  beneficial,  and 
universal  free  exchange  would  long  have  prevailed.  What  we 
have  is  an  identity  of  employments  with  a  consequent  competition 
for  trade — a  process  in  which  failure  on  the  part  of  a  nation  must 
eventually  he  more  destructive  than  war.  These  opinions  were 
expressed  as  follows  in  January,  1901:  — 

“  If  we  are  to  have  a  budget,  not  of  the  hundred  millions,  the  horror  of 
the  old  economists,  but  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from?  The  theory  was  that  the  hardy  freedom  of  the  British 
manufacturer  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sickly  efforts  of  pampered 
rivals.  .  .  .  No  one  can  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  abstract  economics 
of  Free  Trade. ‘  The  politics  of  Free  Trade  are  a  very  different  matter,  for 
a  nation,  if  it  chooses,  has  as  much  right  to  tax  itself  to  keep  a  trade  like 
merchant  shipping  ^  or  agriculture,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  its 
living  force  and  historic  type,  as  to  tax  itself  to  maintain  an  army,  a  fleet, 
or  a  government.  The  basic  idea  of  Cobden’s  doctrine  was,  of  course,  that 
mankind  ought  to  be  free  to  exchange  cotton  for  corn.  Free  exchange 
promises  a  diversity  of  products,  and  assumes  that  nations  have  such  a 
special  and  separate  industrial  character  that  their  energies  must  supple¬ 
ment  and  stimulate  each  other,  under  unrestricted  intercourse.  This  is 
not  what  we  see.  What  we  see  is  a  spectacle  of  nations  acting  more  and 
more  against  each  other  as  ironclad  economic  organisms — trying  to  sell  the 
same  things  to  the  same  customers.  ...  If  wheat  remains  untaxed  a 
generation  hence  and  our  shipping  unsubsidised  but  flourishing,  the  ultimate 
facts  of  history  will  be  more  favourable  to  the  theories  of  our  text  books  than 
seems  at  present  likely.” 

In  these  reasonings,  the  doctrine  of  “  free -imports  ”  as  an  un¬ 
conditional  principle  of  British  policy  was  abandoned.  In 
August,  1902,  when,  as  a  positive  step  in  policy,  a  tax  upon 

(1)  As  distinguished  from  free  imports. 

(2)  The  Cunard  Subsidy  shows  that  this  speculation  was  sound,  and  forms  a 
remarkable  departure  from  rigid  Free  Trade  principles.  But  the  Opposition  could 
not  propose  to  reverse  it 
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foreign  manufactured  goods  seemed  practicable  and  desirable  that 
view  was  thus  expressed  :  — 

“The  writer  will  make  the  admission,  and  makes  it,  he  is  sure,  on  behalf 
of  a  large  number  of  British  persons,  that  he  is  among  those  who  do  not 
know  what  is  meant  by  being  a  Free  Trader  in  principle,  or  a  Protectionist 
in  principle.  This  economic  opportunism  is  as  dreadful  to  the  Cobden  Club 
as  is  pure  deism  to  all  shades  of  the  orthodox.  ...  A  duty  upon  them 
(foreign  manufactures),  of  anything  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  would  yield 
a  large  aid  to  the  Exchequer  and  would  give  British  manufacturers  a 
stronger  hold  upon  that  home  market  which  is  incomparably  more  important 
as  a  field  of  consumption,  though  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  it,  than  all 
external  markets  put  together.  Colonial  and  foreign  alike.  It  is  objected 
that  foreign  manufactures,  in  their  finished  and  safely  taxable  state,  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  partly  finished  imports  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  raw  material  of  the  trades  in  this  country  that  pass  them  through 
the  higher  stages.  This  argument  is  not  conclusive.  If  imported  manu¬ 
factures  can  be  classified  for  statistical  purposes,  they  can  be  classified  for 
fiscal  purposes.  If  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  to  continue  the 
process  of  widening  the  basis  of  taxation,  imported  manufactures  are  a 
fit  and  proper  subject  to  tax.” 

But  tbe  final  step  had  still  to  be  taken.  The  writer  was 
still  opposed  to  a  Zollverein — to  the  name  and  to  the  thing. 
The  same  article  from  which  the  preceding  extract  is  taken  was 
mainly  devoted  to  the  condemnation  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
Zollverein  idea.  The  difbculties  which  even  twelve  months  ago 
appeared  insuperable  were  three — (1)  that  no  scheme  of  pre¬ 
ferential  trade  could  be  framed  without  putting  a  tax  upon  raw 
material;  (2)  that  there  could  be  no  such  scheme  without  raising 
the  price  of  food;  (3j  that  no  uniform  scheme  could  be  framed  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  Colonies  and  that  “  would  not  have 
the  most  disastrous  of  all  possible  results  by  breeding  perpetual 
and  bitter  complaints  among  the  Colonies  themselves  that  some 
were  favoured  at  the  expense  of  others.”  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  removes  all  these  objections.  He  proposes  not  a  Zollverein, 
but  the  true  alternative  to  a  Zollverein  and  to  free  imports  alike. 

The  United  States  surplus  available  for  this  market  is  a 
diminishing  surplus,  but  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to 
come  it  will  remain  very  large.  The  United  States  farmer  must 
sell  that  surplus  if  his  agriculture  is  to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit. 
Under  preference,  as  now,  he  must  sell  in  this  market  or  nowhere. 
If  a  duty  of  two  shillings  on  foreign  wheat  and  an  equivalent 
duty  on  foreign  meat  are  adopted  in  this  country,  the  German 
duty  on  wheat  will  still  be  seven  shillings,  and  the  French  and 
Italian  duties  eleven  or  twelve  shillings,  with  taxation  in  pro¬ 
portion  upon  American  beef  and  bacon.  The  Colonies,  under 
preference,  would  have  to  compete  in  this  market  with  their 
increased  supplies  against  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  who 
will  find  no  market  in  the  world  so  free  or  so  important  as  this 
one  will  remain  under  preference.  They  are  bound  to  fight  for 
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it,  by  cutting  prices.  In  other  words,  the  producer  in  America 
and  Argentina  would  unquestionably  bear  either  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  any  preferential  duties  imposed  upon  bread  and 
meat,  and  would  contribute  to  the  revenue  considerable  sums  in 
relief  of  home  taxation.  The  price  could  not  be  raised  to  the 
British  consumer  by  anything  like  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
The  Colonies  would  still  have  their  advantage — a  higher  profit 
upon  any  given  price.  When  to  this  consideration  is  added  the 
fact  that  any  preferential  system  could  involve  no  increase  of 
burthens  in  any  case,  since  full  compensation  would  be  found 
in  the  transfer  of  taxation  from  tea  and  sugar  to  bread  and  meat, 
it  seems  as  clear  to  the  present  writer  as  any  proposition  relating 
to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  can  ever  be  that  under  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  the  consumer  cannot  suffer  even  in  the 
beginning  and  must  gain  largely  in  the  end. 

The  battle  upon  this  matter  is  a  battle  of  belief.  It  is  a 
question  of  conflicting  judgments  as  to  what  will  actually  happen 
in  the  future.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  opponents  can  prove  that 
the  preference  policy  is  not  calculated  to  develop  supply,  they 
can  prove  that  it  would  raise  prices.  If  they  cannot  prove  that 
it  is  not  calculated  to  develop  supply,  they  cannot  prove  that  it 
will  raise  prices.  A  tax  on  bread  and  meat  which  would  not 
increase  prices  cannot  be  more  objectionable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  any  economic  principle  than  the  present  “  Free  Trade 
food  tax  ”  on  tea,  for  instance,  which  unquestionably  raises  prices 
and  unquestionably  does  make  the  cost  of  living  higher  than  it 
would  be  otherwise. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  a  Zollverein — namely,  that  it  would 
create  dissension  and  friction  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country  and  jealousies  between  one  country  and  another 
— has  been  removed  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  ^'hamberlain  does  not 
propose  a  Zollverein. 

Fiscal  uniformity  within  the  Empire  is  not  at  all  what 
Mr.  Chamberlain  intends.  He  is  far  better  aware  than 
any  of  his  critics  of  the  diversity  of  interests  and  views 
existing  between  the  Colonies.  He  knows  that  their  con¬ 
sent  could  never  be  won  to  any  one  procrustean  plan.  There 
•can  be  no  cast-iron  contract  of  this  character.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  could  not  be  put  before  the  Dominion  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  or  if  it  could  be  put  before  them,  it  would  not  be 
adopted.  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches  that  what 
he  thinks  of  is  not  a  Zollverein,  but  a  scheme  for  which,  as  was 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  there  is  a  much 
later  precedent  and  one  which  would  completely  remove  the  fear 
of  friction  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  and  of 
jealousy  between  one  Colony  and  another. 
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The  real  precedent  for  the  preference  policy  is  found  in  Count 
Caprivi’s  great  system  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  Germany 
and  the  States  of  Central  Europe.  Russia,  Austria-IIungarv, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Servia,  and  Eoumania  lowered  their  Tariffs 
in  Germany’s  favour.  Germany  lowered  her  Tariffs  in  their 
favour.  The  result,  as  every  member  of  the  Cobden  Club  must 
acknowledge,  was  an  immense  commercial  advantage.  The 
Caprivi  treaties  secured  Freer  Trade  throughout  the  centre  and 
the  east  of  Europe.  The  expansion  of  German  trade  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  due  more  to  this  cause  than  to  all 
other  causes  put  together.  Yet  let  this  remarkable  fact  be  noted, 
that  Geimany  improved  in  this  fashion  her  commercial  relations 
with  her  neighbours,  while  retaining,  by  agreement,  a  duty  of 
more  than  7s.  per  quarter  upon  wheat  imported  from  them  and 
a  Tariff — the  existing  one — amounting  to  an  average  of  no  less 
than  17  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  foreign  manufactures.  Yet 
the  conseqpences  have  been  of  signal  advantage  to  all  the  parties 
concerned.  The  Cobden  Club  exhausted  its  adjectives,  and 
rightly,  in  praise  of  the  Caprivi  system  of  reciprocal  treaties — 
but  each  State  retained  its  own  special  Tariff  and,  as  we  see, 
upon  a  sufficiently  high  scale,  while  conceding  preference  treat¬ 
ment  to  its  neighbours.  This  is  the  real  precedent  for  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  scheme. 

He  proposes  Free  Trade  in  this  market  for  all  the  Colonies 
alike,  but  he  would  conclude  with  each  of  them  in  tuim  a  special 
reciprocity  treaty  in  favour  of  the  Mother  Country.  In  this 
task  he  would  not  encounter  a  tithe  of  the  difficulties  that  Count 
Caprivi  and  his  advisers  encountered  and  surmounted  in  1892-94. 
His  difficulties  are  reduced  one  half,  to  begin  with,  by  the  fact 
that  he  puts  up  no  Tariff  whatever  against  the  Colonies  in  this 
country.  Germany  retained  a  minimum  duty  of  7s.  3d.  a  quarter 
upon  all  foreign  corn  and  a  minimum  of  17  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  all  foreign  manufactures;  and  to  succeed  in  retaining  this 
Tariff  for  the  Zollverein,  while  securing  freer  trade  with  sur¬ 
rounding  countries,  was  by  far  the  most  complex  part  of  her  task. 
She  achieved  that  task  and  improved  her  relations  with  all  her 
neighbours  by  doing  so.  But  this  is  the  overwhelming  answer 
to  the  pessimists  who  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  har¬ 
monise  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  under  any  scheme  of  pre¬ 
ferential  trade.  A  similar  thing,  as  we  see,  has  been  done.  A 
similar  arrangement  has  been  made  between  the  German  Zoll¬ 
verein  and  foreign  countries;  and  if  it  was  done  in  that  case,  it 
can  be  done,  and  far  more  easily,  in  the  case  of  the  Mother 
Country,  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  the  smaller  Colonies, 
and  India.  The  difference  of  interests  between  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  as  nothing  to  the  difference  of  interests  between  Ger- 
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many,  Itussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Servia,  and 
Itoumania.  But  the  difficulties  were  business  matters  which  were 
satisfactorily  overcome  in  the  course  of  negotiations.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  asks  the  country  to  empower  him  to  negotiate.  If  he  is 
empowered  to  negotiate,  he  begins  his  attempt  to  conclude  a 
series  of  Imperial  reciprocity  treaties  upon  the  Caprivi  precedent. 
The  interests  of  each  portion  of  the  Empire  are  different.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  makes  in  each  case  a  special  arrangement  suited  to 
the  special  circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  upon  this 
procedure  for  any  of  the  dangers  to  arise  which  would  have  been 
created  by  any  real  Zollverein  proposal  to  apply  with  cast-iron 
uniformity  a  single  Tariff  system — whether  of  a  Cobdenite  or  of 
a  Protectionist  character — to  the  whole  Empire. 

Let  us  follow  out  this  issue  once  more  in  some  detail.  If  Mr. 
Chamberlain  wins  the  General  Election,  his  first  business  is  with 
Canada.  The  33J  per  cent,  preference  has  been  far  more  effective 
for  the  furtherance  of  British  trade  than  the  25  per  cent,  pre¬ 
ference.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  strange  attempt 
of  those  who  are  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  lower  Tariffs  for 
Central  Europe  to  disparage  the  value  of  the  Mother  Country 
trading  with  Canada  under  a  lower  Tariff.  If  British  trade  has 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  recovering  its  ground  against  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  the 
33^  per  cent,  rebate,  where  should  we  have  been  without  that 
rebate?  The  attempt  of  the  Cobden  Club  to  ridicule  the  value 
of  the  preference  clause  leads  logically  to  this  remarkable  para¬ 
dox — if  the  preference  clause  is  no  advantage,  lower  Tariff's  are 
no  advantage,  and  if  lower  Tariff’s  are  no  advantage,  Free  Trade 
is  no  advantage.  This  is  a  delightful  example  of  the  zealous  par¬ 
tisanship  which  tries  to  prove  too  much.  In  return  for  a  shilling 
duty  against  foreign  wheat  upon  this  side,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  secure,  in  all  probability,  a  fifty  per  cent,  rebate  upon 
the  Dominion  Tariff  in  favour  of  British  manufactures,  and  this, 
as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  Eegistration  Duty,  without  raising 
the  price  of  bread  by  one  farthing  in  this  country.  Yet  there 
would  be  anotlier  valuable  extension  of  our  Canadian  trade.  If 
the  country  consented  to  a  two-shilling  or  a  three-shilling  duty 
upon  wheat  and  equivalent  duties  on  meat,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  be  entitled  to  press  at  Ottawa  for  a  complete  remodelling  of 
the  Canadian  Tariff  policy  with  respect  to  British  goods.  He 
would  doubtless  secure  in  this  case  either  a  665  per  cent,  or  a 
75  per  cent,  rebate,  or  the  former  reduction  in  favour  of 
British  goods,  combined  with  a  surtax  upon  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  foreign  countries  not  conceding  Canada  advan¬ 
tages  equal  to  those  which  she  would  receive  under  pre¬ 
ference  in  the  markets  of  the  Mother  Country.  All  these  are 
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matters  of  account  and  of  practical  calculation  upon  a  give  and 
take  basis.  The  discussion  would  be  amicable  and  businesslike. 
If  Canada  did  not  concede  on  her  side  an  advantage  to  our  trade 
undoubtedly  equivalent  to  a  three-shilling  duty,  there  would  of 
course  be  no  question  on  this  side  of  imposing  a  three-shilling 
duty.  If  she  preferred  to  make  a  fifty  per  cent,  rebate  only,  in 
return  for  a  shilling  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom  upon  foreign 
wheat,  that  would  be  the  arrangement  adopted.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  would  resolve  itself  into  one  of  the  friendly  adjustment  of 
business  interests  upon  strictly  equal  terms.  The  arrangement 
could  only  come  into  force  in  Canada  after  full  consideration 
and  discussion,  by  consent  of  Canada,  and  could  only  be  ratified 
in  the  Mother  Country  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Mother 
Countiy  and  after  exhaustive  discussion  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  pessimists  forget  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  dealing  on  both 
sides  with  free  nations.  Iso  arrangement  can  be  forced  upon 
them,  and  no  arrangement  can  be  effected  until  they  have  made 
it  their  own.  The  difficulties  would  be  almost  infinitely  smaller 
than  those  which  attended  the  negotiation  of  any  one  of  Count 
Caprivi’s  reciprocal  treaties.  Like  all  difficulties,  they  may  be 
enormously  magnified  in  theory  by  professional  microscopists. 
But  that  they  would  disappear  in  practice  the  great  majority  of 
Colonial  statesmen  are  convinced  as  completely  as  is  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  himself  is  convinced. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  first  Imperial  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  turn  from  the  Dominion 
to  the  Commonwealth  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  German  commercial  policy  turned  from  Vienna  to  St. 
Petersburg.  In  the  case  of  Australia  there  would  be  an  entirely 
separate  consideration  of  entirely  separate  circumstances,  and 
Australia  would  make  her  arrangement  to  suit  herself.  It  has 
become  satisfactorily  clear  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  opinion 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  strengthening  in  favour  of  the 
preference  policy.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  is  more  fully 
understood,  it  is  perceived  that  he  proposes  nothing  but  to  discuss 
with  Australia  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  Australia.  She 

is  not  called  upon  to  make  any  concession  for  which  she  will 

not  receive,  in  her  own  opinion,  a  complete  equivalent.  The 
Australian  Agents-General  assure  us  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
a  preferential  duty  in  this  country  upon  wool.  In  that  case  no 
part  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  need  involve  the  smallest 
tax  upon  any  raw  material. 

But  the  Commonwealth  still  desires  the  preference  treat¬ 
ment  upon  wine  which  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach  boasts 

of  having  refused.  In  the  same  way,  Australian  wheat 
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would  receive  an  advantage  from  tlie  preference  duty  that 
it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  would  receive  a  valuable  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  tax  upon  foreign  meat.  The  Australian  farmer, 
like  the  British  and  Irish  farmer,  would  he  very  considerably 
benefited  by  the  duty  upon  foreign  dairy  produce.  In  all  these 
cases  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
New  Zealand  to  examine  the  question  would  have  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  advantage  they  would  receive  under  each  of  these 
heads.  Their  estimates  would  have  to  be  compared  with  our  own. 
The  question  would  then  arise  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Colonial 
Tarift's  in  these  two  cases  should  be  lowered  upon  British  manu¬ 
factures  or  raised  against  foreign  goods  in  order  to  give  the 
Mother  Country  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  amount  of  advantage 
in  this  market  that  Australia  or  New  Zealand  expected  to  receive. 
Here,  again,  there  would  he  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  which  loom  so  large  and  lurid  in  the  “  free  im¬ 
porting  ”  imagination,  and  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  conflict 
of  interests  between  the  Mother  Country  and  any  of  the  Colonies, 
but  only  of  a  perfectly  fair  and  definite  adjustment  of  interests 
as  a  result  of  practical  discussion.  There  could  he  no  question 
of  a  conflict  of  feeling  or  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  between 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealth,  for  that  could  only  be  created 
as  a  result  of  a  east-iron  Zollverein  system  attempting  to  apply 
a  uniform  arrangement  to  different  Colonies.  Canada  would  make 
an  arrangement  with  us  satisfactory  to  herself.  Australia  would 
make  a  quite  different  arrangement  adapted  to  her  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  equally  suited  to  herself.  The  reciprocity  in  each 
case  would  be  separately  negotiated.  Unless  the  arrangement 
were  fully  approved  and  freely  accepted  in  each  case,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  could  not  be  concluded  at  all.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain,  let 
us  repeat,  is  dealing  with  free  nations  whose  policy  cannot  be 
altered  except  by  their  own  will  and  consent. 

Germany  has  a  duty  of  seven  shillings  a  quarter  upon  Eussian 
and  Hungarian  wheat  alike.  But  all  three  countries  retain  their 
own  Tariff  system,  and  to  suggest  that  there  is  friction  between 
St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  Eome,  because  they  concede  separate 
reciprocity  scales  in  return  for  the  varying  degree  of  advantage 
they  enjoy  under  the  Caprivi  Minimal  Tariff,  would  be  a  ludicrous 
suggestion  in  the  view  of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  real  effect 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  States  concerned  upon  their  foreign 
policy.  The  political  bond  which  really  keeps  Italy  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  prevents  a  rupture  with  Austria,  is  the 
Tariff'  advantage  she  enjoys  in  the  territories  of  her  partners  under 
the  reciprocity  system.  Count  Caprivi’s  commercial  system  has 
been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  an  additional  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Colonial  reciprocity  treaties 
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would  be  the  strongest  of  all  imaginable  guarantees  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  union  of  the  British  Empire.  What  threatens  at  present  the 
relations  between  Berlin,  Vienna,  Budapest,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Berne  is  that  the  German  agrarians  are  unwilling  to  abide  by 
the  basis  upon  which  the  existing  reciprocal  system  was  nego¬ 
tiated.  Xo  difficulty  arises,  observe,  from  the  different  interests 
of  the  various  countries  with  which  the  Wilhelmstrasse  nego¬ 
tiated  its  different  treaties.  But  the  agrarians  in  whose  interests 
German  food  importation  was  restricted  by  a  seven-shilling  duty 
on  corn,  now  demand  that  Russian  and  other  wheat  should  be 
still  further  excluded  by  an  eleven-shilling  duty.  The  Mother 
Country  concedes  the  Colonies  absolute  Free  Trade  from  the  out¬ 
set.  She  wishes  to  develop  their  importation  not  to  restrict. 
The  more  abundant  are  the  supplies  we  receive  from  the  Colonies 
the  better  we,  as  well  as  the  Colonies,  shall  be  pleased,  and  the 
more  completely  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  will  be  realised.  For  the 
whole  object  of  his  scheme,  let  us  repeat  this  elementary  truth 
again  and  again,  is  not  to  restrict  supply,  but  to  increase  the 
supply  of  Colonial  agricultural  produce  in  this  market,  and  to 
secure  in  the  Colonies  a  freer,  larger,  and  more  secure  market  for 
British  goods. 

The  attempt  to  represent  this  policy  as  having  anything  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  old  Corn  Law  in  this  country,  or  with  the  existing 
agrarian  legislation  of  Continental  countries,  is  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  so  gross  in  its  perversity  that  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise 
it  within  the  limits  of  restrained  language.  Every  quarter  of 
foreign  wheat,  every  pound  of  foreign  meat,  that  would  come  to 
this  country  under  free  imports,  would  continue  to  come  to  this 
country  under  a  preferential  tariff  upon  agricultural  produce  far 
lower  than  any  other  in  existence.  There  would  be  no  alternative 
market  any  more  than  there  is  now.  The  United  States  and 
Argentina  would  either  sell  their  surplus  in  this  market  or  would 
not  sell  their  surplus  in  any  market.  If  they  could  not  dispose 
of  their  foodstufts  under  a  10  per  cent,  tarih  in  this  country  they 
could  not  do  it  under  a  25  per  cent,  duty  in  Germany,  or  under 
40  and  50  per  cent,  duties  in  France  and  Italy.  Thus  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  policy  would  not  reduce  by  a  bushel  or  an  ounce 
the  surplus  of  foreign  foodstufts  available  for  this  market.  But 
our  Colonial  food  supplies  would  be  collaterally  increased,  more 
rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Canada,  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  New  Zealand  would  have  to  compete  against  the 
United  States  and  xVrgentina,  and  with  that  development  of  supply 
and  competition  the  British  consumer  would  gain.  The  foreign 
producer,  his  commission  agents,  and  his  transport  agents,  would 
bear  the  whole  of  a  two-shilling  duty  rather  than  lose  this  market, 
which  will  continue  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  vital  to  the 
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American  farmer.  Two  cents  a  bushel  less  upon  the  farm  price, 
two  cents  less  upon  the  American  railway  rates,  yet  another  cent 
less  upon  commission  agents’  charges,  and  another  cent  less  upon 
ocean  freights,  and  the  price  of  American  wheat  in  this  country 
would  be  reduced  by  threepence  a  bushel,  or  two  shillings  a 
quarter — enabling  America  to  compete  in  spite  of  a  two-shilling 
duty.  The  American  producer  is  no  less  dependent  upon  the 
British  consumer  for  profit  than  is  the  British  consumer  upon  the 
American  producer  for  food,  and  as  an  alternative  to  surrender¬ 
ing  this  market  the  latter  would  pay  the  tax  in  order  to  fight  the 
Colonies.  This  would  only  be  appljdng  to  American  agriculture 
the  conditions  which  the  13ritish  manufacturer  has  to  face  under 
far  more  severe  forms,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  every 
competitive  market  in  the  world.  Colonial  agriculture  at  the 
same  time  would  have  the  larger  profit  at  a  given  price,  and 
Colonial  supplies  would  develop  accordingly. 

From  Australia,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  turn  to  South  Africa, 
where  again  a  different  set  of  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
discussed,  and  a  different  form  or  degree  of  preference  to  the 
Mother  Country  negotiated.  The  Indian  planters  again  are 
anxious  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  tea.  This  also  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  refused  in  his  singular  form  of  zeal  for  free 
food  principles.  India  and  the  Mother  Country  would  have  been 
simultaneously  benefited  by  a  preferential  reduction  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  impost  of  sixpence  a  pound.  If  it  had  been  a  question  of 
benefiting  a  foreign  country,  the  reduction  of  the  tea-duty  would 
have  presented  itself  to  the  unconditional  Cobdenite  mind  as  a 
sound  principle.  But  since  the  Mother  Countrj'  and  her  great  de¬ 
pendency  were  to  be  benefited,  the  thing  became  Protectionist, 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  the  indefensible  burthen  upon  the 
article  of  food  supplied  within  the  Empire,  which  is  as  much  a 
necessity  of  life  for  the  poor  as  bread  or  meat,  was  maintained  at 
its  full  height  upon  Free  Trade  principles.  In  this  direction  at  least 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  present  himself  as  the  advocate  of  freer 
food  against  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  advocacy  with  i-espect  to 
tea  of  dearer  food.  There  has  not  often  been  a  more  audacious 
sham  in  politics  than  the  assumption  by  the  “Free  Food  League” 
of  that  title.  India  would  be  benefited  to  the  same  extent  as 
Australia  by  the  preferential  duty  on  wheat  as  well  as  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  and  India  also  would  give  some 
equivalent  and  fair  concession  to  British  manufacturers  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  or  elsewhere,  and  would  discriminate  against  foreign 
goods.  The  more  closely  we  regard  the  matter  the  more  clearly 
shall  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  far  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  negotiating  his  series  of  Imperial  reciprocity  treaties  with 
Canada,  the  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  West 
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Indies,  and  India  than  Germany  had  in  negotiating  the  set  of 
reciprocal  treaties  under  which  her  exports  have  increased  by 
leaps  and  hounds,  with  foreign  countries  so  different  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  interests  as  Eussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Eoumania,  and  Seiwia.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  secures  a 
mandate  at  the  General  Election,  he  will  embark  on  that  task. 
He  will  carry  it  to  success,  and  the  whole  Empire  will  say  of  his 
work  what  the  Kaiser  said  of  Count  Caprivi's  work — cine  rcttcnde 
That — the  deed  of  salvation. 

Thus  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  grasp  of  fact,  has  so  shaped 
his  policy  as  to  remove  every  one  of  the  objections  to  a  Zollverein 
scheme  originally  urged  in  these  pages  not  upon  Free  Trade 
grounds  but  upon  the  grounds  of  practical  Imperialism.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  shown,  he  does  not  propose  a  Zollverein, 
realising  the  impossibility — frankly  admitted  in  the  Birmingham 
speech — of  binding  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire  by  any 
uniform  arrangement.  In  the  second  place,  his  scheme  involves 
no  taxes  upon  raw  materials.  Raw  materials  in  every  shape 
and  form  would  be  absolutely  free  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
tariff’,  as  they  are  under  the  German  tariff,  and  as  they  are  (with 
the  temporar}'  exception  of  wool)  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  In 
the  third  place,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  no  protectionist  taxa¬ 
tion  upon  food — that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  propose  any  monopoly 
for  the  home  agriculturist,  he  does  not  propose  to  restrict  importa¬ 
tion,  he  does  not  propose  to  diminish  supply,  and  therefore  to 
restrict  price,  he  does  not  propose  any  increase  in  the  total  food 
taxation  of  the  country.  What  he  does  intend  on  the  contrary 
is  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  Colonial  food  supply,  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  free  imports  with  regard  to  that  supply,  to  increase 
the  wheat  acreage  and  the  stock-raising  of  the  Empire,  to 
produce  greater  abundance  of  food  supplies,  not  greater 
scarcity,  and  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  must  actually 
reduce  prices  in  the  long  run  by  a  method  which  will 
cause  no  appreciable  sacrifice  to  the  consumer,  even  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  will  not  raise  the  cost  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  true  issue  here  between  the  big  loaf  and 
the  little  loaf.  There  is  no  honest  issue  here  between  free  food 
and  dear  food,  and  the  coloured  posters  published  by  the  leading 
Opposition  organ,  showing  the  Radical  loaf  to  be  an  amusing 
number  of  times  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  loaf,  are,  though 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  chromographic  statement  of  the 
thing  that  is  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  series  of  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
the  Colonies  and  India  would  conduce  to  the  commercial 
development  of  the  Empire,  and  to  its  more  effective  political 
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uuion.  Those  of  us  who  at  one  time  believed  that  a  common 
organisation  for  Imperial  defence  should  take  precedence  of  any 
scheme  of  fiscal  federation  must  perceive  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  con¬ 
tention  in  the  Birmingham  speech  to  be  true.  If  the  Colonial 
idea  of  Imperial  union  should  be  rejected  at  the  polls,  there  will 
be  no  further  increase  of  Colonial  contributions  to  the  Navy.  But 
preferential  trade  since  Mr.  llofmeyr's  famous  proposition  in  1887 
has  been  closely  connected  in  the  minds  of  all  the  Colonies  with 
the  finance  of  Imperial  defence.  If  the  first  step  should  he  taken 
in  the  direction  of  Imperial  union,  the  rest  will  ultimately  follow, 
and  a  percentage  of  the  customs  revenues  might  he  contributed 
towards  the  support  of  the  Navy  by  every  Colony.  But  if  the 
object  of  securing  the  full  recognition  of  a  common  Imperial, 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet  cannot  be  attained 
in  this  way,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it  in  any  other  manner 
will  become  less  and  less  promising.  We  knew  the  wishes  of 
the  Colonies.  It  is  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  enterprise  he  has  undertaken  that  we  can  meet 
those  wishes  in  a  satisfactory  measure,  not  only  without  injury 
to  ourselves,  but  with  incalculable  advantage  to  our  commercial 
supremacy  and  our  Imperial  power  alike.  But  we  shall  have  to 
decide  at  the  polls  whether  we  shall  consider  the  wishes  of  the 
Colonies,  whether  we  shall  compromise  with  them,  or  whether 
we  shall  reject  them  utterly. 

So  much  for  the  process  of  one  conversion  from  Free  Trade  to 
Preference.  The  writer  believes  it  to  fairly  represent  the  attitude 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  actuated  by  a  profound 
disbelief  in  the  party  routine  of  recent  years,  and  by  a  profound 
mistrust  of  the  existing  conditions  of  Free  Trade  finance,  national 
industiy,  and  Imperial  organisation.  The  successive  points  in 
the  grammar  of  assent  are,  it  will  be  seen,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Free  imports  when  pitted  against  hostile  tariffs  mean  the 
minimum  inducement  to  enterprise  and  investment,  and  are  not 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  capital. 

(2)  The  governing  factor  of  international  business  is  not,  as 
Cobden  supposed  it  would  he,  the  universal  division  of  employ¬ 
ments  leading  naturally  to  free  exchange,  but  is  rather  an  identity 
of  employments,  as  between  the  leading  manufacturing  nations, 
which  leads  naturally  and  necessarily  to  a  desire  for  exclusive 
markets. 

(3)  England  is  the  only  country  which  has  no  reserved  market, 
and  therefore  no  secure  one  such  as  American  and  German  manu¬ 
facturers  enjoy  within  the  tariff;  but  she  has  the  power  to  equalise 
and  more  than  equalise  the  conditions  by  reserving  for  herself 
under  her  own  flag  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and  as  against  foreign 
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nations  tlie  Imperial  market  whicli  is  tire  largest  and  most  valuable 
in  the  world  for  the  purposes  of  ocean  trade. 

(4)  It  is  essential  that  we  should  exercise  while  there  is  time 
the  power  of  securing  for  British  trade  in  the  Imperial  market 
the  equivalent  of  the  advantage  our  American  and  German  com¬ 
petitors  possess  in  the  control  of  their  home  markets. 

(5)  Xo  real  Zollverein  system,  attempting  to  bind  the  diherent 
portions  of  the  Empire  by  any  uniform  and  single  scheme  of 
fiscal  policy  would  be  possible  or  desirable.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain 
proposes  instead  a  solution  at  once  practical  and  elastic,  constrain¬ 
ing  no  part  of  the  Empire,  and  promoting  the  advantage  of  every 
part  by  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  Colonies  which 
would  be  at  least  as  easily  negotiated  as  were  the  series  of  recipro¬ 
cal  treaties,  variously  adjusted  to  various  interests  by  which 
Count  Caprivi  harmonised  the  commercial  relations  of  Germany 
and  half-a-dozen  foreign  States,  securing  freer  access  to  the 
markets  of  Eussia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Servia, 
and  Roumania,  and  nevertheless  maintaining  a  tariff  against 
foreign  agriculture  and  foreign  manufactures  twice  as  high  as  any 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  most  extreme  supporter  would  think  of 
recommending  to  this  country.  What  Germany  could  do  with 
a  number  of  foreign  Powers  to  her  immense  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  advantage,  we  can  do  with  our  own  Colonies.  We  can  give 
the  British  manufacturer  compensation  at  home  for  hostile 
tariffs  abroad.  We  can  give  him  the  securities  and  facilities 
in  the  British  home  market  which  his  rivals  in  the  American  and 
German  home  markets  have  discovered  by  experience  to  be  the 
real  secret  of  competitive  power  against  a  free  importing  nation. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  we  can  give  the  Colonies  the  privilege  of 
complete  freedom  in  this  market  for  their  agricultural  products, 
no  matter  in  what  abundance — Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme  differ¬ 
ing  utterly  in  this  from  the  old  Corn  Law,  the  agrarian  tariff’s  of 
the  Continent,  and  all  duties  deliberately  intended  to  restrict 
importation,  and  to  establish  monopoly. 

(6)  The  Colonial  Secretary’s  plan,  so  far  from  increasing  the 
burthens  upon  the  home  consumer,  would  reduce  taxation.  He 
would  transfer  a  certain  amount  of  taxation  from  tea  and  sugar 
to  bread  and  meat,  and  would  place  at  the  same  time  a  tariff 
averaging  7|  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  upon  foreign  manufactures. 
The  readjustment  would  mean  no  addition  even  to  nominal 
burthens.  It  would  unquestionably  mean  a  diminution  of  actual 
burthens.  For  the  present  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar  are  borne 
wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  by  the  consumer,  but  the  duties  upon 
bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  the  taxation  upon  foreign  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  would  be  mainly  borne  by  the  foreign  producer. 
The  real  probabilities  are  that  from  £5,000,000  to  £10,000,000  of 
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tlie  taxation  now  imposed  upon  the  British  citizen  would  be 
transferred  under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  to  the  account  of 
those  who  have  used  every  fiscal  device  in  the  past  to  prevent  our 
selling  in  their  market,  and  who  are  now  in  this  position,  with 
far  higher  tariffs  confronting  them  in  every  other  direction,  that 
they  must  either  sell  in  this  market  by  paying  the  tax,  or  cannot 
sell  at  all. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  real  necessity  then  was  time.  If  he  could 
not  have  gained  time  he  would  have  been  lost  in  the  whirlpool 
of  a  premature  General  Election.  Ilis  policy  was  too  great,  too 
daring,  and  too  complex  to  be  understood  and  accepted  at  once 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  country. 

What  can  be  said  already  is  that  the  time  needed  has  been 
secured,  and  the  whole  situation  saved  for  all  ultimate  purposes 
by  the  extraordinary  nonchalance  and  skill  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Xo  other  living  man  could  have  held  a  party  in  a  Cabinet  together 
up  to  the  close  of  a  session  in  similar  circumstances.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  leaders  were  placed  in  a  predicament  of  extreme  discomfort 
which  all  persons  of  charity  must  recognise.  This  was  one  of  the 
rare  situations  in  which  all  depends  upon  taking  courage  in  both 
hands.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  were 
afraid  to  risk  a  debate  upon  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  but  their 
position  now  is  this,  that  Free  Trade  has  been  assailed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  a  session  and  shaken  to  the  base  by  the  most 
powerful  Minister  of  the  day,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  have  considered  it  the  wiser  part  of  valour  on  the 
whole  not  to  risk  a  vote  of  censure.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  would  evidently  have  found 
their  best  chances  in  a  policy  of  rushing  the  Government  into 
a  Xovember  election.  That  opportunity  gone,  they  will  never 
have  another  so  favourable.  In  November,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
could  not  have  hoped  to  succeed.  In  March,  when  he  has 
had  time  to  make  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  country, 
his  chances  will  be  equal,  and  after  March,  if  the  next  General 
Election  should  be  postponed,  as  is  now  obvious,  into  the  summer 
or  the  autumn  of  1904,  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chances  will  be  more 
than  equal. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  at  least  six  months  in  which  to  reason 
out  the  matter  with  the  popular  mind.  He  will  know  how 
to  use  that  period,  whatever  else  happens.  In  that  respect  the 
Prime  Minister  has  saved  the  situation,  and  with  compact  ranks, 
great  leadership,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the  argument,  the  party 
of  preference,  long  before  the  ides  of  March,  will  give  the 
Cobdenite  coalition  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  issue. 

Calchas. 


THE  MACEDONIAN  REVOLT. 


It  -was  once  my  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the  Yali  of  Salonica 
an  explanation  of  tbe  Macedonian  problem  which  was  as  concise 
as  it  was  true.  “  It  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Bulgarian  schools,” 
he  declared.  “  In  these  nests  of  vice  the  sons  of  the  peasants 
are  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  in  idleness  and  luxury. 
Indeed,  they  actually  sleep  on  bods.  And  then  they  go  back  to 
their  villages.  There  are  no  beds  in  their  fathers’  cottages,  and 
tliese  young  gentlemen  are  much  too  fine  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
They  try  the  life  for  a  little,  and  then  they  go  off  and  join 
the  revolutionary  bands.  What  they  want  is  a  nice  fat  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment.”  The  Tali  succeeded  in  condensing  in  these 
brief  and  characteristic  sentences  the  main  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  his  summary  had  the  merit  of  illustrating  not  merely  the 
Bulgarian,  but  also  the  Turkish  standpoint.  The  question  of 
beds  in  one  form  or  another  is  at  the  root  of  the  Macedonian 
difficulty.  The  real  motive  of  revolt,  in  other  words,  lies  as 
much  in  the  economic  grievances  of  the  peasantry  as  in  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  educated  class.  In  a  land  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  richest  corners  of  Europe  the  villagers  are 
sunk  in  a  hopeless  poverty — a  poverty,  moreover,  which  their 
rulers  regard  as  their  natural  and  predestined  lot.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  Bulgarian  schools  busily  at  work  in  every 
important  centre  and  engaged  in  giving  to  thousands  of  teach¬ 
able  lads  an  education  which  would  fit  them  for  a  modern  and 
civilised  society.  They  leave  the  school  to  plunge  into  the  middle 
ages.  There  is  no  scope  for  their  energy  in  the  hovel  without 
a  bed.  Offieial  careers  are  closed  to  them,  and  in  the  long  run, 
finding  themselves  unfitted  for  their  environment,  the  only  course 
which  remains  to  them  is  to  alter  the  environment  itself.  It  is 
this  stagnation,  tempered  by  anarchy  and  varied  by  famine,  which 
is  the  real  fact  behind  Macedonian  revolts.  The  massacres  and 
atrocities  on  which  Europe  is  apt  to  fix  its  attention  are  only  the 
symptoms  of  a  much  graver  and  more  chronic  disorder.  They 
are  not  the  causes,  but  the  consequences  of  revolution.  One  reads 
that  three  thousand  peasants  of  Bulgarian  race  from  the  Adria- 
nople  region  have  fled  in  despair  across  the  frontier  into  free 
Bulgaria,  leaving  their  ripening  corn  behind  them.  They  fled 
because  the  Turks  had  begun  to  torture  them  in  order  to  find 
their  hidden  rifles.  Or,  again,  it  is  the  story  of  Smerdesh,  a 
populous  village  which  was  surrounded,  bombarded,  and  burned 
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to  the  ground,  while  a  cordon  of  troops  drove  the  desperate 
villagers  back  into  the  dames.  The  troops  had  come  up  before 
the  place  had  completed  its  preparations  for  a  siege.  These  are 
the  horrors  which  find  their  way  into  the  European  Press. 
Nothing  less  startling  obtains  a  hearing;  and  the  revolutionary 
organisation  aims  at  creating  these  object  lessons.  It  knows  that 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilised  world  can  only  be  awakened  by 
crude  stimulants,  and  with  a  disregard  of  life  almost  worthy  of 
some  legitimate  Governments,  it  sets  to  work  to  provoke  the 
atrocities  which  alone  impress  the  unimaginative  ignorance  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  ditierent  order  of  facts  which  really  spurs  the 
peasant  to  revolt.  The  men  of  the  Adrianople  region  had  secretly 
accumulated  rifles  for  months  before  they  were  tortured;  and 
the  people  of  Smerdesli  were  already  preparing  defiance  when 
they  were  attacked  and  massacred.  It  was  the  grinding  poverty, 
the  constant  round  of  petty  tyrannies,  the  unconscious  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tax-collector,  the  landlord,  and  the  brigand  which 
had  driven  them  to  despair.  The  startling  and  wholesale  abomina¬ 
tions  are  only  incidents  in  the  repression  of  a  rising  which 
has  already  begun.  If  we  would  understand  the  motives  for  that 
rising  we  must  inquire  a  little  into  the  daily  circumstances  of 
village  life  in  Macedonia. 

There  is  assuredly  nothing  in  the  approach  to  the  average 
Macedonian  village  to  suggest  poverty  or  distress.  It  is 
a  genial  climate,  and  the  soil  will  grow  all  that  the  peasant 
can  use  and  much  that  he  can  export,  llice  flourishes  in  the 
low-lying  plains.  Maize  has  found  a  second  home  in  these 
regions,  and  wheat  is  everywhere  abundant.  Wine,  tobacco,  and 
opium  yield  a  plentiful  revenue;  and  to  reach  the  village  you 
must  often  pierce  through  a  thick  verdure  of  fruit  trees.  It  is 
only  when  you  hint  that  you  would  like  to  rest  for  a  while  under 
a  roof  that  the  revelation  begins.  The  villagers,  from  an  instinct 
of  hospitality,  will  conduct  you  to  the  house  of  their  wealthiest 
neighbour;  but  in  truth  the  shades  of  difference  are  imperceptible 
to  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  The  houses  themselves  are  rough 
structures  of  baked  mud  and  rubble-stones.  Windows  are  usually 
non-existent,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found  they  are  excessively 
small.  The  floor  is  of  undulating  earth;  and  for  beds  there  are 
home-made  mats  of  straw.  A  three-legged  stool  or  two  and  a 
few  pots  of  earthenware  or  tin  are  all  the  property  that  is  visible. 
There  may  perhaps  be  a  box  which  contains  the  home-made  gala 
dresses  of  the  women.  One  by  one  the  family  flocks  in,  and 
presently  it  dawns  upon  you  that  in  the  obscurity  of  this  single 
room  dwell,  it  may  be,  seventeen  or  eighteen  persons — married 
couples  of  two  generations,  and  young  children  of  three  or  four 
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mothers.  And  then  at  length  one  realises  the  meaning  of  the 
A  ali’s  remark  about  beds.  Late  and  early,  winter  and  summer, 
these  seventeen  peasants  are  out  in  the  fields,  planting  their 
maize  and  tobacco  with  scrupulous  fingers,  driving  the  old  ox 
behind  the  wooden  plough  on  whose  life  hangs  the  hope  of 
harvest,  cutting  wood  on  the  mountain  leagues  away,  or,  it  may 
be,  tramping  ten  miles  to  market  to  sell  six  eggs  for  threepence 
— and  here  are  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  The  labour  and  the 
parsimony  of  generations,  the  joint  work  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  inheritance  of  a  whole  growing  tribe  of  little  ones — 
they  are  all  represented  by  the  mud  hovel  with  the  earthen  pots, 
the  wooden  cradle,  and  the  mats  of  straw. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  stolid  industry  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  peasant?  Watch  him  from  your  train  as  it  creeps  through 
the  country  in  the  grey  dawn,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  see  any¬ 
thing  you  will  see  him  faring  afield  with  his  oxen  and  his 
plough,  lie  takes  no  siesta  at  noon,  and  he  labours  till  sundown. 
Much  of  his  toil  no  doubt  is  unreniunerative  and  he  can  seldom 
reach  the  best  market.  His  plough  is  the  wooden  thing  which 
Cain  may  have  used  in  Eden,  and  the  roads  that  should  bring 
his  produce  to  town  serve  also  as  channels  for  the  winter  cataracts. 
But  for  all  that,  he  makes  much  wealth  which  he  does  not  enjoy, 
llis  first  complaint  to  you  will  be  of  the  tax-collector.  The  fiscal 
system  of  Turkey  begins  with  a  heavy  indirect  tax  of  eight  to 
eleven  per  cent,  on  all  imports.  It  rakes  in  a  little  gain  by 
monopolies  of  tobacco  and  matches.  But  it  presses  on  the  peasant 
chiefly  by  direct  imposts  which  must  be  paid  in  cash.  There 
are  taxes  on  cattle,  on  sheep,  and  on  fruit  trees,  tithes  on  every 
species  of  harvest,  and  a  poll-tax  to  which  only  Christians  are 
liable.  In  a  certain  typical  village  called  Mavro  (Caza  Tetovo) 
some  careful  investigations  made  by  one  member  of  the  consular 
corps  in  Uskub  and  checked  independently  by  a  colleague,  went 
to  show  that  the  average  peasant  family  could  count,  after 
satisfying  landlord  and  tax-gatherer,  on  a  net  income  of  about 
£10.  In  direct  taxes  under  all  heads  this  village  of  150  houses 
paid  £T530,  or  about  £3  10s.  for  each  household.  But  it  is  only 
when  one  looks  at  the  items  of  the  account  that  one  realises  how 
oppressive  the  total  was  in  fact.  The  Jew  farmer  who  collected 
the  tithe  made  almost  twice  the  sum  which  he  paid  for  his  rights 
by  auction.  The  process  wms  simple.  lie  had  only  to  announce 
that  he  valued  the  hay  harvest  at  20  paras  the  oke  and  the  trick 
was  done.  It  mattered  nothing  that  the  market  price  of  hay  at 
the  moment  was  only  six  paras.  The  Jew  had  the  legal  right 
to  take  the  euuivalent  in  cash  of  one-seventh  of  the  hay  harvest, 
and  he  had  also  the  right  to  fix  the  scale  by  which  its  price  should 
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be  estimated.  He  had  his  gendarmes  behind  him.  There  is 
no  redress,  and  the  collection  is  usually  made  with  every  detail 
of  stupid  brutality.  An  impost  which  may  he  just  tolerable  in  a 
good  year  is  ruthlessly  levied  when  the  harvest  is  had.  It  is  a 
common  incident  for  a  village  to  cut  down  its  fruit  trees  to 
avoid  the  tax  upon  them.  I^ominally  there  are  fixed  seasons  when 
taxes  become  payable,  hut  if  the  exchequer  is  empty  these  re¬ 
strictions  are  soon  forgotten.  When  I  was  in  Monastir  the  army 
contractors  had  struck,  and  the  municipality  was  obliged  to  find 
rations  for  the  troops.  Meantime  the  tax-collectors  were  doing 
their  best  to  replenish  the  war  chest.  Taxes  which  are  due  in 
quarterly  instalments  were  being  gathered  in  advance.  It  was 
early  summer  and  the  peasant,  whose  corn-bin  had  long  been 
empty,  had  exhausted  his  credit.  I  talked  with  the  head  man 
of  one  little  village  where  the  Jews  and  the  gendarmes  had 
suddenly  swooped  down  to  demand  four  quarters’  dues  in  one 
lump  sum.  Eight  peasants  in  this  hamlet  had  nothing  to  pay, 
and  asked  for  leave  to  go  into  the  market  to  sell  their  lambs.  Leave 
was  refused,  and  the  peasants  were  severely  beaten.  But,  indeed, 
the  statistics  of  the  corvee  are  a  proof  in  themselves  of  the  oppres¬ 
sive  incidence  of  the  taxes.  If  a  peasant  is  quite  unable  to  pay 
his  taxes,  and  if  he  has  nothing  which  he  can  sell  to  meet  them, 
he  must  join  the  gangs  which  are  said  to  be  repairing  the  roads — 
what  they  actually  do  I  could  never  discover,  for  certainly  the 
roads  show  little  evidence  of  their  labour.  The  peasant  dreads 
a  journey,  he  leaves  his  village  reluctantly,  and  above  all  he 
trembles  at  the  risks  involved  in  this  forced  toil  with  the  soldier 
and  the  gendarme  at  his  elbow.  None  the  less,  I  found  that  in 
the  most  prosperous  village  which  I  happened  to  come  across 
(Coiitchevishta),  out  of  a  male  population  of  560  no  less  than 
370  men  had  been  obliged  last  year  to  work  off  their  obligations  to 
the  tax-collectors  by  joining  the  corvee. 

Where  the  tax-collector  reaps,  the  Albanian  gleans.  The  gen¬ 
darmerie,  which  itself  is  largely  composed  of  brigands  out  of 
work,  finds  it  prudent  as  a  rule  to  make  terms  with  any  notable 
robber.  A  wise  village  will  take  the  same  course.  For  a  certain 
sum  paid  annually,  an  Albanian  chief  will  undertake  to  protect 
a  tributary  village,  or  if  the  village  is  outside  the  Albanian  sphere 
of  influence,  it  is  generally  obliged  to  have  its  own  resident 
brigands,  who  may  or  may  not  be  Albanians.  If  the  village 
belongs  to  a  Turkish  landlord,  these  men  are  generally  chosen 
from  among  his  retainers.  They  are  known  under  the  name  of 
helichi,  or  rural  guards.  They  are  necessary  because  the  Christian 
population  is  absolutely  unarmed  and  defenceless.  To  a  certain 
extent  thev  guarantee  the  village  against  robbers  from  outside, 
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and  ill  return  they  carry  on  a  licensed  and  modified  robbery  of 
their  own.  They  support  the  Turkish  landowner  against  his 
Christian  serfs;  and  in  a  mixed  village  they  back  the  Moslem 
villagers  in  any  roguei-y  or  violence  which  they  may  wish  to 
practise  on  their  Christian  neighbours.  There  are  of  course 
honourable  men  among  them,  who  retain  the  old  Albanian  tradi¬ 
tions  of  loyalty  and  chivalry.  But,  in  general,  their  conduct  is 
what  the  conduct  of  armed  men  among  an  unarmed  subject  race 
will  always  be — the  Christian  peasant  is  forbidden  to  own  even  a 
kitchen  knife  that  is  more  than  four  or  five  inches  long.  The 
rural  guard  exacts  a  substantial  ransom  in  cash  for  his  services, 
lie  levies  certain  traditional  dues,  e.g.,  blackmail  upon  every  maid 
who  marries.  The  sum  varies  with  the  ability  of  her  father  and 
her  husband  to  pay,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  hel-chi  will 
exercise  the  jus  gnmac  uoctis.  Indeed  an  experienced  Consul  in 
Monastir,  an  able  man  who  has  studied  the  country  for  many 
years,  declares  roundly  that  these  men  simply  treat  the  women 
of  the  village  as  their  harem.  Beyond  this  they  take  what  they 
desire  in  food  or  in  services.  In  cash  their  exactions  vary  with 
their  reputation  for  ferocity.  It  is  quite  easy  to  have  precise  in¬ 
formation.  The  village  of  Mavro,  for  example,  had  seven  of 
these  parasites.  They  received  from  £7  to  £20  apiece.  In  other 
words,  the  average  household  Avith  its  annual  income  of  £10  paid 
away  aboAit  £1  10s.  to  purchase  the  good  will  of  these  domestic 
marauders. 

More  grievous  eA'en  than  the  exactions  of  the  tax-collector  and 
the  A-exations  of  the  rural  guard  is  the  relation  of  abject  depend¬ 
ence  in  which  the  peasant  stands  to  his  landlord.  The  system  of 
land  tenure  A'aries  a  good  deal  in  Macedonia.  There  are  some  for¬ 
tunate  and  relatively  prosperous  villages  where  the  peasants  own 
their  fields  and  dwell  in  a  compact  mass  in  a  purely  Christian 
village.  At  the  other  extreme  there  are  villages  where  the  men 
are  mere  day  labourers.  Occasionally  the  landlord  is  a  Christian, 
but  when  he  is  a  Greek  speculator  residing  in  town,  I  doubt 
whether  he  allows  much  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  to  enter  into 
his  dealings  Avith  his  Slavonic  peasants.  The  majority  of  the 
villages  of  Macedonia  belong  to  a  Turkish  hey,  who  works  his  field 
on  a  system  of  metayage,  or  profit-sharing.  The  land  and  the 
cottages  belong  to  the  hey,  who  supplies  seed  and  sometimes  pro¬ 
vides  salts  and  petroleum,  besides  allowing  the  peasants  to  cut 
wood.  The  peasant  finds  the  labour,  the  plough,  and  the  draught 
animals,  and  besides  working  on  the  fields  which  he  “rents,” 
he  is  liable  to  considerable  demands  in  the  shape  of  unpaid  labour 
on  the  hey’s  private  estate  and  in  his  mill,  besides  heAving  wood 
for  him  and  transporting  his  produce  gratis  to  market.  He  pays 
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no  rent  in  money,  but  shares  the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  hey 
receives  a  clear  half  of  the  harvest ;  the  peasant  keeps  the  other 
half,  but  pays  the  whole  of  the  tithe.  The  same  system  obtains 
more  or  less  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  but  there  the  landlord  is  con¬ 
tent  with  one-third  of  the  harvest,  and  there  is  no  tithe.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  average  peasant  household  produces  about  £25  per 
annum.  Of  this  £3  10s.  goes  to  the  tax-collector,  and  £1  10s.  to 
the  resident  brigand;  £10  (and  an  unspecified  amount  of 
labour  into  the  bargain)  goes  to  the  Turkish  bey,  while  £10 
remains  for  the  peasant.  A  completer  system  of  spoliation  and 
exploitation  it  would  he  hard  to  imagine. 

But  unfortunately  when  the  relations  between  the  peasant  and 
his  Turkish  landlord  have  been  set  out  in  this  precise  fashion  in 
black  and  white,  only  half  the  truth  has  been  told.  There  are  no 
written  contracts,  no  leases,  no  custom  which  a  court  would 
enforce.  If  the  landlord  and  the  peasant  were  of  the  same  race 
and  the  same  creed,  if  they  recognised  a  common  moral  law,  and 
felt  an  ordinary  human  sympathy  in  their  daily  dealings,  if  there 
were  a  police  to  render  violence  dangerous  and  law  courts  to  make 
chicanery  risky,  this  vague  relationship  would  still  subject  the 
peasant  to  an  intolerable  economic  tyranny.  He  is  a  tenant  at 
will;  he  works  by  the  grace  of  his  master;  there  are  no  industrial 
towns  to  which  he  can  carry  his  labour  if  he  should  be  harshly 
treated.  In  point  of  fact,  he  is  the  servant  of  an  alien  conqueror, 
who  barely  recognises  their  common  humanity.  There  are  no 
courts  to  which  he  can  appeal,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  bribe ;  and 
no  Turkish  judge  would  ever  dare  to  decide  in  favour  of  a 
Christian  peasant  against  a  Turkish  landlord.  The  village 
policeman  (if  the  hehchi  deserves  that  name)  is  the  bey’s  retainer 
and  nominee.  The  sole  law  which  regulates  these  complicated 
and  elastic  relationships  is  the  big  revolver  which  the  landlord 
wears  in  his  belt. 

TThat  in  practice  is  this  relationship?  It  must  vary  of  course 
from  village  to  village,  but  the  ruling  factor  is  always  force.  To 
begin  with,  few  Moslem  landlords  possess  title  deeds.  They  are 
simply  “  squatters  ”  whose  fathers  have  annexed  their  estates  as  a 
sequel  to  some  local  massaci'e.  Many  cases  of  the  kind  have  hap¬ 
pened  within  living  memory.  I  visited  one  village  (Treska),  only 
two  hours’  ride  from  Uskub,  which  was  a  populous  Christian  com¬ 
munity  fifty  years  ago,  where  the  peasants  owned  their  own  land. 
About  the  time  when  we  were  “  putting  our  money  on  the  wrong 
horse”  in  the  Crimea,  some  enterprising  Turks  swooped  down  on 
the  place,  massacred  one-half  of  the  population,  settled  in  their 
cottages,  and  annexed  the  lands  of  the  survivors.  The  men  of  the 
present  generation  hew  wood  and  draw  water  for  the  son  of  the 
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brigand  of  the  fifties,  who  is  now  a  notable  magnate.  He  allows 
them  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  on  the  lands  that 
were  their  fathers’.  The  peasants  are  serfs  without  leisure,  secu¬ 
rity,  or  rights.  There  are,  roughly,  about  eighty  days  in  the  year 
when  no  good  Bulgarian  will  do  much  work  in  his  fields — Sundays 
and  the  greater  saints’  days.  The  Bey  of  Treska  has  hit  on  the 
ingenious  plan  of  forcing  his  peasants  to  work  for  him  in  his 
private  fields  on  every  one  of  these  eighty  days.  For  this  work 
he  pays  no  wages  in  money  or  kind,  and  no  share  of  the  produce 
is  allotted  to  the  labourer.  The  village  policeman  is  the  bey's 
retainer.  Half  the  population  of  the  village  is  now  Moslem.  It 
is  exempt  from  this  corvee,  and  naturally  it  is  ready  to  use  its 
arms  to  keep  its  unarmed  Christian  neighbours  in  siibjection. 
Before  I  left  this  village,  where  there  is  no  Sunday  in  the  daily 
round  of  fruitless  toil,  I  came  on  a  vivid  little  illustration  of  the 
manner  of  life  which  its  inhabitants  lead.  An  old  man,  sturdily 
built,  but  clothed  in  rags  and  with  the  air  of  the  driven  beast, 
which  all  these  peasants  wear  until  they  are  given  a  rifle  and  join 
an  insurgent  band,  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  the  place. 
Thinking  that  I  might  have  some  medical  skill,  he  bared  his  arm 
and  showed  me  a  nasty  wound  that  had  begun  to  fester.  And  then 
with  two  neighbours  to  corroborate  his  tale,  he  told  me  how  he 
had  come  by  it.  He  was  working  two  days  before  in  his  field, 
when  a  Turk  in  the  next  field  summoned  him  peremptorily  to 
come  and  help  him.  The  Bulgarian  could  not  well  leave  what 
he  was  at  for  the  moment,  and  offered  to  come  in  five  minutes. 
The  Turk,  incensed  at  this  display  of  independence,  rushed  at  him 
and  stabbed  him  with  his  knife.  That  morning  the  Bulgarian 
had  started  to  tramp  into  Uskub  to  have  the  unhealthy  wound 
dressed.  The  Turk  had  met  him  in  the  road,  and  driven  him 
back.  I  offered  to  take  him  to  town  with  me,  but  he  dared  not 
come — I  could  not  guarantee  him  against  the  subsequent  ven¬ 
geance  of  his  enemy.  The  man’s  story  was  undoubtedly  true — 
when  a  Bulgarian  peasant  lies,  he  does  not  tell  dull  tales  like 
this;  he  repeats  the  stereotyped  and  sensational  tales  of  inhuman 
excesses  which  have  been  invented  for  him  by  the  Committee. 
Here,  then,  was  a  little  specimen  of  the  daily  life  of  Treska.  I 
do  not  suppose  the  hey  and  his  retainers  are  often  obliged  to  use 
their  knives.  The  knowledge  that  they  can  do  so  whenever  they 
choose,  without  risk  of  punishment,  or  vengeance,  is  probably 
enough  to  make  their  mastery  respected.  Once  in  a  while  it  may 
be  necessary  to  beat,  or  wound,  or  murder  and  then  the  old  round 
of  trivial  malice,  petty  robbery,  and  vulgar  lust  runs  its  smooth 
course  once  more.  The  consuls  hear  nothing  of  these  little  village 
tragedies — the  stolen  sheepskin  coat,  the  hamstrung  ox,  the  shady 
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tree  cut  down,  the  watercourse  diverted,  the  wife  insulted,  and 
it  may  be  violated  while  the  husband  is  in  the  field.  They  go  on 
unmarked  from  day  to  day,  and  it  is  only  when  one  sits  down  at 
leisure  in  a  peasant  hut,  and  overcomes  the  shyness  and  suspicions 
of  the  owner,  that  one  hears  of  them  at  all.  They  are  neither 
interesting  nor  sensational,  but  it  is  this  daily  domestic  oppression 
much  more  than  the  startling  and  wholesale  outrages,  that  has 
ground  down  the  peasantry  of  Macedonia,  crushed  its  spirit,  its 
intelligence,  its  humanity,  and  made  it  what  it  is  to-day — a  mad¬ 
dened  race  of  slaves,  which  is  ready  at  length  to  commit  any  crime, 
to  suffer  any  torture,  if  only  it  may  be  rid  of  the  little  tyrants  of 
its  fields,  who  eat  its  bread,  consume  its  labour,  and  destroy  its 
soul. 

Xo  one  of  the  Christian  races  which  threw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  quite  so 
ample  a  justification  for  revolt  as  this  Macedonian  peasantr\^ 
The  Greeks  of  the  mainland  retained  their  arms — at  least  in  the 
mountainous  districts — even  when  the  Turks  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.  The  Servians  never  quite  lost  their  traditions 
of  local  self-government.  The  Cretans,  though  they  suffered 
heavily  under  Turkish  misrule,  had  never  been  subjected  to  the 
grinding  domestic  despotism  which  the  Macedonian  hey  exerts 
over  his  Bulgarian  serfs.  Biit,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Cretans, 
and  the  Servians,  the  Macedonian  peasants  have  no  clear  historical 
traditions,  no  national  unity,  no  definite  memory  of  freedom. 
There  is  no  Macedonian  race,  and  Macedonia  itself  is  only  a 
geographical  term.  It  has  been  a  Byzantine  province,  it  has  been 
a  fief  of  the  short-lived  Crusaders’  Empire,  which  had  its  seat 
in  Salonica.  It  has  been  overrun  by  Bulgarian  czars  and  con¬ 
quered  by  Servian  emperors.  Its  peasantry  are  the  wrack  left 
behind  by  wave  after  wave  of  Slavonic  migration ;  and  before 
they  became  the  slaves  of  the  Turks  they  had  been  the  serfs 
of  the  Greeks.  During  three  unbroken  centuries  of  Turkish  rule 
the  very  knowledge  of  their  Slav  origin  was  crushed  out  of  them. 
The  Greek  Phanariot  aristocracy  of  Constantinople  had  won  the 
confidence  of  its  Turkish  masters.  The  Slavonic  churches  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Macedonia,  and  everywhere  the  corrupt  Greek 
bishops — blind  priests  that  knew  not  how  to  hold  a  sheephook — 
crushed  out  the  national  consciousness  and  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  Slav  flocks,  which  they  despised.  The  Greeks  of  to-day 
are  bitter  because  they  have  lost  Macedonia.  They  had  their 
chance.  For  three  centuries  they  monopolised  the  culture  of  the 
Near  East.  They  alone  had  learning,  influence,  or  riches.  Had 
they  risen  to  the  height  of  their  position,  had  they  played  their 
part  as  elder  brothers  in  civilisation  under  the  common  oppression 
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towards  their  Slav  parishioners,  the  Balkans  would  have  been 
Greek  to-day.  They  taught  nothing  to  their  flocks — on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  burned  their  books,  consumed  as  they  were  by  a 
hatred  of  all  that  was  not  Greek.  They  made  the  hierarchy  a  close 
ring  for  priests  of  Greek  birth.  They  forgot  their  great  mission 
in  the  hunt  for  bribes  and  tithes.  Under  the  double  yoke  of 
Turkish  Pasha  and  Greek  Bishop  the  Slavonic  peasantry'  sank 
ever  deeper  in  brutalisation  and  ignorance,  till  it  forgot  its  very 
name,  and  even  the  alphabet  of  its  language  perished  from  dailv 
use.  It  was  not  till  the  sixties  of  last  century  thal  the  national 
consciousness  began  to  revive,  and  not  till  the  creation  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Bulgarian  Church  under  Eussian  influence  that  it  found  a 
rallying-point  or  an  organisation.  This  national  Church,  under 
its  independent  Exarch,  owed  its  origin  solely  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  maintain  the  hierarchy  as  a  close 
preserve  for  Greeks,  and  to  use  the  Orthodox  Church  as  an 
Hellenic  propaganda.  It  had  an  immediate  success  in  Macedonia, 
and  save  in  the  South,  where  the  Greeks  are  still  supreme,  and  in 
the  North-West,  where  Servian  influence  is  paramount,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Christian  population  rallied  to  the  Exarchist  or 
Bulgarian  Church.  It  differs  in  no  point  of  ritual  or  dogma 
from  Greek  orthodoxy,  but  it  maintains  its  independence;  it  is 
subsidised  by  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  its  schools  and 
colleges  are  so  many  centres  for  the  propagation  of  the  Bulgarian 
national  idea.  But  if  it  brought  a  new  hope  and  a  new  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  Slavonic  peasantry,  it  also  sowed  discord  and  dis¬ 
union.  The  old,  rough  cleavage  of  Moslem  and  Christian  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and  among  the  Christians  themselves  grew  up  a  bitterness 
which  resembles  the  half-political  and  half-religious  hatreds  of 
the  Eeformation.  Where  Patriarchists  (Greeks)  and  Exarchists 
(Bulgarians)  lived  together  in  one  town  savage  quarrels  for  the 
possession  of  the  Church  effectively  divided  them.  Social  rela¬ 
tions  ceased  entirely.  Intermarriage  is  now  unknown,  and  men 
who  were  lads  at  school  together  exchange  no  greeting  in  the 
street.  The  misfortunes  of  one  race  are  to  the  other  an  occasion 
of  rejoicing.  The  Greeks  have  come  to  speak  as  though  their 
rivals  were  barely  human,  and  the  news  that  a  Bulgarian  has  been 
tortured  in  gaol  will  sometimes  excite  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
To  this  breach  the  Turks,  needless  to  say,  have  contributed  largely. 
They  favour  each  race  alternately  and  assist  each  in  turn  to 
oppress  the  other.  Their  supremacy  rests  on  the  divisions  of  their 
subjects,  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Bulgarians  have  the  moral  force 
or  the  political  insight  to  resist  this  transparent  policy  of  in¬ 
terested  favouritism. 

The  work  of  the  Exarchist  Church  and  its  schools  has  been 
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mainly  educative.  It  looked  for  the  solution  of  the  Macedonian 
problem  to  a  gradual  process  of  evolution.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Grieco-Turkish  War,  while  the  Greek  element  was  under 
the  harrow,  and  its  consuls  found  their  propagandist  funds 
seriously  diminished,  the  Bulgarians  began  to  abandon  their 
correct  and  peaceful  agitation  for  more  violent  and  effective 
methods.  With  the  connivance  of  the  venal  Turkish  autho¬ 
rities,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  extended  its  organisation 
wherever  there  was  already  a  nucleus  of  Bulgarian  sentiment. 
Though  the  Exarch  frowned  upon  it,  the  teachers  in  his  schools 
became  everywhere  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement.  Its  secret 
organisation  was  in  everj^  detail  a  grim  parody  of  a  regular 
government,  and  it  had  behind  it  as  valid  a  sanction  as  mos‘ 
governments  can  boast — a  national  idea  and  the  will  of  a 
majority,  for  undoubtedly  it  has  the  approval  of  most.  Mace¬ 
donian  Slavs.  It  had  its  tax-collectors,  who  levied  contri¬ 
butions  on  peasant  and  merchant  alike,  irrespective  of  race  or 
creed.  Eew  dared  to  refuse,  for  the  demands  were  always  backed 
by  a  threat  of  assassination.  The  Committee  had  its  secret  tri¬ 
bunals,  which  condemned  spies  and  traitors  to  death.  Its  active 
work  was  carried  on  by  a  great  number  of  armed  bands,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  country,  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
maintain  discipline,  distribute  rifles  to  the  unarmed  peasants,  and 
drill  the  younger  men.  The  bands  were  mere  cadres  of  picked 
men,  which  could  be  expanded  indefinitely,  when  the  need  arose,  by 
calling  out  the  peasants,  who  flocked  to  the  rendezvous  at  a  given 
signal  and  returned  to  bury  their  new  rifles  once  more  when 
the  emergency  had  passed.  The  bands  seldom,  if  ever,  took  the 
offensive.  Their  duty  was  to  prepare  for  the  rising  which  has  at 
length  been  proclaimed.  Until  the  chosen  moment  arrived  they 
seldom  fought,  unless  to  avoid  the  risk  of  capture;  but  then,  to 
be  sure,  they  defended  themselves  with  desperate  courage,  for 
the  Turks  gave  no  quarter,  and  even  the  wounded  men  in  these 
obscure  skirmishes  were  invariably  murdered  by  their  captors. 
Whole  bands  were  destroyed  in  these  encounters,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  this  magnificently  obstinate  race. 
The  wholesale  arrests  of  suspected  Bulgarians  which  followed 
the  Salonica  outrages,  the  tortures  applied  in  prison,  the  threat 
of  exile,  and  the  exaction  of  enormous  bribes — all  these  methods 
of  repression  proved  ineffective.  I  knew  of  one  case  at  Uskub 
where  two  apprentice  lads,  after  spending  six  weeks  in  a  noisome 
gaol  as  suspects,  were  finally  released,  under  consular  pressure, 
for  want  of  evidence.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were  collecting 
money  once  more  for  the  Committee,  and  in  another  week  they 
were  again  in  gaol,  this  time  for  attempting  to  murder  a  merchant 
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who  would  not  pay  his  assessment.  The  Turks,  moreover,  never 
destroyed  a  band  without  making  more  rebels  than  they  killed.  I 
entered  one  of  the  villages  where  the  fiercest  of  these  encounters 
took  place — Mogilla,  near  Monastir — just  as  the  Turkish  troops 
were  leaving  it.  They  had  killed  eleven  insurgents,  it  was  true — 
not  to  speak  of  four  men  of  the  village — and  mutilated  their 
bodies.  They  had  also  burned  seventeen  houses,  that  they  might 
sei-ve  as  torches  during  the  night.  They  had  wantonly  killed  two 
women  and  wounded  two  little  girls.  The  priest  of  the  place 
lay  speechless  and  paralysed  on  a  heap  of  straw,  and  the  villagers, 
stolid  and  silent,  were  burying  the  contents  of  two  great  carts — 
corpses  heaped  in  a  mass  of  charred  and  dishonoured  flesh.  They 
carried  the  dead  rebels  one  by  one  to  the  churchyard  without 
reverence  or  emotion,  and  buried  them  without  service  or  prayer, 
as  they  might  have  buried  a  dog.  The  scene  served  to  teach 
me  what  life  is  worth  in  the  Balkans.  It  is  neither  reverenced 
nor  valued,  and  if  a  bullet  ends  it,  why,  then,  it  only  ends  a 
long  series  of  miseries  and  oppressions,  cuts  short  a  few  years  of 
fruitless  toil  and  petty  sufferings  that  have  not  even  the  halo  of 
heroism  to  redeem  them.  The  women  wept  more  for  the  hovels 
they  had  lost  than  for  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen;  while  the 
peasants  frankly  explained  to  the  Eussian  Consul  that,  as  they  had 
lost  everything,  their  only  hope  now^  was  to  join  a  roving  band. 
It  was  safer,  on  the  whole,  to  be  in  the  mountains  an  open  rebel, 
with  a  rifle  on  your  back,  than  to  cringe  in  the  villages  outwardly 
loyal.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  men  from  Mogilla 
will  fight.  They  carried  with  them  the  picture  of  murdered  wives 
and  wounded  daughters,  of  smoking  homesteads,  and  the  charred 
bodies  of  comrades.  They  will  neither  spare  themselves  nor  pity 
others,  their  dim  minds  ruled  by  no  better  law  than  vengeance. 
Outrage  begets  outrage,  and  each  race  demoralises  its  foes. 

But  the  worst  mistake  with  which  the  Bulgarian  Committee  must 
be  charged  is  something  more  serious  than  organised  blackmail, 
less  excusable  than  the  murder  of  spies,  and  more  deliberate  than 
the  angiy  vengeance  of  wronged  and  ignorant  peasants.  It  is  not 
simply  a  society  which  aims  at  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke. 
It  is  also  a  nationalist  organisation  which  aims  at  winning  Mace¬ 
donia  for  the  Bulgarian  race,  and  aggrandising  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  Greek  and  Servian  rivals.  It  has  to  deal  with  a 
population  as  poor  as  it  is  untaught,  which  has  no  native  aristo¬ 
cracy  to  keep  an  historical  tradition  alive.  The  average  peasant 
has  no  exact  notions  about  his  own  ethnological  affinities.  He  must 
be  won  by  money  or  by  force.  I  once  heard  a  witty  French  consul 
declaring  that  with  a  million  francs  he  would  undertake  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Macedonians  that  they  are  really  the  descendants  of  the 
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French  crusaders,  who  established  a  “  Latin  ”  kingdom  for  forty 
years  in  Salonica.  A  few  days  later  I  was  talking  to  the  headman 
of  a  Christian  village  near  Monastir.  He  spoke  fairly  fluent 
Greek,  though  obviously  it  was  not  his  mother  tongue — and  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  nationality  of  his  village.  “Well,”  said  he, 
“three  years  ago  it  was  a  Greek  village,  to-day  it  is  Bulgarian.” 
“And  how,”  I  asked,  “did  that  miracle  come  about?”  “Well,” 
he  explained,  in  matter-of-fact  tones,  “  our  village  is  very  poor. 
We  used  to  have  a  Greek  schoolmaster.  We  paid  him  £5  a  year, 
and  the  Greek  consul  gave  him  another  £5.  We  really  could  not 
afford  to  pay  him  anything,  and  when  the  Bulgarians  offered  to 
send  us  a  much  better  teacher  for  nothing,  of  course  we  accepted — 
and  now  we  have  a  Bulgarian  priest,  and  we  have  all  of  us  joined 
the  Exarchist  Church.”  In  a  country  where  five  pounds  will  buy 
a  village,  and  where  Serbs,  Greeks,  and  Bulgars  are  competing, 
the  last  word  has  rested  with  the  propaganda  which  employed 
force  as  well  as  money.  The  Bulgarians  made  up  their  minds 
that  their  real  enemies  were  their  Christian  neighbours — the  Turks 
one  day  will  be  gone,  but  the  Greeks  and  Servians  will  remain — 
and  accordingly  the  first  task  which  they  set  themselves,  was  to  win 
from  their  rivals  the  title  deeds  of  the  inheritance  which  sooner 
or  later  the  Sultan  must  evacuate.  Every  village  which  accepted 
a  school  with  a  master  who  would  teach  the  peasants  the  Slav 
alphabet  and  persuade  them  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  a  Bul¬ 
garian,  every  church  which  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  every  priest  who  said  Mass  in  the  language  of  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  represented  a  victory  in  the  first  conquest 
of  Macedonia.  The  Committee,  whose  first  error  was  the  pursuit 
of  a  narrow  national  aim  was  not  nice  in  its  methods.  In  Bel¬ 
grade  the  Foreign  Office  will  show  you  a  list  of  sixty  Servian 
notables  who  were  murdered  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  sub¬ 
sidised  Servian  schools.  Every  Greek  Bishop  and  every  Greek 
Consul  has  also  his  murder  book — the  only  original  literature 
which  Macedonia  seems  to  produce.  A  band  had  only  to  kill  or 
intimidate  the  one  or  two  intelligent  men  in  a  village  whose  influ¬ 
ence  kept  it  true  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  peasantry  were 
easily  induced  to  join  the  Bulgarian  cause.  Their  mother-tongue 
is  Slav,  and  in  the  past  they  must  have  listened  rather  idly  to  the 
unconvincing  theory  of  their  Hellenising  teachers — that  they  are 
really  the  children  of  Greeks  who  have  forgotten  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  result  has  been  the  subjection  of  minorities  to  a 
verv  efficient  reign  of  terror — the  Bulgarians  have  no  equals  in 
organisation.  The  Turks  meanwhile  looked  on  with  complete  in¬ 
difference  until  the  Committee  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  to 
begin  operations  against  them  also.  They  never  troubled  them- 
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selves  to  protect  the  Greeks — if  the  black  dogs  fight  with  the 
white  dogs,  what  concern  is  that  to  the  lords  of  creation?  It  is 
a  hideous  situation,  and  while  one  censures  the  Bulgarian  leaders, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  regard  the  conduct  of  Greek  and  Servian 
officials  without  indignation.  Greek  and  Servian  consulates  be¬ 
came  mere  departments  of  the  Turkish  secret  police.  Yillagers 
spied  on  their  neighbours  and  spared  neither  widows  nor  lads. 
In  Athens  the  very  officers  who  fought  at  Domokos,  offered  their 
swords  to  Abdul  Hamid,  and  the  Greek  Government  handed  over 
Bulgarian  refugees  to  be  tortured  in  the  dungeons  of  Salonica. 
In  Macedonia  itself,  while  the  Greeks  shrank  from  organis¬ 
ing  fighting  bands,  their  bishops  had  some  success  in  terroris¬ 
ing  schismatic  villages.  It  was  easy  to  tell  a  peasant  that  you 
would  denounce  him  to  the  Turks  as  a  rebel  or  an  anarchist  unless 
he  returned  to  the  Greek  fold.  The  Turks  would  not  have  asked 
for  evidence. 

The  learned  world  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether  the 
preponderant  Slavonic  population  of  Macedonia  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Servians  or  to  the  Bulgarians.  But  the  Bulgarians 
are  practical  ethnologists,  and  as  far  as  politics  go  one  must 
admit  that  their  rude  methods  have  solved  the  question.  The 
Servians  have  been  confined  to  the  extreme  north-west,  where  the 
Albanian  ravages  at  pleasure.  The  country  is  significantly  known 
as  “  Old  Servia.”  It  is  the  land  that  once  was  Servian — to-day 
the  Albanians  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  The 
Greeks  are  supreme  only  in  the  mountainous  country  south  of  the 
Monastir  railway  line  and  the  three  great  lakes,  and  also  in  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  really 
their  true  historic  limit,  for  it  is  significant  that  in  their  Wars  of 
Independence  eighty  years  ago,  they  were  never  able  to  main¬ 
tain  an  effective  insurrection  save  in  these  two  districts.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  Greek  villages  along  the  coast-line  and  in  the 
interior  round  Gevgeli  and  Seres,  but  they  are  too  sparse  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  political  factor  of  importance.  Elsewhere  Greek  colonies 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  towns.  They  are  compact  and 
patriotic,  and  much  superior  to  anything  the  Bulgarians  can 
show  in  point  of  wealth,  intelligence  and  culture.  Their  schools 
and  hospitals  dominate  a  town  even  where  the  numerical  majority 
belongs  to  the  Slavs.  One  notes  book-shops  in  the  main  street 
with  well-chosen  libraries  in  French  and  Greek,  and  in  their  high 
schools  you  may  hear  a  class  of  girls  paraphrasing  the  Mcmorahtha 
of  Socrates  in  a  language  that  is  not  far  removed  from  Xenophon’s. 
But  all  this  gives  them  no  claim  to  the  soil,  and  save  in  the 
south  the  soil  is  tilled  by  the  ruder  Slavs.  Their  intellectual  gifts 
have  never  raised  them  to  the  position  of  a  trusted  aristocracy— 
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they  are  content  to  despise  the  Slavs  and  exploit  them.  It  is 
amazing  that  a  race  so  capable  has  not  realised  that  its  own  future 
depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  population,  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  will  be  possible  only  when  direct  Turkish  rule  is  at  an 
end.  The  Greeks  are  merchants,  bankers,  and  professional  men. 
They  will  thrive  only  when  their  clients  can  afford  to  purchase. 
Some  perception  of  this  elementary  fact  is  to  be  met  with  among 
native  Macedonian  Greeks,  who  would  often  welcome  autonomy 
under  proper  safeguards.  But  the  official  view  dictated  from 
Athens  prefers  anarchy  and  the  status  quo  to  any  surrender  of 
the  grotesque  territorial  claims  of  Hellenism  over  the  Bulgarian 
interior.  The  average  Greek  official,  vowing  in  one  breath  that  all 
the  Macedonians  are  Greeks,  and  declaring  in  the  next  that  he 
would  rather  have  them  massacred  than  handed  over  to  a  Bul¬ 
garian  hegemony,  is  painfully  like  the  false  mother  in  Solomon’s 
judgment,  who  was  quite  ready  to  allow  the  other  woman’s  child 
to  be  cut  in  two. 

To  complete  this  survey  of  Macedonia  in  revolt,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  examine  briefly  the  attitude  of  the  Turks.  They  are  quite 
incapable  of  understanding  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  because 
they  will  not  realise  that  the  Macedonian  rising  is  due  to  their  own 
misrule.  They  are  convinced  that  it  has  been  engineered  entirely 
from  Bulgaria — a  view  which  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  who  are  all  genuine  Macedonians,  even 
when  they  happen  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  Bulgarian  Army,  are 
refugees  from  Turkish  tyranny,  who  found  an  asylum  in  the  Prin¬ 
cipality.  The  Turks  imagine  that  a  war  with  Bulgaria  would 
destroy  the  agitation  for  ever — a  grotesque  illusion  so  long  as  the 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  peasantry  continues.  Holding 
that  war  is  the  only  radical  remedy,  they  have  none  the  less  con¬ 
sented  from  deference  to  Russia  to  make  certain  administrative 
changes,  and  to  put  some  restraint  on  their  own  instincts.  The 
failure  of  these  more  or  less  voluntary  reforms  has  only  served  to 
demonstrate  once  more  their  hopeless  incompetence. 

The  general  executive  supervision  has  been  entrusted  to  Hilmi 
Pashah.  He  is  an  able  man,  well  educated  as  Turks  go,  calm  by 
temperament,  little  given  to  panic,  and  an  indefatigable  worker. 
His  manner  has  all  the  charm  that  belongs  only  to  the  well-bred 
Arab,  and  as  he  expounded  his  plan  of  reforms  one  had  for  the 
time  being  that  rarest  of  all  experiences  in  the  East — a  moment  of 
hope.  He  seemed  so  humane,  so  sincere,  so  enthusiastic.  With 
pardonable  pride  he  would  explain  that  over  a  thousand  brigands 
had  been  arrested  since  his  arrival — indeed,  nearly  all  of  them 
had  voluntarily  surrendered.  It  was  a  proof  of  energy.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  would  assure  you  that  over  a  thousand  penitent 
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criminals  had  been  released.  It  was  a  proof  of  clemency.  Outside 
the  magnetic  presence,  it  slowly  dawned  upon  you  that  the  figures 
tallied  oddly.  The  brigands,  in  league  with  the  gendarmest  had 
simply  walked  in  at  one  door  of  the  gaol,  to  the  glory  of  Abdul 
Hamid,  and  out  at  the  other.  Hilmi  Pashah  was  anxious  to  be 
just,  even  to  Bulgarians,  lie  once  arrested  as  a  very  terrible  con¬ 
spirator,  one  of  the  Bulgarian  schoolmasters  in  Uskub.  He  was 
a  little,  poor  man,  with  a  miserable  salary,  five  young  children, 
and  a  bedridden  wife.  One  of  the  consuls  called  to  suggest  that 
such  men  do  not  as  a  rule  make  revolutions.  Hilmi  nodded 
courteously,  and  gave  the  order  for  his  release,  remarking  that 
it  was  very  easy  to  find  a  substitute,  and  he  promptly  wrote  down 
for  arrest  the  name  that  stood  next  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
same  school !  He  had,  for  a  Turk,  unusualh-  scrupulous  notions 
of  evidence.  He  had  arrested  the  one  Bulgarian  landed  proprietor 
of  the  district,  a  wealthy  man.  When  pressed  for  his  reasons  for 
selecting  a  victim  who  had  so  little  to  gain  from  a  rising,  he 
announced  with  pride  that  he  had  captured  in  the  ordinary  post  a 
most  compromising  letter  from  another  Bulgarian  conspirator  to 
this  very  man.  The  letter  was  in  Turkish  I  A  consul  brought  to 
his  notice  the  fact  that  mediaeval  tortures  were  being  applied  to  the 
Bulgarian  suspects  in  the  gaol  at  Doiran.  On  the  spot  he  drafted 
a  telegram  to  the  Prefect  of  Doiran  and  showed  it  to  the  consul  in 
question.  It  ran  thus  :  “  Is  it  true  that  you  have  employed  torture 
in  your  prison.  If  so,  I  must  send  a  commission  of  enquiry.” 
Xext  day  he  produced  the  official’s  reply,  adding  complacently: 

“  A'ou  see,  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story  !  ”  The  man 
is  an  incorrigible  bureaucrat,  and  knowing  rather  less  of  what 
happened  in  the  villages  than  the  average  journalist  in  Vienna, 
he  is  every  whit  as  omniscient.  An  eye-witness  who  had  travelled 
in  the  interior,  tried  to  explain  to  him  in  my  hearing  that  owing 
to  the  Bashi-Bazouks  and  reservists  the  country  was  so  disturbed 
that  in  Monastir  and  Doiran  and  Kuprulu,  all  of  which  he  had 
visited  on  market  day,  not  a  single  Christian  peasant  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  come  in.  Hilmi  listened  politely,  and  then  replied  in  his 
deep  musical  voice :  “  Grace  a  Dieu,  la  tranquillite  regne  par- 
tout!”  With  these  recollections  I  confess  that  I  feel  less  than 
convinced  when  it  is  explained  that  the  failure  of  the  Austro- 
llussian  reforms  is  due  to  the  Insurgent  Committee.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  whole  Hilmi  Pashah  succeeded  in  averting  massacre, 
liut  when  a  quite  unprovoked  if  minor  massacre  did  occur  in  the 
town  of  Monastir,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Tali  and  his  troops,  not  a 
single  Moslem  was  hanged  for  his  share  in  it.  Elsewhere,  the 
troops  did  not  murder  on  any  large  scale,  but  they  pillaged  un¬ 
checked,  and  cudgelled  uurebuked.  Everywhere  the  wealthier 
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Bulgarians  were  arrested  as  suspects,  and  in  some  places  at  least 
they  were  tortured  until  they  bought  their  way  out.  Hilmi 
Pashah  was  never  able  to  exercise  more  than  a  shadowy  control 
over  his  subordinate  Yalis,  who  corresponded  directly  with  Yildiz. 
and  he  himself  had  Palace  spies  at  his  elbow. 

The  Austro-llussian  reforms  are  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past 
that  it  is  only  worth  while  to  examine  them  very  cursorily.  In 
the  archives  of  the  Embassies  there  are  precedents  for  every  con¬ 
ceivable  reform,  with  the  possible  exception  of  female  suffrage. 
(1)  To  secure  honest  finance  and  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the 
judges  who  must  take  bribes,  and  the  gendarmes,  who  must 
steal  sheep,  if  they  are  to  live,  the  Ottoman  Bank  was  constituted 
a  sort  of  auditor  of  the  finances  of  Macedonia.  It  had,  however, 
uo  powers  of  control.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  its 
manager.  He  simply  paid  the  sums  demanded  of  him  and  banked 
the  supplies — if  any — paid  in  to  him.  (2)  The  old  elective  civil 
judges,  who  used  to  include  the  heads  of  the  various  Christian 
communities,  were  dismissed,  and  a  variety  of  new  courts  created. 
The  new  judges  were  officials  sent  down  from  Constantinople. 
Their  salaries  were  princely  on  paper,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
they  remained  unpaid.  An  unpaid  professional  Levantine  lawyer 
makes  a  worse  judge  than  the  local  notables,  who  were  amenable 
to  public  opinion,  and  for  the  most  part  men  of  substantial  means 
and  good  character.  (3)  A  number  of  Christians  were  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  gendarmerie.  As  many  as  ten  were  enrolled 
in  the  w’hole  province  of  Monastir.  Thei^  were  kept  as  dangerous 
curiosities  in  the  barracks.  At  night  they  were  deprived  of  their 
arms  for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Moslems. 
(4)  The  villages  were  allowed  to  elect  their  own  rural  guards,  and 
exhorted  to  choose  Christians;  but  if  the  place  belonged  to  a 
Moslem  landlord,  he  alone  had  the  right  to  nominate.  Few 
villages  dared  to  elect  Christians,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
Christian  guard  was  armed  only  with  a  cudgel.  When  the  first 
Bashi-Bazouk  with  a  rifle  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  only  course 
open  to  the  rural  guard  was  to  hide  in  the  nearest  haystack. 

All  this  was  no  better  than  an  ill-timed  joke.  The  veiy  consuls 
who  had  to  supervise  the  reforms  have  long  ceased  to  treat  them 
seriously.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  germ  of  reason  in  them  all. 
If  the  Ottoman  Bank  had  been  made  into  an  independent  ministry 
of  finance  with  full  control  of  the  revenue;  if  the  new  judges 
had  included  a  few  European  inspectors  with  full  powers  to 
dismiss;  if  the  geiidarmerie  had  been  placed  under  the  executive 
command  of  a  competent  European  staff  with  native  Christian 
officers,  as  well  as  Moslems,  under  them;  if  the  rural  guards  had 
been  freely  elected  and  properly  armed,  the  reforms  might  have 
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had  a  chance.  But  to  preside  over  this  new  regiv^e  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  appoint  a  European  governor  from  some  neutral 
State,  with  a  civil  service  which  did  not  look  for  promotion  to 
the  favours  of  Abdul  Hamid’s  Albanian  entourage.  Jlo  Ottoman 
official  can  possibly  forget  that  his  career  depends  on  the  report 
of  some  Palace  spy.  A  colourless  autonomy,  under  Turkish  suze¬ 
rainty  and  European  control,  would  not  be  a  final  solution. 
Nationalism,  in  this  land  of  mixed  populations,  is  a  disruptive  and 
centrifugal  force  likel}^  to  grow  with  the  spread  of  education. 
But  autonomy  would  give  Macedonia  the  rest  it  needs,  and  serve 
as  a  preparation  for  its  eventual  liberation. 

The  Macedonian  problem  is  desperate  mainly  because  it  has 
been  overlaid  with  abstractions.  We  talk  of  trouble  in  the 
Balkans,  of  insurgent  excesses,  and  Turkish  atrocities,  without 
realising  that  these  occasional  and  startling  phenomena  are  the 
product  of  a  misery  that  is  as  constant  as  it  is  uninteresting — and 
unbearable.  We  think  of  Turkish  misrule  as  an  isolated  and 
irrational  fact,  without  comprehending  that  it  is  a  highly  orga¬ 
nised  and  quite  intelligent  system,  designed  to  promote  the  profit 
of  a  small  minority  of  officials,  tax-farmers,  and  landlords.  It 
rests  on  a  substantial  basis  of  corrupt  and  anti-social  interest. 
The  political  mismanagement  is  the  least  of  all  the  evils  it  pro¬ 
duces.  The  reality  behind  the  whole  muddle  of  racial  conflicts, 
beyond  the  Chauvinism  of  the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  calculations 
of  the  greater  Powers,  is  the  unregarded  figure  of  the  Macedonian 
peasant,  harried,  exploited,  enslaved,  careless  of  national  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  anxious  only  for  a  day  when  he  may  keep  his 
warm  sheepskin  coat  upon  his  back,  marry  his  daughter  without 
dishonour,  and  eat  in  peace  the  bread  of  his  own  unceasing 
labour.  All  our  efforts  might  fail  to  bestow  upon  him  an  ideal 
government — there  are  not  the  makings  of  a  harmonious  nation 
in  Macedonia.  But  politics  are,  after  all,  a  mere  fraction  of 
life.  While  Servia  earns  the  contempt  of  the  civilised  world, 
the  Servian  peasant  sows  in  hope  and  reaps  in  peace,  keeping 
for  winter  evenings  the  tale  of  murdered  forbears  and  ravished 
ancestors.  The  Macedonian  villager  is  ignorant.  But  his  leaders 
have  heard  of  a  far-off  England  which  twenty-five  years  ago  flung 
them  back  under  the  heels  of  the  Turk,  after  Pussia  had  won 
their  freedom  at  San  Stefano.  The  tale  runs  that  this  same 
England  then  guaranteed  them,  at  Berlin,  the  amplest  of  reforms. 
And  thereupon  these  simple  men  will  talk  about  their  rights.  It 
is  for  these  they  are  fighting. 


II.  N.  Brailsford. 


THE  HEROIC  TRUTH. 


“Let  th.ere  be  in  your  speech  an  accent  of  heroic  truth.”  The 
words  are  those  of  the  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  inscribed  them  on  the  title-page  of  the 
volumes  in  which  he  gives  us  the  history  of  another  emperor,  who 
was  also,  in  his  way,  a  philosopher.  “  Heroic  truth  !  ”  It  sounds 
at  first  an  odd  combination.  We  have  heard  much  of  “  simple” 
Truth,  “  honest  ”  Truth,  “  naked  ”  Truth.  Can  Truth  ever  be 
heroic?  I  believe  that  it  can.  I  remember — my  experience  has 
been  long  enough  already — having  seen  Truth  in  the  attitude  of 
a  poor  coward,  that  kept  herself  carefully  hidden  in  the  innermost 
depths  of  her  famous  well,  never  daring  to  show  her  face  in  broad 
daylight,  visiting  only  her  secret  friends  and  devotees  at  some 
mysterious  trysting-place,  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  other 
times,  she  bravely  faces  an  angry  world,  confronts  a  mob  of  lies, 
and  pours  on  them  torrents  of  light,  reflected  and  multiplied  in 
her  mirror.  Then  she  may  be  called  heroic.  But  to  carry  her 
abroad  is  a  strange  and  difficult  enterprise.  The  man  who  utters 
heroic  truth  must  needs  be  a  strong  man;  indeed,  he  must  be 
something  of  a  hero  himself.  Multa  tulit  fecit  que,  he  must  have 
accomplished  and  endured  many  things.  The  author  of  UEmpire 
Liberal  has  the  required  qualifications,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  living  historian.  No  man  has  paid  more  dearly  than  he 
for  the  privilege  of  speaking  heroic  Truth. 

I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier’s  first 
appearance  at  Court,  in  the  winter  of  1870.  He  had  not  con¬ 
formed  to  the  etiquette  which  made  breeches  compulsory,  but 
wore  ordinary  evening  dress,  including  the  garment  which,  from 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  been  accepted  as 
the  universal  symbol  of  democratic  equality.  Old  courtiers  were 
dismayed,  and  their  dismay  reminded  me  of  the  poor  master  of 
ceremonies,  under  King  Louis  the  XYIth,  when  he  saw  Roland, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  entering  the  royal  drawing-room  in 
his  plain  republican  attire.  “  Ah,  Monsieur,”  said  he  to 
Humouriez,  “  no  buckles  on  his  shoes !  ”  “  Ah,  Monsieur,”  re¬ 

torted  Dumouriez,  with  ironical  gravity,  “  everything  is  lost !  ” 
The  courtiers,  in  1870,  did  not  think  “everything  lost.”  It  was 
no  secret  to  them  that  Napoleon  III.  loved  and  respected  his 
liberal  minister,  and  had  full  confidence  in  him.  But  they  hoped 
in  the  Empress.  She  was  supposed  to  possess  a  paramount  in¬ 
fluence  over  her  husband,  and  that  influence  was  understood  to  be 
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wholly  at  the  service  of  reactionary  designs.  I  may  have,  one 
day,  to  explain  the  origin  of  that  curious  political  fiction,  Le 
Parti  de  Vlmperatricc,  which  served  somebody’s  purposes,  and 
has,  strangely  enough,  survived  to  this  day.  But,  at  that  time,  I 
had  not  yet  seen  through  the  legend,  and  I  did  not  question  its 
veracity.  I  was  amazed  when  the  Empress  told  me  one  evening : 

“  M.  Ollivier  is  good  faith  itself,  and  the  Emperor  cannot  be 
found  inferior  to  his  minister  in  that  respect.  Besides,  since  the 
experiment  has  been  attempted,  it  must  be  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete.  There  is  no  looking  back.”  Those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  collection  of  the  Pa  piers  trouves  aux 
Tuileries,  will  find  that  the  Empress,  writing  from  the  Xile  to 
the  Emperor,  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  a  most  secret  and  con¬ 
fidential  letter,  expressed  in  almost  identical  terms  the  same 
strong  conviction.  The  members  of  the  republican  commissioyi 
appointed  to  publish  these  letters  and  other  documents,  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Tuileries,  after  the  4th  September  (M.  Camille 
Pelletan  was  one  among  those  wise  men),  carefully  brought  into 
ridiculous  prominence  one  or  two  slips  of  the  pen  which  had 
escaped  the  Empress ;  but  they  seem  to  have  entirely  failed  to 
recognise  the  modest,  unasserting  tone  of  her  counsel,  as  well  as 
the  soundness  and  straightforward  liberalism  of  her  political 
views,  so  conspicuous  to  all  unbiassed  minds  in  that  admirable 
letter. 

There  was  no  cause  for  any  durable  antagonism  between  the 
Empress  and  M.  Emile  (dlivier.  Both  hated  intrigue,  small 
selfish  interests;  both  honoured  courage,  justice,  and  truth.  But 
I  think  that  unfavourable  prejudices  regarding  the  Empress  had 
been  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  young  Prime  Minister.  He 
had,  like  every  rising  man,  his  own  courtiers,  who  supplied  him 
with  wrong  information  about  men  and  things  as  courtiers  will 
at  all  times.  When  the  Emperor  left  for  the  front  in  July,  1870, 
and  the  Empress  assumed,  in  consequence,  the  duties  of  Eegent, 
I  acted,  informally,  as  her  political  secretary.  One  of  my  first 
errands,  in  that  capacity,  was  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  where 
I  had  to  call  on  M.  Adelon,  then  Chef  du  Cabinet,  in  reality  M. 
Ollivier  s  right-hand  man.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  to  ask 
M.  Adelon,  in  the  name  of  the  Eegent,  to  stop  the  prosecution 
instituted  against  some  Eadical  newspaper  for  unseemly  on¬ 
slaughts  on  the  Imperial  Government.  This  was  no  time,  the 
Empress  considered,  for  asserting  personal  susceptihilites.  On 
the  contrary,  an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  all  men  of  good  will 
to  join  in  the  work  of  national  defence.  M.  Adelon  smiled,  he 
seemed  rather  amazed  at  finding  that  the  Empress  was  more 
liberal  than  himself,  an  old  republican.  He  knew,  moreover. 
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better  than  we  did,  the  temper  of  the  men  in  opposition ;  he  knew 
that  argument,  forbearance,  kindness,  would  be  lost  upon  them. 
In  fact,  a  more  obdurate,  more  vindictive,  more  ungenerous  body 
of  men  than  the  left  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  from  Thiers  down  to 
Jules  Favre,  has  rarely  been  seen  in  political  annals.  When 
the  Empress,  a  little  later,  appealed  to  their  patriotism,  all,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  M.  Jules  Grevy,  refused  to  listen.  They 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire.  The  defeat  of  France  was  to  be  their  own  triumph; 
Bismarck,  in  1870,  was  to  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Eepublic,  as  the  Allies,  in  1814,  had  brought  back  with  them  the 
old  Monarchy.  I  fear  that  history  must  say  of  them  that  they 
preferred  ruling  in  a  ruined  country  to  putting  aside  for  a  while 
their  relentless  grudge,  and  helping  to  save  France  through  the 
Empire. 

The  night  which  followed  our  double  disaster  at  Woerth  and 
Spickeren,  the  Regent  returned  in  all  haste  to  Paris,  and  a 
council  was  held  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  It  was  five 
o’clock  when  they  withdrew,  and,  before  eight  o’clock  struck,  I 
had  to  call  on  the  Prime  Minister  at  his  hotel  in  the  Place 
Yendome.  Not  to  disturb  his  wife,  he  had  retired  for  temporary 
rest  to  a  very  small  and  almost  unfurnished  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  He  woke  abruptly,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  appeared  to 
recover  instantaneously  the  entire  possession  of  his  wonderful 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  clear  apprehension  of  all  surrounding 
circumstances.  Ten  minutes  later  he  rejoined  me  in  the  Council 
Room,  and,  as  I  apologised  for  my  early  intrusion :  “  Don’t 
mention  that,”  he  said,  swiftly.  “  I  had  to  get  ready  anyhow 
for  the  Council,  which  is  soon  to  reassemble.” 

One  after  the  other,  the  Ministers  entered  the  room  while  we 
were  talking,  and  I  left  them  to  discuss  among  themselves  the 
public  peril  and  their  own  fate.  Emile  Ollivier  was,  that 
morning,  perfectly  cool  and  composed,  full  of  energy  and  resource. 
But  public  opinion  was  roused,  stirred  to  the  depths.  Torrents  of 
abuse  were  poured  from  all  quarters  upon  the  man  au  coeur  Uger. 
Well-intentioned  and  free  from  blame  though  they  were,  the 
Ministers  yet  felt  that  they  must  ofier  themselves  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  national  pride,  and  make  room  for  new  men.  I  was  present 
at  the  Corps  Legislatif,  three  days  later,  when,  on  the  resumption 
of  the  afternoon  sitting,  amidst  dead  silence,  Emile  Ollivier 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  announced  that  the  Ministers  had  placed 
their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Regent.  “  Pending 
the  nomination  of  their  successors,”  he  said,  “  they  would  remain 
at  their  posts  and  transact  urgent  business.”  To  this  hackneyed 
phrase  he  added  not  a  single  word.  Not  a  word  of  self-defence 
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or  to  lay  the  responsibilities  at  the  proper  doors.  Not  a  word  of 
regret  for  the  great,  long-cherished  hopes  irretrievably  destroyed, 
for  the  noble  structure  of  the  Liberal  Empire  shivered  to  the 
ground.  For  his  own  greatness,  buried  under  the  ruins,  not  a 
word.  A  long  and  general  burst  of  applause  followed,  painful 
to  hear,  and,  even  now,  painful  to  recollect.  For  what  meant 
that  applause?  If  some  admired  the  dignified  simplicity,  the 
self-denying  patriotism  of  the  out-going  statesman,  many  more, 

I  regret  to  say,  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  a  man  and  a  system 
equally  distasteful  to  both  the  extreme  factions  of  the  House. 
And,  in  troublous  times,  ail  men  are  extremists. 

Ullivier  descended  the  steps  of  the  tribune  from  which  he  had 
delivered  so  many  noble  and  stirring  speeches :  he  was  never  to 
reascend  them  again. 

«  «  »  »  »  « 

Thirty-one  years  had  elapsed  since  that  ominous  afternoon,  and 
I  had  never  again  set  eyes  on  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1901,  I  found  myself  ringing  his  bell  in  the  Eue 
Desbordes-Yalmore, 

Only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  achieved  a  great  oratorical 
triumph  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Mazarin.  It  had  been  his 
pleasant  duty  to  welcome  M.  Emile  Faguet  among  the  immortals, 
and  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
men  of  the  new  generation  go  away  wondering  how  such  a  mouth 
could  have  remained  closed,  how  such  a  voice  could  have  been 
silent  for  thirty  years.  The  success  had  extended  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  academic  circles,  and  had  been  commented 
upon  in  the  Press  for  days  and  weeks  as  a  great  public  event. 

The  Eue  Desbordes-Yalmore  is  situated  in  that  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  Paris  which  has  gradually  replaced  the  quaint  old 
villages  of  Chaillot  and  Passy  during  the  last  forty  years.  It 
was  a  peaceful  afternoon  in  June;  everything  around  was  silent. 
The  elegant  little  hotel  has  its  ground  fioor  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  street,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  area  and 
railings,  prettily  intertwined  with  ivy.  I  was  received  at  first 
by  Mme.  Ollivier,  whom  I  may  describe  in  the  very  words  used 
by  her  husband  when  dedicating  to  her  his  magnum  ogus.  “  A 
woman  of  superior  courage  and  of  stout  heart  to  whom  he  owed 
both  the  strength  and  nerve  necessary  to  endure,  and  the  peace 
of  mind  indispensable  to  narrate,  the  terrible  events  in  which  he 
had  been  the  chief  actor  or  the  principal  witness.”  Mme.  Ullivier 
led  me  into  the  study,  where  the  old  statesman  was  chatting 
pleasantly  with  a  friend.  A  considerable  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  personal  appearance ;  a  greater  change,  perhaps, 
in  his  manner  and  address.  The  impetuous,  stem,  decisive  tone 
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which  some  called,  at  certain  moments,  abrupt  and  haughty,  had 
melted  into  a  sort  of  Xestorian  kindness,  a  smiling  wisdom,  and 
an  almost  omniscient  readiness  on  all  subjects,  overflowing  with 
reminiscences  of  men,  books  and  things,  with  personal  experiences 
and  subtle  hints  and  curious  side-views  which  carried  the  listener 
beyond  the  actual  words  of  the  talker,  and  gave  him  a  glimpse 
of  an  intellectual  world,  half  revealed,  long  vistas  of  thought 
extending  into  infinite  perspective.  For  thirty  years  he  had  con¬ 
versed  with  the  most  interesting  men  in  Europe;  he  had  studied 
in  turns  the  history  of  Italian  art,  the  mysteries  of  Vatican 
politics,  the  most  vital  problems  of  labour  organisation,  and  thei-e 
he  stood,  a  living  treasure  of  memories  and  judgments,  duly 
classified  by  a  clear,  substantial,  self-governing  intellect,  a 
fountain  of  wisdom  and  truth,  accessible  to  all  who  ivere  thirsting 
for  it. 

While  he  was  talking  I  realised  that  everything  worth  knowing 
is  not  printed  in  our  books  and  in  our  newspapers.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  making  the  remark  aloud,  and  he  gave  it,  at  once,  a 
most  strking  confirmation. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  even  in  these  days  of  hurried  and  universal  publicity, 
when  the  reporter  snatches  from  us  our  thoughts,  half-formed,  and  wires 
them  to  his  office,  or  carries  them  away  to  the  printer  with  all  the  speed  of 
his  bicycle,  to  enable  his  millions  of  customers  to  discuss  them  at  the  dinner- 
table  the  same  evening;  yes,  even  now,  oral  tradition,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  everytltiiKj,  is  still  something.  Do  you  remember  the  epigraph 
of  the  Esprit  des  Lois?” 

“Certainly,  rrolem  sine  matre  creatam." 

“And  do  you  know  what  the  phrase  means.®  ” 

“  The  literal  sense  is  obvious.  But  how  it  applies  to  Montesquieu's  great 
work,  I  have  often  wondered,  and  could  never  find  out.  To  me  it  is  simply 
a  puzzle.” 

“  Well,  it  means  that  the  theory  of  free  government  was  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  absence  of  liberty,  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  where  no  free 
institutions  existed.” 

“  Excellent,  but  how  do  you  know?  ” 

“  Because  Montesquieu  gave  the  explanation  to  young  Suard,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  transmitted  it  in  turn  to  Guizot,  who  repeated  it  to  me.” 

And  now  I  was  myself  receiving  tlie  tradition  from  the  lips  of 
Emile  Ollivier.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  as  though  the  author 
of  the  Esprit  des  Lois  were  addressing  me  in  person  across  the 
space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  through  the  mouth  of  the  three 
illustrious  men  just  named. 

*  ****** 

Ihe  first  volume  of  the  Empire  Liberal  was  given  to  the  French 
public  in  1895.  Since  then,  the  others  have  followed  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  and  almost  regular  succession  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  volume  was  a  general  review  of  European  politics  from  the 
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fall  of  the  first  Jsapoleon  down  to  the  Revolution  of  ’48;  a 
troubled  period  during  which  democracy  strove  to  make  headway, 
and  the  doctrine  of  nationalities  struggled  to  obtain  recognition 
from  the  reactionary  governments  of  Europe.  The  second  volume 
introduces  the  leading  actor,  the  future  champion  of  democracy 
and  nationalities.  VV  e  are  shown  a  retrospect  of  Eouis  hiapoleon  s 
early  career.  \  olumes  three  and  four  are  devoted  to  the  years 
of  personal  rule.  The  fifth  opens  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Liberal  Empire  as  fore-shadowed  and  sketched  out  in  the  famous 
letter  of  November  24th,  1860.  In  the  seventh  volume,  which 
was  published  in  the  autumn  of  1902,  the  narrative  is  brought  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War  in  1866.  Under  the 
title  of  Sadowa,  a  most  interesting  and  important  fragment  of 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  placed  before  the  public  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  (15th  May,  1903),  and  the 
volume  itself  will  be  issued  at  no  distant  date. 

M.  Ollivier’s  book  is  a  philosophical  history  of  European 
politics;  it  is  also  a  life  of  Napoleon  III.;  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
a  parliamentary  history  of  France  under  the  second  Empire ;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  an  autobiographical  history  of  Emile  Ollivier’s 
political  career  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  But  the  personal 
and  impersonal  elements  do  not,  at  any  moment,  interfere  with 
one  another;  they  are  skilfully  blended  together  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  Every  man  who  has  played  a  part  in  the  political  drama 
of  the  time,  every  great  writer  or  thinker  whose  fortune  or  mission 
it  was  to  give  a  new  expression  to  the  intellectual  and  social 
wants  of  his  generation,  or  to  react  upon  them,  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  study,  is  accorded  the  honours  of  a  full-sized  portrait 
or  dismissed  with  a  rapid  but  characteristic  sketch,  according  to 
his  relative  importance.  Each  question  is  taken  up  from  its  origin 
and  followed  through  all  its  various  developments  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  and  final  results,  after  it  has  been  examined  succes¬ 
sively  from  the  standpoint  of  national  interest,  and  from  the 
higher  and  more  general  one  of  political  morality.  The  innumer¬ 
able  figures  move  in  perfect  order,  each  at  their  assigned  post,  and 
with  their  due  relief ;  the  prodigious  crowd  of  facts  are  marshalled 
by  a  masterly  intellect,  whose  classifying  powers  have  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  our  own  time  only  by  Taine  himself.  A  clear  and 
copious  table  des  rnatieres  permits  an  occasional  reader  who  looks 
for  enlightenment  on  a  single  fact,  to  find  at  once  his  way  through 
the  maze,  and  put  his  finger  on  the  information  desired.  Some 
chapters  can  be  compared  to  those  convenient  resting-places  so 
pleasant  to  the  pedestrian  in  a  tour  through  a  beautiful  country. 
From  them  he  surveys  and  measures  at  a  glance  the  ground 
already  covered,  and  the  part  of  the  journey  that  still  lies  before 
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him.  But  at  no  time  is  M.  Ollivier’s  reader  lost  in  details;  not 
for  a  minute  does  he  miss  the  great  landmarks  which  are 
auspiciously  to  guide  him,  and  which,  though  at  times  dimly 
seen,  encourage  him  to  proceed. 

To  the  impartial  reader  the  general  design,  unity  and  purpose 
of  this  great  book  become  more  visible  as  each  volume  follows 
in  the  steps  of  the  one  preceding ;  they  will  be  still  more  apparent 
when  the  work  has  attained  its  last  stage,  when  the  whole  structure 
is  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  I  do  not  feel  confident  that  all 
the  conclusions  of  the  author  will  be  readily  assented  to  until  the 
generation  that  saw  18T0  have  passed  away  to  the  last  man,  and 
all  bitter  memories  of  our  past  struggles  and  personal  prejudices 
have  vanished  with  us.  But  fair-minded  Englishmen  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  better  situated  than  the  average  French  or  German  reader 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  forestall  in  those  matters  the  verdict 
of  the  next  generation.  And,  if  they  care  to  weigh  the  facts 
and  arguments  presented  by  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  they  may  gather 
from  him  more  than  one  important  truth.  It  may  give  them 
some  satisfaction  to  find,  at  last,  that  the  third  Napoleon,  in  spite 
of  his  shortcomings,  was  a  far  greater  man  than  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  by  their  so-called  historians  and  newspaper  writeis 
I  will  not  attempt  a  parallel  between  Napoleon  III.  and  the  great 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  As  a  captain,  as  an  administrator,  as  a 
leader  of  men,  Napoleon  I.  remains  unrivalled.  But,  if  you 
compare  the  aims  and  governing  principles  of  their  respective 
policies,  you  will  soon  discover  that  Napoleon  the  Little,  as  he 
was  derisively  nicknamed  by  one  of  his  greatest  opponents,  has  to 
change  places  with  his  great-uncle.  Napoleon  I.  made  away  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  would  never  have  returned  to  its 
principles  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  hard 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Even  then  he  was  not  sincere,  and, 
had  "Waterloo  been  a  French  victory,  Benjamin  Constant  and  his 
constitutional  friends,  the  authors  or  the  inspirers  of  the  Acte 
Additionel,  would  have  sutfered  at  his  hands  a  worse  defeat  than 
Bliicher  or  Wellington.  Napoleon  III.  never  betrayed  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  not  even  on  the  famous  Deux  Decembre,  for 
that  morning  he  saved  infant  democracy  from  the  clutches  of  a 
weak,  selfish,  unintelligent  oligarchy,  from  a  feodalite  of  bankers, 
combined  with  the  remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy.  A  popular 
dictator  at  first,  then  a  liberal  reformer :  so  does  Napoleon  III. 
appear  to  me  when  I  look  back  tlirough  the  distance  of  time  at 
my  old  master.  After  pacifying  the  French  democracy,  he  under¬ 
took  its  education  as  a  preparatoiy  step  to  finally  emancipating 
it,  while  gradually  developing  parliamentary  institutions  on  the 
large  basis  of  universal  suffrage.  In  external  politics  he  firmly 
adhered  to  the  principle  of  nationalities,  which  had  been  con- 
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stantly  and  systematically  ignored  or  trampled  upon  by  bis  uncle 
Jsapoleon  I.  had  treated  the  venerable  occupant  of  the  Holy  See 
with  ignominious  brutality;  Napoleon  III.  protected  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  after  restoring  him  to  his  throne,  and  tried  hard  to  re¬ 
concile  young  Italy  with  the  unwelcome  notion  of  Papal 
suprejnacy.  Napoleon  I.  had  been  the  implacable  adversary  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  having  failed  both  in  his  Egyptian  campaign 
and  in  his  projected  invasion  from  Boulogne,  imagined  at  last 
the  continental  blockade  to  crush  her  commerce  and  starve  her 
out  of  existence;  the  double  motto  of  Napoleon  III.  was  “  Friend¬ 
ship  with  England  and  Free  Trade.”  Thus,  in  every  branch  of 
human  affairs,  the  nephew,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  unflinching  energy  and  remarkable  continuity 
of  purpose,  reversed  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  and  adopted  a  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  line  of  conduct. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  concurred  in  many  of  these  views.  The 
sovereign  and  the  great  orator  of  the  Opposition  were,  for  some 
time,  drifting  towards  one  another  until,  through  de  Morny’s 
clever  agency,  they  met  on  common  ground,  and  agreed.  The 
upright  and  fair-dealing  adversary  was  transformed,  step  by  step, 
into  a  sympathiser  and  occasional  auxiliary.  Then,  in  due  time, 
he  became  a  trusty  counsellor  and  faithful  friend.  On  certain 
questions,  indeed,  such  as  the  transmission  of  the  sovereign 
power,  or  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  they 
were  bound  to  disagree.  But,  if  those  questions  were  left 
alone,  as  they  well  might  be,  there  was  no  visible  reason 
why  these,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Minister,  should  not 
act  together,  and  work  in  perfect  harmony  for  the  good  of 
their  country.  And  they  did  so.  “  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will,”  it  is  written.  These  two  were  men  of  good  will,  who 
were  given  not  peace,  but  war.  "War  to  the  knife,  war  unto 
death;  war  at  home  and  war  abroad.  A  deadly  struggle  was 
forced  upon  them  by  dint  of  gross  and  impudent  lies,  as  the  chief 
perpetrator  has  since  cynically  confessed.  Democracy  rose  like 
one  man  against  the  Sovereign  who  had  attempted  to  regulate  and 
organise  it.  The  earnest  advocate  of  nationalities  was  hurled 
down  from  his  throne  in  the  name  of  nationalities.  One  of  the 
most  noble  and  beautiful  political  experiments  ever  recorded  in 
history  was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end,  never  to  be  resumed,  for 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  the  French  democracy 
is  still  waiting  for  a  safe  and  clear  definition  of  her  duties  and 
her  rights.  The  political  hegemony  was  transferred  from  France 
to  another  nation,  and  the  “  sage  of  Chelsea,”  in  a  once  famous 
letter,  took  tlie  opportunity  of  promising  to  the  world  a  thousand 
blessings  which  were  to  issue  forth  from  the  happy  event.  What 
has  the  world  received?  Let  the  world  answer.  And  I  cannot 
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help  noticing  that  the  victor  of  1870  was  conquered  in  his  turn 
by  an  old  man,  in  white  robes,  a  prisoner  in  a  lonely  palace,  a 
king  who  has  no  subjects,  no  finances,  no  soldiers,  except  a  score 
or  two  of  supers  dressed  in  a  mediseval  costume.  Only  a  moral 
defeat,  but,  indeed,  a  crushing  one!  Again  the  hegemony  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  Let  them  keep 
the  supremacy  if  they  are  found  worthy  of  it ! 

But  to  return  to  M.  Ollivier  and  his  admirable  book.  At  the 
present  moment — I  am  speaking  in  my  own  name,  as  I  always 
do — M.  Ollivier  seems  to  me  the  best,  the  truest,  the  only  exponent 
of  the  Imperial  policy.  He  carries  with  him  the  open  secret  of 
Napoleon  III.  The  Liberal  Empire  is  the  Empire.  If  there  had 
been  no  such  epilogue,  Napoleon  III.’s  reign  would  be  considered 
a  mere  accident,  a  political  adventure,  run  under  the  auspices  of 
an  all-powerful  name,  very  successful  at  first,  ending  in  disaster. 
But  the  evolution  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  1860  to  1870,  clearly 
reveals  that  he  had  a  settled  purpose  and  a  high  ideal  before  him. 
He  will  perhaps  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  judge 
men  by  the  amount  of  success  they  have  finally  achieved.  Some, 
however,  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  a  man  who  fails  may  be 
great  in  spite  of  his  failure,  and,  indeed,  all  the  greater  because  of 
his  failure.  Those  will  pass  a  very  different  judgment  on  him 
and  on  his  Minister,  for  the  names  of  the  two  cannot  be  dis¬ 
sociated,  and  the  publication  of  L’Empire  Liberal  has  made  the 
connection  still  closer. 

What  will  be  the  fortune  of  the  book?  What  place  among 
historical  works  will,  in  the  end,  be  assigned  to  it,  when  the  last 
stage  has  been  reached,  and  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  fairly  on  all  sides?  It  would  be  premature  to 
say.  But  this  we  may,  at  least,  safely  affirm :  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
will  rank  high  among  the  few  who  have  been  able  to  write  the 
history  of  their  own  times,  among  the  very  few  who  have  justified 
their  pretension  to  be  their  own  historians.  Eor,  if  a  man  wishes 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  cause,  not  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  but 
as  witness,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  heroism  alluded  to 
by  the  Imperial  stoic  does  not  consist  only  in  bravely  facing  ex¬ 
ternal  opposition,  but  still  more  in  resisting  the  suggestions  of 
party  interest,  political  friendships,  self-glorification,  and  in 
evading  the  subtle  temptations  of  one’s  own  rhetorical  powers,  and 
of  a  certain  ajstheticism  which  would  introduce  into  history  the 
methods  of  fiction.  The  greatest  enemies  that  heroic  truth  has  to 
encounter  are  perhaps  in  our  bosom.  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
lesson  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  M.  Emile  Ollivier  understood  it 
in  its  right  sense.  As  he  has  respected  truth,  so  will  his  testimony 
command  and  obtain  respect. 


Augustin  Eilon. 
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It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  “  Tlie  Irish  Problem :  A  Plea  for  a 
Broader  Yiew,”  might  have  been  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Xow,  happily,  the  temper  of  both  nations  has 
changed.  On  the  English  part  there  is  a  willingness  to  hear,  a 
willingness  to  be  convinced,  a  reasonableness,  a  patience,  a  desire 
to  make  atonement  for  the  past.  On  the  Irish,  the  impulse  is 
towards  friendship  and  a  better  understanding,  where  yesterday 
the  ears  were  sealed  as  with  wax  against  any  plea  for  forgiveness 
and  friendship.  If  Mr.  Wyndham,  on  his  side,  opened  the  bridge, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  more  than  any  man  now  living  worked  at  the 
building  of  it.  Time  was  when  Tory  Government  of  Ireland  was 
held  as  an  irresponsible  thing.  To-day  it  is  making  the  most 
serious  and  hopeful  effort  towards  the  pacification  of  Ireland  that 
any  man  remembers.  And  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  plea  comes  at 
a  propitious  moment. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  such  a  patriot  as  we  are  little  used  to 
in  Ireland,  where  we  take  sides  strongly,  and  our  white  is  always 
the  whitest,  and  our  opponents’  black  the  blackest  under  the  sun. 
His  political  creed  is  strange  in  our  ears — 

“  We’re  one  at  heart  if  you  be  Ireland’s  friend, 

Though  leagues  asunder  our  opinions  tend. 

There  are  but  two  great  parties  in  the  end.” 

So  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  once  came  to  grief  between 
the  Scylla  of  Irish  Conservatism  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  while  it  is  a  proof  of  his  extraordinary  conscien¬ 
tiousness  that  the  enmity  of  the  one  has  not  won  him  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  other. 

He  is  a  good  fighter :  and  yet  so  gentle  are  his  methods  that 
thev  are  easily  mistaken.  In  the  matter  of  that  Galway  election 
which  now  is  ancient  history,  the  crowds  were  unused  to  the 
chivalry  of  a  man  who  refused  to  take  an  advantage  of  the  enemy, 
as  when  Sir  Horace  declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  seat 
if  “  Colonel”  Lynch’s  election  were  declared  void.  Such  chivalry 
was  a  little  too  fine  for  the  crowd.  So  also  was  the  desire  for 
peace  and  good-will  which  no  doubt  spoilt  many  a  glorious  row 
between  the  opposing  factions.  He  would  more  likely  have 
been  the  man  for  Galway  if  he  had  been  able  to  put  his 
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fine  feelings  in  his  pocket,  and  had  “welted  the  faces  off”  his 
opponents  round  Eyre  Square  and  down  in  the  Claddagh. 

No  doubt  many  of  his  supporters  only  needed  the  word.  We 
aren’t  less  fond  of  a  row  because  we  believe  in  co-operation  and 
follow  the  most  unselfish  man  of  his  day  in  Ireland :  but  Sir 
Horace  w'ould  have  none  of  it.  lie  repudiated  an  offensive 
placard  issued  by  an  indiscreet  supporter.  Tie  shook  hands  with 
the  man  who  had  fought  him  the  hardest.  It  is  magnificent,  but 
it  is  not  war  as  the  unthinking  in  Ireland  regard  it. 

Meanwhile,  more  and  more  he  has  had  the  thinking  j)eople  in 
Ireland  with  him.  He  put  heart  into  the  pessimists  who  could 
see  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  country  that  had  dropped  its 
Pilot  overboard  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  need  of  him. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  death,  and  long  after,  many  of 
us  felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for.  Hut 
happily  the  seed  does  not  perish.  It  is  more  important  to  mankind 
that  a  Parnell  or  a  Horace  Plunkett  should  have  lived  and  striven 
towards  their  different  ideals  than  that  these  ideals  should  succeed. 
The  history  of  Ireland  more  than  the  history  of  other  countries, 
is  a  record  of  men,  heroic  single  figures  against  a  cloudy  back¬ 
ground.  And  most  happily  the  gaps  in  the  narrative  are  few. 
While  Mr.  Parnell  remains  for  some  of  us  the  one  dominating 
figure  of  our  time,  the  one  lonely  heroic  fighter  and  conqueror 
upon  the  pages  of  contemporary  history,  we  turn  gratefully  to  the 
man  who  continues  his  tradition  of  unselfish  devotion  to  their 
common  country.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  made  us,  “  too-quick 
despairers,”  ashamed. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  are  privileged  to  see  most  of  his  actions  and  his  motives,  is 
touchingly  unanimous — “  The  most  unselfish  man  I  have  ever 
known  ” ;  that  is  the  phrase  they  use  over  and  over  again  concern¬ 
ing  him.  “  That  truly  great  man,”  says  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  whom,  like  all 
his  fellows,  Sir  Horace  found  in  an  unexpected  place.  He  has 
the  capacity  of  genius  to  find  men  to  his  hand  where  another 
would  never  dream  of  looking  for  them ;  and  this  first  and  most 
untiring  helper  of  his — let  Sir  Horace  himself  describe  how  he 
found  him :  — 

“  It  came  about  that  at  the  crisis  of  my  life  it  was  of  essential  importance 
that  I  should  find  a  man  who  possessed  not  only  a  high  character,  but 
should  also  be  a  good  business  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Irish 
life.  He  must  also  be  a  glutton  for  work,  and  of  a  cheery  and  hopeful 
disposition  in  the  face  of  at  least  temporary  failure.  I  found  it  all  and  a 
good  deal  more.  I  happened  on  him  in  the  spring  of  1889.  I  knew  him  as 
a  dead  shot  and  a  good  man  to  hounds  whenever  he  got  a  mount.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  robust  con.stitution,  of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  of  a  growing 
family,  and  a  Petty  Sessions  Clerkship  in  Co.  Cork.” 
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It  was  with  this  chosen  helper  that  Sir  Horace  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  English  co-operators,  and  learned  from  them  all  they 
had  done,  adding  thereto  certain  things  of  his  own. 

Another  of  his  assistant  seeretaries  is  a  dreamer,  a  poet,  and 
an  artist,  whose  literary  work  has  a  considerable  repute  on  the 
English  side  of  the  water.  He  knows  all  that  is  to  he  known  of 
Eairydom,  and  Mr.  Yeats  is  a  mere  foreigner  there  beside  him;  he 
has  been  known  to  make  an  obstinate  and  suspicious  peasant  into 
a  co-operator  by  their  knowledge  of  the  same  fairies.  A  sketch 
of  a  common  acquaintance  among  the  good  folk  was  a  proof  of 
bona  fides  to  the  peasant  who  suspected  this  person  of  alleged 
practical  ideas.  Practical  this  fellow  of  fairies  is,  though  it  took 
the  audacity  of  a  genius  to  select  him  for  practical  purposes.  His 
work  has  chiefly  been  concerned  with  the  founding  of  co-operatiTo 
banks  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  and  extraordinarily  suc¬ 
cessful  it  has  been. 

Other  selections  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  have  proved  as  for¬ 
tunate.  A  leader-writer  from  a  Dublin  newspaper  has  turned  out 
a  genius  at  finance.  But  there  is  no  use  in  multiplying  instances. 
There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  one  about  his  work,  and  that 
is  its  quiet  and  far-reaching  beneficence.  From  co-operative 
banks  and  creameries  to  the  finding  of  nurses  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor;  from  testing  seeds  to  brightening  the  daily  life  of  the 
people ;  his  net  of  benevolence  has  a  wide  cast  and  gathers  all 
manner  of  things  within  it. 

His  ideas  were  germinating  during  those  final  years  of  the 
Parnell  movement.  He  had  thought  out,  he  says  himself,  in  some 
years  of  a  lonely  life  in  America,  the  best  way  of  serving  Ireland. 
“  The  awful  human  stream  which  is  flowing  still,”  compelled  a 
man,  primarily  a  lover  of  his  kind,  to  think  upon  how  it  was 
that  this  sullen  tide  of  emigration  might  be  checked.  He  was  the 
first  to  take  alarm.  T^ow,  loncjo  intervallo,  the  Bishops  and  priests 
have  followed  him.  The  horror  of  churches  without  souls  to  be 
saved  has  leaped  upon  them.  But  it  will  be  long,  long  before  you 
clear  the  peasant  mind  of  the  old  cant  that  America  is  the  land 
of  the  free,  and  a  sort  of  beneficent  second  mother  of  the  Irish 
people,  the  old  miserable  convention  that  it  is  heroic  to  go,  and 
leave  the  old  people  to  live  and  die,  childless  and  alone. 

The  reasons  why  the  Irish  could  not  live  in  their  own  country 
seemed  plain  enough.  The  causes  of  their  economic  failure  were 
further  back.  The  policy  of  wiping  out  the  Irish  of  which  Crom¬ 
well  was  the  chief  exponent,  drove  out  the  soldier,  the  capitalist, 
and  the  working  man,  to  lead  hostile  armies  and  build  up  rival 
industries  in  other  lands.  “In  Ireland  itself  an  oppressed  resi¬ 
duum  was  left  to  breed  swarms  of  poor,  ignorant,  Celtic  peasantry, 
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whose  not  imaginary  grievances  have  long  been  and  may  at  any 
moment  become  again,  the  disturbing  factor  in  the  home  politics 
of  the  British  Empire.” 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  found  Ireland  with  only  one  industry,  the 
land,  and  that  in  so  starved  and  primitive  a  state  that  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  the  land  produced  but  one  crop,  the  potato. 
He  saw,  as  Mr.  Parnell  saw,  that  the  immensely  preponderating 
agricultural  class  of  Ireland  was  the  one  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  building  up  of  the  country  on  a  sound,  economic  basis. 

He  had  to  deal  with  the  most  suspicious  and  most  conservative 
of  men.  He  had  more  to  contend  with  than  even  their  distrust  of 
him  and  his  motives;  there  was  also  their  distrust  of  themselves 
and  each  other;  there  was  the  hereditary  absence  of  business 
qualities;  there  was  the  curious  inertness,  fatalism,  despondency, 
what  you  will,  of  the  Irish  peasant,  which,  while  it  permits  him 
to  drudge  like  the  most  overworked  animal,  shuts  the  door  on 
enterprise  or  courage  that  will  lift  him  from  beneath  his  burden. 
Of  this  latter  great  stumbling-block,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  knows  as 
much  as  any  man  can.  But  it  has  not  disheartened  him.  His  in¬ 
curable  optimism,  as  Mr.  Lecky  calls  it,  survives  all  things.  He 
held  fifty  unsuccessful  meetings  before  he  got  the  first  creamery 
started,  fifty  meetings,  apparently  without  the  slightest  result.  He 
has  succeeded  because  he  will  never  give  up  an  idea  once  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  he  has  brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

But  an  enterprise  like  his  required  more  than  grit,  more  than 
splendid  obstinacy.  The  thing  that  made  so  huge  an  enterprise 
possible  to  him  was  as  much  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  of  the  head ; 
it  was  his  untiring,  his  boundless  sympathy.  He  loves  the 
country  and  he  loves  the  people;  that  fact  is  at  the  root  of  it. 
It  explains  how  intolerance,  impatience  with  the  things  and  the 
people  who  are  the  stones  in  the  path  of  his  great  work,  are  impos¬ 
sible  to  him.  He  is  even  tender  with  the  obstacles.  Hear  him  on 
the  qualities  in  the  peasant  which  thwart  him :  — 

“The  real  difficulty  which  wo  have  to  overcome  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
is  certain  defects  of  character  and  temperament  which  are  peculiarly  fata! 
to  the  modern  industrial  life.  Brilliant  intellectual  capacities,  and  even 
under  certain  influences  an  unrivalled  industry,  are  ineffective  because  we 
lack  an  individual  initiative  and  a  sense  of  responsbility.  And  there  is  a 
note  in  the  Irish  sentiment  which  appears  to  me  to  have  done  more  to  mar 
the  fortunes  of  our  unhappy  country  than  these  defects.  I  refer  to  the 
spirit  of  despondency  which  broods  over  our  people  taking  the  form  of  a 
belief  on  the  part  both  of  those  who  would  help  to  make  things  better 
and  those  who  need  help,  that,  under  existing  conditions,  nothing  can  bo 
done.  If  you  want  to  hear  this  note  in  its  sad  simplicity,  go  and  talk 
to  those  charming  old-world  folk,  the  still  unsophisticated  Western  peas¬ 
antry.  Whence  came  their  seductive  fatalism,  their  almost  luxurious  sad¬ 
ness?  I  do  not  know.  Some  say  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  melancholy 
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ocean;  others  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Celtic  races  from  their  far-off 
Eastern  home.  And  certainly  the  old  Persian  poet  might  have  been  an 
Irishman  addressing  his  country  when  he  wrote  : — 

Ah,  Love  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits  and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire? 

Here  you  have  the  lament  of  many  a  true  lover  of  Ireland,  who  having 
set  out  with  a  light  heart  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  our  national  life, 
has  despaired  of  ending  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  practical  and  the 
ideal.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  pessimist.” 

Again  he  said  of  those  Nationalists  who  wore  of  his  bitterest 
opponents :  — 

“  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  men  who  for  generations  have  clung 
to  a  cause  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  so 
much.” 

When  his  tenderness  is  not  engaged  it  is  another  matter  with 
him;  and  he  is  not  averse  from  hard  hitting.  He  said  of  the 
Orangemen  who  opposed  him  :  “  They  talk  of  lining  the  last  ditch ; 
myself,  I  believe  that  they  w'ould  he  found  climbing  the  first 
fence.” 

Ilis  hitting  is,  hoAvevcr,  general,  and  not  particular,  an  example 
to  be  commended  to  many  of  us  Irish.  He  has  a  sense  of  humour, 
and  a  very  pleasant  wit  which  lightens  without  scorching  or 
burning.  Without  wit  and  humour  no  reformer  would  have  a 
chance  in  Ireland,  no  matter  what  he  was  prepared  to  do  for  the 
Irish,  or  make  them  do  for  themselves.  The  humorous  sense,  and 
the  elasticity  of  mind  which  goes  with  it,  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  Sir  Horace’s  personal  popularity  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  to  do 
with  the  rehabilitation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  perhaps  the  man 
best  spoken  of  in  Ireland  to-day,  and  wdth  the  admiration  of  even 
his  professed  opponents  for  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  long  before 
the  days  when  he  may  dispute  with  Tom  Steele  the  title  of  Head 
Pacificator  of  Ireland.  Of  course  in  all  three  cases  there  are 
other  elements  as  well,  sympathy,  for  example ;  but  it  may  sa  fely 
be  said  that  a  dull  man  would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  Irish 
affairs. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is,  of  course,  a  Protestant ;  but  he  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  more  to  close  the  sectarian  gulf  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  Ireland  than  any  other  man.  His  humour  plays 
about  this  grave  subject,  as  when  he  said  at  a  meeting  in  Belfast, 
where  he  tried  to  coax  the  Orangemen  out  of  their  sectarian  cave : 
“  We  all  know  that  those  who  differ  from  us  in  matters  of  religion 
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will  be  adequately  punished  hereafter.  So  why  harbour  had 
feeling  now?” 

llis  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  manned  by  Orangemen 
from  the  Xorth,  United  Irish  Leaguers  from  the  West,  and  men 
of  all  shades  of  politics  from  the  South.  One  or  two  incidents 
show  how  they  have  learned  their  founder’s  lesson.  There  is  a 
rule  rigidly  kept  that  no  political  or  religious  question  should  ever 
be  raised  in  these  branch  societies.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
for  the  co-operative  societies  to  have  a  priest  president,  a  parson 
vice-president,  or  the  other  way  about.  A  priest  who  is  a 
distinguished  worker  in  the  co-operative  movement  writes  to 
me :  — 

“I  was  once  on  a  tour  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  the  West.  We  liad 
driven  on  a  cold,  dry,  January  day  to  attend  a  meeting  to  establish  a  co- 
operativ'e  bank  at  Ballycroy,  in  Erris,  Mayo.  Tliis  was  once  a  great  prosely¬ 
tising  district.  We  were  to  call  on  the  parish  priest.  Father  McHale,  whom 
I  knew.  As  we  walked  up  to  his  house  we  saw  a  cleric  coining  towards  us. 

I  thought  Father  McHale  had  changed  very  much  in  appearance.  But 
presently  getting  nearer,  I  discovered  that  the  cleric  was  the  Protestant 
rector,  Mr.  O’Connell.  His  friend.  Father  McHale,  he  explained,  had 
to  go  off  on  a  sick  call,  so  he  took  his  place  to  welcome  us.  Afterwards 
when  Father  McHale  returned  we  spent  a  delightful  evening  together.” 

A  society  in  the  Xorth,  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians,  nominated  a  priest  as  its 
president,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  many  hundred 
societies. 

There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  Sir  Horace  accompanied 
by  Father  Finlay,  the  Jesuit,  a  man  of  far-reaching  infltience  in 
Irish  public  life,  went  to  an  Orange  district  of  the  Xorth  to  start 
a  creamery.  They  were  met  by  the  Orange  band  with  Orange 
sashes,  and  the  Xationalist  band  with  green  sashes,  playing  against 
each  other  in  the  most  friendly  rivalry.  The  bands  had  agreed 
beforehand  that  all  inflammatory  items  such  as  The  Boyne  11  ater, 
Cropyies  Lie  Down,  The  \\  earing  of  the  Green,  etc.,  should  be 
left  out  of  the  programme. 

The  Orangeman,  by  the  way,  is  by  far  the  most  irreconcilable 
of  the  two.  The  easy-going  Catholic  Celt  could  get  on  with  his 
Orange  neighbour  all  the  year  round.  It  is  the  Orangeman  who, 
after  working  amicably  beside  the  Catholic  all  the  months  up  to 
the  12th  of  J  uly,  on  that  most  immortal  of  the  dog  days  suddenly 
sees  red,  and  begins  to  fling  bolts  and  rivets  at  his  former  friend 
and  neighbour. 

If  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  done  no  more  than  his  share  in 
banishing  the  blight  of  religious  bigotry  in  Ireland,  he  would 
have  deserved  well  of  his  countiy. 

Like  Mr.  Parnell,  he  is  an  orator  not  born  but  made.  Xeither 
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man  liad,  to  start  with,  the  fluency,  the  easy  emotion,  the 
dramatic  qualities  which  abound  in  Ireland,  and  make  the 
gift  of  oratory  quite  a  common  one.  In  each  case  the  man  became 
an  orator  because  he  had  something  of  yital  importance  to  say, 
and  said  it  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  with  passion, 
because  he  felt  it,  with  self-forgetfulness,  with  ease,  because  the 
message  was  insistent  and  would  be  delivered.  Sir  Horace’s 
speeches  read  easily  and  delightfully  when  he  is  in  a  light  vein; 
they  carry  conviction  even  to  a  hostile  audience  when  his  vein  is 
a  serious  one;  and  instances  of  sudden  conversions  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  those  who  listen  to  him. 

He  is,  of  course,  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Pale,  English 
in  their  derivation  far,  far  back,  Irish  in  their  long  generations 
of  residence  on  Irish  soil,  and  through  the  Irish  mothers  who 
fostered  them.  Sir  Horace  himself,  in  a  delightfully  gay  fashion, 
has  told  something  of  the  history  of  his  family,  and  him¬ 
self  :  — 

“I  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  century — in  England.  That  was  my 
very  earliest  mistake.  I  was  roared  in  one  of  those  two  old  castles  of 
the  Pale  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  Plunkett 
family  for  nigh  seven  centuries  have  managed  to  cling  to  the  saane  house. 
There  I  suppose  we  came  under  the  spell  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Celt  used 
to  weave  round  the  offspring  of  the  sternest  of  Ireland’s  invaders,  making 
them  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  good  old 
days  we  fought  for  what  we  considered  our  rights,  which  were  to  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  our  adopted  country  as  mere  Irish,  and  to  avail  our¬ 
selves  of  their  long-horned  cattle  without  payment.  I  never  plant  a  new 
creamery  without  a  sense  of  making  restitution  for  these  irregularities. 
An  old  chronicle  which  we  have,  written,  I  gather  from  its  manifold  bias, 
by  some  newspaper  man  to  whom  we  had  refused  an  interview,  runs  thus  : — 

‘  Tliere  be  in  Jleath  two  Lords  Plunkett,  a  Lord  of  Killeen,  and  a  Lord 
of  Dunsany.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  escape  being 
robbed  at  Dunsany  will  bo  robbed  at  Killeen,  and  whosoever  will  escape 
being  robbed  at  Killeen  will  be  robbed  at  Dunsany.’  This  goes  to  show  that 
wo  took  an  interest  in  the  tourist  traffic  movement  of  those  days,  though 
our  method  of  developing  it,  judged  by  the  polite  standards  of  to-day, 
may  appear  somewhat  crude.  You  will  notice,  too,  in  the  combined  action 
of  the  two  branches  the  germ  of  the  co-operative  idea;  and  how  it  comes 
about  that  when  I  display  an  anxiety  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  farmer 
I  am  not  unnaturally  suspected  of  the  desire  to  plunder  a  trader.’” 

In  another  interesting  bit  of  history  he  tells  of  the  relations 
between  the  Protestant  Plunketts  of  Dunsany  and  their  Catholic 
cousins  of  Killeen,  who  are  now  represented  by  Lord  Eingall. 
The  manner  of  the  telling  is  gay,  though  the  matter  is  serious:  — 

“  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  bring  us  as  time  went 
on  into  more  satisfactory  relations  with  the  wild  Irish,  and  which  exercised 
a  strong  influence  upon  our  attitude  towards  our  countrymen  to-day.  In 
one  of  the  castles — not  ours — the  family  kept  what  is  still  the  faith  of  the 
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great  majority  of  the  people.  We  saw  the  error  of  our  ways,  and  so  were 
allowed  to  retain  our  lands.  But  to  the  honour  of  our  forbears,  be  it 
said,  that  through  the  days  of  the  Penal  Laws  they  held  the  title-deeds 
of  the  branch  of  our  family  which  persisted  in  error,  and  when  the  laws 
were  relaxed  they  restored  the  lands.  This'  pious  fraud  was,  as  you  know, 
the  practice  among  the  landlords  of  those  times,  and  shows  how  a  liberal 
spirit  may  survive  illiberal  laws.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  you 
will  still  find  in  Ireland  among  the  old  families,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
alike,  a  traditional  tolerance  which  comes  down  to  them  from  an  ago 
when  there  was  much  more  excuse  for  intolerance  than  there  is  to-day. 
This  spirit  will  explain  why  some  of  us,  Protestants,  south  of  the  Boyne, 
are  haunted  with  a  consciousness  that  we  may  yet  have  some  restitution 
to  make  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  countrymen.  Do  we  not  in  a  sense 
hold  the  title-deeds  of  that  priceless  heritage  of  the  Irish  people,  dearer 
to  them  than  their  lands,  dearer  than  their  flocks  and  herds,  dearer  even 
than  their  horses,  that  heritage  of  learning  with  which  they  illumined 
Europe  during  the  dark  ages?” 


I  remember  that  a  Nationalist  member  of  Parliament  said  to  me 
once,  with  a  sigh:  “If  but  we  had  caught  Plunkett  young 
enough !  He  is  the  only  man  fit  to  succeed  Parnell.”  This 
member  was  not  among  those  who  fought  and  won,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Dooley,  the  famous  Galway  election;  but  he 
is  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  patriots,  and  of  an  integrity 
beyond  doubt. 

“There  is  very  little  to  say  about  Horace  Plunkett,”  said  a 
friend  of  his  to  me,  “beyond  what  everybody  knows;  for  his 
private  life  is  so  subordinated  to  his  public  life  that  he  may  be 
said  to  have  no  private  life  at  all.”  A  man  whose  wife  is  his  work 
and  his  children  the  people,  his  life  is  indeed  led  in  the  view  of 
all  men. 

His  sympathy  for  the  people  places  him  on  the  level  of  the 
simplest  peasant.  In  a  Long  Vacation,  when  other  men  are  on 
the  moors  or  the  sea,  or  taking  the  latest  fashionable  cure,  he 
may  be  found  visiting  the  congested  districts,  tramping  day 
after  day  from  one  wretched  collection  of  cabins  to  another, 
stooping  to  enter  at  their  low  doors  into  the  dense  reek  of  turf 
smoke,  sitting  there  among  the  hens  and  the  children,  while  the 
pig,  if  the  family  be  rich  enough  to  possess  one,  wanders  in  and 
out  of  his  own  sweet  will,  encouraging,  advising,  striving  to  give 
hope  where  there  was  only  apathy  and  despair.  His  policy  of 
teaching  the  people  to  lift  themselves  up  would  seem  desperate 
enough  in  such  places.  To  take  the  district  for  which  his 
paper,  the  Homestead,  has  been  the  means  of  providing 
a  Queen’s  Nurse,  Kilcommon-Erris,  the  average  Poor  Law  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  is  10s.  6d.  a  year,  or  twopence  halfpenny  a 
week ! 

By  the  way,  Sir  Horace  interests  himself  in  the  arts  as  well 
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as  in  the  more  prosaic  industries  of  Ireland.  For  instance,  the 
Homestead  publishes  new  designs  for  the  lace-makers,  which  were 
sorely  needed.  But,  indeed,  the  branches  of  his  work  are  so  nume¬ 
rous  that  I  make  no  attempt  to  recapitulate  them.  What  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  cover  is  supplied  by  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  whose  report  makes  interesting 
reading. 

The  starting  of  village  libraries  is  another  of  his  schemes;  and 
the  benefaction  that  is  to  an  imaginative  people  who  have  lost 
or  are  losing  the  old  fireside  traditional  story-telling,  can  be 
imagined. 

Anything  that  will  keep  the  people  at  home  appeals  most  strongly 
to  him.  lie  has  a  theory,  well  founded,  that  it  is  the 
deadly  dullness  of  Irish  rural  life  which  drives  the  young  to 
America,  and  leaves  the  old  to  lonely  and  helpless  old  age  and 
death.  It  is  true  that  the  monotony  of  Irish  rural  life  is  killing. 
The  great  famine  of  ’48  swept  away  many  things  in  its  calamity. 
The  old  kindly  features  of  country  life  disappeared  in  its  wake. 
The  wandering  schoolmaster,  who  kept  the  lamps  of  learning  and 
imagination  alight  by  the  firesides,  was  swept  into  the  abhorrent 
workhouse,  when  he  did  not  die  by  the  roadside ;  and  he  has  left  no 
successors.  Many  another  of  his  kind  went  with  him,  the  poor 
scholar,  the  pedlar  with  his  pack  of  ballads,  all  the  kindly  wander¬ 
ing  men  who  made  up  the  race  of  Irish-speaking  poets  of  the 
Jacobite  days. 

Later  than  that  the  cross-road  dances  died  out,  killed,  it  was 
said,  by  the  hostility  of  the  priests.  Whether  they  presented 
undesirable  features  I  know  not;  or  whether  they  came  under 
the  ban  of  the  curious  wave  of  Puritanism  which  passed  over 
Catholic  Ireland  in  the  ’sixties,  when  that  stern  reformer,  Paul 
Cullen,  was  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  ahairs.  It  was  a  time  in 
which  theatre-going,  novel-reading,  and  dancing,  except  of  the 
“square”  variety,  were  forbidden  to  Catholics,  at  least  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin.  Whether  the  prohibition  extended  further  I 
do  not  know.  In  any  case,  the  dances  were  killed  out.  The 
wrestling  and  boxing  matches  followed.  There  was  a  terribly 
dreary  interval  when  the  Irish  peasant  had  absolutely  no  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  was  obliged  to  find  his  distraction  in  the  public-house. 
The  revival  of  Gaelic  football  did  something  to  ameliorate  these 
conditions,  but  only  in  part,  and  for  the  men;  but  all  honour  to 
those  who  appreciated  so  early  that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
amelioration  of  a  people’s  condition  is  to  teach  them  how  to  play. 
I  do  not  think  that  peasant  women  ever  look  on  at  football  or 
take  any  interest  in  it.  For  the  rest,  social  intercourse  there  is 
none,  or  was  none  till  the  Gaelic  League  began  its  magnificent 
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work;  and  the  Gaelic  League  has  changed  the  face  of  things  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  provided  the  prizes  for  a  competition  which 
the  Iriah  Hoviestead  announced  a  couple  of  Christmases  ago.  There 
were  three  prizes,  of  £25,  of  £15,  and  of  £10,  which  were  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Co-operative  Societies  which  should,  during  the 
six  months  ending  March  31st  following,  have  done  the  most  to 
make  their  parish  a  place  from  which  no  Irishman  would  wish  to 
emigrate.  The  money  was  to  be  given  to  the  Societies  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  which  they  had  begun.  The  particular 
ways  of  brightening  life  were  left  to  the  Societies  themselves, 
with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  to  their  end.  They 
were  advised  to  further  the  revival  of  national  sports,  Gaelic 
pastimes,  and  other  outdoor  games;  the  establishment  of  classes 
for  Gaelic,  Irish  literature,  and  poetry,  and  for  the  study  of 
local  antiquities;  the  organisation  of  village  libraries;  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Irish  music  and  songs  by  local  classes  and  con¬ 
certs;  the  formation  of  village  choirs;  dances,  jigs,  and  recita¬ 
tions;  the  beautifying  of  cottages  by  cultivation  of  shrubs, 
flowers  and  vegetables,  by  cleanliness  and  neatness,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  dung-heaps,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  how  his  move¬ 
ment  is  on  all-fours  with  the  Gaelic  League,  that  surprising 
movement  which  has  caught  in  men  and  women  of  all  classes, 
creeds,  and  politics,  with  the  common  motive  of  love  for  the 
country,  pride  in  her  past,  hope  for  her  future. 

This  competition  caused  the  liveliest  interest  among  the  Co¬ 
operative  Societies,  which  numbered  then  some  60,000  members. 
Dances  monthly  at  the  creameries,  garden  and  flower  societies, 
libraries,  Gaelic  hurling  clubs,  Gaelic  concerts,  were  being  started 
in  every  direction.  To  bring  back  the  gaiety  to  Ireland  as  well 
as  the  prosperity,  is  Sir  Horace’s  ambition,  and  he  would  hardly 
be  satisfied  with  the  French  King’s  ideal  of  a  fowl  in  every 
peasant’s  pot  of  a  Sunday,  unless  there  was  to  be  some  gaiety 
after  the  meal. 

To  encourage  a  business  spirit  among  the  people  is  the  result 
of  another  much-needed  competition.  This  paragraph  from  a 
report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  tells  its 
own  tale :  — 

“Three  prizes  of  £5,  £3  and  £2  are  ofiEered  to  managers  (of  creameries) 
who  will  furnish  the  most  correct  set  of  returns  for  the  season.  So  far 
only  twenty-six  societies  have  entered  for  the  competition,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  their  reports  are  in  many  cases  not  based  on  actual  results 
but  are  mere  approximations.” 

The  results  of  the  working  of  the  co-operative  banks  are  the 
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most  liopeful  in  this  connection.  One  delightful  feature  about 
these  banks  is  that  the  loans  are  invariably  repaid.  In  the  eon- 
gested  districts,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  allows  a  bank  to 
borrow  up  to  £^J,000  from  its  funds.  The  profits  to  borrowers 
on  the  loans  seem  to  be  enormous.  Eight  loans,  amounting  to 
£19  10s.,  brought  in  a  net  profit  of  £58  12s.  6d. 

Sometimes  the  banks  have  odd  applications  for  loans.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  loans  are  only  given  for  reproductive 
purposes,  such  as  for  buying  a  pig,  or  seeds  or  manure  or  farm 
implements.  One  evening  a  young  man  came  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  bank  in  the  Co.  Mayo,  and  requested  a  loan  of  £2. 
lie  was  asked  for  what  purpose  he  required  it,  and  answered  that 
it  was  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  committee  demurred  at  first 
that  they  had  no  money  to  lend  for  this  purpose.  “Well,”  said 
the  applicant,  “  the  case  is  this.  I’m  fond  of  Nora  Carty,  and 
she  has  a  nice  little  farm  as  well.  I’m  going  to  ask  her  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  she  says  no  to  me  I’ll  be  off  to  America.  Now 
I’d  have  twice  as  good  a  chance  with  her  if  I  had  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes  to  my  back  instead  of  these  rags.”  The  committee  re¬ 
considered  the  matter,  advanced  the  money,  and  the  boy  won 
Nora  Carty  and  her  farm.  So  that  was  a  very  good  turn-over 
with  two  pounds. 

It  is  claimed  for  tliese  banks  that  they  have  killed  out  the 
gombeen  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  usurer,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland.  The  people  themselves  manage  the  banks  as 
they  manage  all  the  other  societies,  to  the  great  deepen¬ 
ing  and  widening  of  their  business  faculties  and  sense 
of  responsibility.  “  Them  that  wouldn’t  be  trusted  before 
with  a  shilling,”  said  a  poor  man  at  Belmullet,  “can  now  get  their 
five  or  ten  pounds  once  they  show  they’re  honest  and  will  spend  it 
to  advantage.”  They  are  very  proud  of  their  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  banks  and  kindred  societies.  The 
Resident  Magistrate  at  Belmullet  had  a  car-driver  who  was  a 
director  of  the  Belmullet  bank.  “  I’d  be  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  the 
car-driver  would  say  on  Mondays,  “  if  you’d  hurry  up  the  business 
of  the  Court  to-day,  for  there’s  a  bank  meeting  to-night,  an’  a 
power  of  important  work  to  be  got  through.” 

Politics  don’t  often  interfere  with  the  co-operative  work;  but 
there  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  at  a  meeting  held  to  establish 
a  creamery  in  Co.  Limerick,  a  local  politician  got  on  his  feet 
and  asked :  “  Is  butter  to  be  made  on  sound  Nationalist  principles 
in  this  creamery?” 

If  the  Galway  election  had  no  other  good  result,  it  drew  from 
Father  U’Donovan,  of  Loughrea,  one  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  sup¬ 
porters,  the  carefully-kept  secret  that  the  anonymous  donor  of 
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£1,350  a  year  to  the  funds  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  is  Sir  Horace  himself,  who  thus  frees  himself  of  his 
official  salary. 

When  he  had  no  longer  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  without  it  his  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
could  not  very  long  he  tenable,  his  argument  with  his  friends 
was  that  the  work  had  the  germs  of  life  in  it,  and  being  once 
established  could  go  on  without  him,  or  any  other  man.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  he  is  the  man  of  all  others  whom  Ireland  could 
least  afford  to  spare  from  her  work,  and  there  are  many  who  agree 
with  me.  Iso  matter  what  political  wire-pulling  has  been  able 
to  effect  in  the  past,  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  Irishman  who  holds 
the  good-will  of  at  least  Celtic  Ireland  as  he  does.  In  the  stormy 
sea  of  Irish  public  life  his  work  has  been  like  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which,  flowing  broad  and  placid,  makes  our  climate  soft  and  mild. 
Ilis  influence,  beneficent  and  temperate,  is  to  be  traced  in  recent 
events  in  Ireland.  lie  has  done  his  wmrk  without  noise,  or  at 
least  the  noise  has  not  been  his,  and  he  has  prepared  the  way 
for  this  day  of  high  hopes.  A  great  patriot,  a  great  social  re¬ 
former,  a  great  lover  and  benefactor  of  his  people.  Beyond  the 
stress  of  parties  and  creeds,  and  the  agitations  of  a  day,  he  holds 
the  high  national  idea,  “the  most  unselfish  man  in  Ireland.” 

Katharine  Tynan. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSALS. 


Americaxs  nu.urally  are  much  interested  in  tlie  discussion  of 
Ml.  CliaiuLerlain  s  proposition  to  depart  so  far  from  Free  Trade 
as  to  establish  a  sort  of  Imperial  Zollverein,  which  shall  include 
England  and  the  Colonies  within  a  system  of  special  arrangements 
as  to  import  duties.  But  our  interest — I  speak  for  the  Protec¬ 
tionist  majority — is  not  what  it  has  been  represented  in  England, 
there  is  no  resentment  of  the  plan  as  an  attack  upon  ourselves, 
and  no  purpose  to  attempt  any  kind  of  retaliation  upon  the  United 
Kingdom.  Why  should  we  deal  with  England  in  a  different  way 
from  our  dealings  with  Germany,  France,  and  Russia?  All  these 
countries  favour  their  own  people  and  their  own  industries  by 
their  Tariff  Laws,  and  yet  we  admit  their  products  to  our  markets 
on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we  do  those  of  countries  which 
practice  Free  Trade.  We  have  resented  attacks  upon  our  food 
products  as  unwholesome,  whether  these  have  come  from  Great 
Britain  or  from  Germany,  AVe  do  resist  bounties  on  export, 
which  aim  at  the  destruction  of  our  sugar  refining  industry,  but 
only  by  imposing  an  equal  duty  on  the  sugar  which  came  to  us 
from  bounty-paying  countries.  “  A  war  of  Tariffs  ”  is  a  favourite 
phrase  with  our  Free  Trade  minority,  and  they  constantly 
threaten  us  with  it.  But  it  is  neither  our  instinct  nor  our  interest 
to  begin  such  a  war.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  each 
country  to  ascertain  for  itself  what  legislation  is  needed  for  the 
development  of  its  industries,  and  to  enact  that  without  the 
smallest  regard  to  the  wishes  of  any  other  country  under  the  sky. 
And  what  we  claim  for  ourselves  we  are  not  going  to  deny  to 
the  British  Empire. 

AVhat  interests  the  American  majority  in  the  present  discussion 
is  the  confirmation  it  offers  to  our  contention  that  no  country  can 
afford  to  leave  its  industrial  interests  outside  the  sphere  of  govern¬ 
mental  care  and  activity.  For  sixty  years  past  we  have  been  told 
by  Englishmen,  and  by  their  disciples  in  America,  that  the 
proper  function  of  Government  is  to  play  the  policeman,  and  to 
leave  all  industrial  life  to  the  free  action  of  individuals.  AVe 
have  been  rebuked  as  the  chief  example  of  a  theory  of  industrial 
development  which  has  been  obsolete  for  two  generations  at  least, 
and  have  been  invited  to  lay  aside  our  “  economic  idiocy,”  and 
imitate  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  country  of  the  world  in 
its  bold,  unselfish,  and  wise  policy.  AVe  have  been  asked  to  forget 
the  five  hundred  and  ten  years  of  Protective  legislation,  by  which 
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Englaud  rose  to  her  present  position,  and  to  consider  English 
industrial  history  as  beginning  in  June,  1846.  Free  Trade  has 
been  preached  to  us  as  of  almost  (if  not  quite)  equal  certainty 
with  the  multiplication  table,  although  nothing  else  that  pertains 
to  the  complex  form  of  man  called  society  has  ever  been  reduced 
to  that  simplicity  and  assurance  which  approaches  mathematics. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  good-humoured  amusement  that  we 
see  that  this  doctrine  is  open  to  question  even  in  England,  and 
that  in  doubting  its  universal  validity  we  are  found  to  be  not 
such  fools  as  had  been  supposed. 

America  has  had  reasons  for  her  course,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  to  the  people  of  an  old  and  long  settled  country  like 
England.  Even  when  97  per  cent,  of  her  population  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  she  enacted  her  first  Tariff  law  “  for  the  protection 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,”  and  it  was  signed  by 
President  Washington.  His  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  great  war  without  the  equipment  which  manufactures 
furnish,  made  him  a  strenuous  Protectionist,  and  all  his  country¬ 
men  agreed  with  him.  For  lack  of  efficiency  in  those  early  laws, 
and  because  of  the  relaxation  of  some  of  them,  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  war  of  1812 — 1815.  The  supe¬ 
rior  advantage  enjoyed  by  manufacturing  countries  in  war  was 
again  illustrated  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  and  their  distresses  in 
1861 — 65  have  helped  to  reconcile  many  of  the  Southern  people 
to  our  national  policy.  It  was  seen  again  in  the  Boer  War,  where 
the  defeated  party  were  at  nearly  as  great  a  loss  for  many  sorts 
of  supplies  as  were  the  Americans  of  1775 — 1783. 

Nor  are  these  public  and  military  advantages  secured  at  the 
expense  of  the  “consumer,”  as  our  Free  Trade  friends  allege.  It 
is  true  that  generally  the  first  effect  of  a  Protective  law  is  to  raise 
the  cost  of  the  protected  article ;  but  this  is  a  sacrifice  such  as  all 
far-seeing  peoples  are  ready  to  make,  in  view  of  the  far  greater 
benefit  to  accrue.  It  is  impossible  to  cite  a  single  case  of  any 
commodity  having  been  protected  in  America  for  fourteen  years, 
without  having  been  made  cheaper  than  it  was  before  the  Protec¬ 
tion  was  enacted.  Our  Free  Traders  have  been  challenged  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  case,  and  they  never  have  done  so.  I  speak  here  of 
money  cost,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  L.'niers  and  other 
producers  of  raw  materials  as  exchanging  their  products  for  manu¬ 
factures,  the  advantage  is  found  greater  still.  As  an  English 
newspaper  once  put  the  case,  “  under  Free  Trade  tie  American 
farmer  exchanged  a  pound  of  butter  for  a  pound  of  nails ;  under 
Protection  he  exchanges  his  pound  of  butter  for  fourteen  pounds 
of  nails.”  The  farmer  gets  a  higher  price  for  what  he  sells,  as 
well  as  pays  a  lower  price  for  what  he  buys,  because  he  sells  to 
consumers  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  can  therefoi'e  enter  into 
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more  profitable  kinds  of  production  than  growing  wheat  or 
“  raising  ”  pork  for  a  distant  market. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  is  furnished  by  the  case  of 
Bessemer  steel  rails.  When  the  manufacture  of  these  began  in 
America,  the  representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  railroad  mileage 
in  the  country  asked  Congress  to  impose  a  duty  of  seven  pounds  a 
ton  on  the  imported  article,  and  actually  secured  a  duty  amount¬ 
ing  to  four-fifths  of  that  sum.  This  was  the  course  taken  by  a 
“  specially  intelligent  body  of  consumers,’'  who  wished  to  see  this 
manufacture  established  in  America.  Their  confidence  has  been 
well  repaid.  In  more  than  one  case  observed  by  me,  American 
steel  rails  have  been  selling  at  a  lower  rate  than  English  rails  of 
the  same  weight  were  bringing  at  Wolverhampton;  and  in  several 
instances  I  found  the  American  price  lower  than  the  duty,  which 
the  protected  manufacturer  is  supposed  to  “add  to  the  price.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  have  to  have  their  old  rails  re¬ 
rolled,  and  are  thus  producers  of  the  raw  material  of  this  manu¬ 
facture  as  well  as  consumers  of  the  finished  product.  To  send 
their  old  rails  abroad  for  re-rolling  would  involve  a  loss  of  five 
dollars  a  ton,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  having  this  done  in 
American  mills. 

It  is  the  influence  of  facts  like  these  which  overbears  the  beau¬ 
tifully  simple  theory  of  Free  Trade.  That  theory  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  mind  with  distinguished  ability.  It  has 
been  taught,  and  is  still  taught,  to  the  majority  of  the  young 
men  who  graduate  from  our  colleges  and  universities,  not  except¬ 
ing  those  of  Protectionist  Pennsylvania.  It  is  admirably  stated  in 
the  writings  of  Condy  Raguet,  Albert  Gallatin,  President  Way- 
land,  Amasa  and  Francis  Walker,  Edward  Atkinson,  William  G. 
Sumner,  John  Bascom,  Arthur  Latham  Perry,  and  many  others. 
It  has  been  represented  in  the  Press  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bowles, 
Mr.  Godkin,  and  other  able  editors.  It  has  not  lacked  for  bril¬ 
liant  representatives  in  public  life.  It  has  been  given  as  fair  a 
chance  as  any  theory  could  have,  and  I  mention  this  because  I 
find  in  some  Englishmen  the  delusive  idea  that  if  only  it  were 
fairly  stated  it  must  carry  our  country  before  it.  It  was  this 
notion,  I  presume,  which  led  the  Cobden  Club  in  1880  to  scatter 
broadcast  over  our  country  a  couple  of  pamphlets  by  its  secretary, 
which  probably  did  the  cause  more  harm  than  good.  Even  Free 
Traders  in  America  openly  resented  the  act  as  an  impertinence, 
in  view  especially  of  the  fact  that  the  Club  was  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration. 

American  Protectionists  sympathise  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
critics  when  they  assert  that  the  proposal  he  has  made  cannot  be 
kept  within  the  limits  he,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  has  assigned  to 
it,  but  must  open  up  a  much  wider  field  of  discussion. 
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It  is  true  that  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother 
Countiy  constitute  one  of  those  problems  which  challenge  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  establish  such 
a  Zollverein  as  is  suggested,  it  would  go  far  to  settle  the  matter. 
The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  England  is  asked  to  make 
a  considerable  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  communities,  which  can  do 
little  for  her.  On  the  map  of  the  world  the  Colonies  bulk  very 
large,  but  they  are  really  of  but  third-rate  importance.  Canada 
looks  as  big  as  the  American  Republic,  but  its  population  and 
wealth  are  not  equal  to  those  of  a  single  State,  namely,  New 
York;  while  all  Australia  falls  equally  below  Pennsylvania  in 
these  respects.  Nor  is  either  countiy  growing  in  the  population 
which  makes  for  imperial  stability.  The  English-speaking  natives 
of  Canada  are  a  notably  barren  stock.  What  increase  there  is,  is 
(1)  in  the  Erench  hahitans  of  Quebec,  whose  sympathies'  are  not 
wifh  England ;  and  (2)  in  the  flow  of  Americans  across  the 
boundaiy  line  in  the  north-west,  to  use  up  the  remnant  of  the 
great  wheat  belt. 

The  trade  of  Canada  with  America  grows  steadily  and  profusely 
in  spite  of  a  discriminating  Tariff  against  our  manufactures 
enacted  not  so  much  to  favour  England  as  to  force  us  into  recipro¬ 
city.  I  visited  Canada  in  1886,  and  found  her  shops  full  of  Eng¬ 
lish  goods  of  every  sort.  In  two  visits,  paid  within  five  years 
past,  I  found  these  replaced  by  American  goods.  “  Latest 
Styles  from  New’  York,”  was  seen  in  the  windows  of  St.  Catherine 
Street  in  Montreal.  The  reason  is  simple.  Our  great  system  of 
manufactures,  with  qualities  constantly  improving,  and  prices 
generally  falling,  lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  Canadian  shop¬ 
keeper.  He  can  turn  over  his  capital  far  more  rapidly  by  buying 
from  us,  than  if  he  had  to  order  from  England,  and  this  com¬ 
pensates  him  for  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  duties  he  has  to 
pay  on  what  he  brings  in  from  America.  This  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  any  aw’akening  of  Imperialist  sentiment  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian.  Commerce  is  proverbially  destitute  of  sentiment.  It  might 
be  prevented  by  making  the  Tariff  discrimination  against  us  still 
heavier,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Canada  will  resort  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  not  in  order  to  draw  the  lines  closer  with  the 
Empire,  but  in  order  to  coerce  America  into  agreeing  to  a  Treaty 
of  Reciprocity. 

The  Dominion,  as  Professor  Goldwdn  Smith  has  pointed  out, 
consists  of  three  groups  of  provinces,  which  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  uninhabitable  wildernesses,  and  each  of  which 
would  naturally  live  in  close  relation  with  the  adjacent  States 
of  the  American  Union.  The  Seaboard  Provinces  are  next  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  States  on  our  northern  seaboard.  Quebec  and 
Ottawa  are  closely  joined  to  our  middle  States  and  the  interior 
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States  of  New  England.  The  Manitoba  and  Columbia  region  is 
separated  by  a  very  artificial  line  from  the  tier  of  States  which 
begins  with  Minnesota  and  ends  with  Washington.  In  all  these 
cases  the  natural  outlet  is  southward,  and  only  by  political 
arrangements,  including  Government  railways,  is  it  possible  to 
bring  those  groups  into  relation  with  each  other. 

Nature,  however,  resists  the  arrangement;  and  the  two  central 
provinces,  which  are  as  yet  the  heart  of  the  Dominion,  are  always 
seeking  admission  for  their  foodstuffs  into  the  great  region  of 
manufactures,  which  our  Tariff  has  created  just  across  the  line. 
New  England  does  not  feed  her  people,  and  indeed  never  did. 
They  are  fed  mainly  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  now ;  and 
Canada  looks  longingly  across  the  conventional  line  at  this  big 
market  for  the  things  she  most  wishes  to  sell.  She  has  worked 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854,  ever  since 
it  was  “  denounced  ”  and  set  aside  by  us  in  186G.  New  England 
would  not  object  to  that,  but  the  West  will  not  consent,  and 
very  properly.  Nothing  but  such  a  heavy  discrimination  against 
American  manufactures  in  the  Canadian  Tariff  as  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  growth  of  our  Trade  with  the  Dominion  can  tend  to 
change  the  situation ;  and  even  that  probably  would  not  effect 
the  object.  The  political  weight  of  the  Republic  now  lies  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  no  treaty  that  antagonized  the  interests 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  could  obtain  the  needed  majority  of 
two-thirds  in  the  national  Senate. 

In  the  case  of  Australia  the  problem  of  coarse  differs  through 
those  colonies  being  subject  to  the  attractions  of  no  rival 
nationality.  But  their  commercial  and  political  importance  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  they  also  show  signs  of  stagnation 
in  population.  Worse  still  is  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
drawn  so  largely  upon  the  English  cities;  while  America  and 
Canada  obtained  their  English  immigrants  at  a  time  when  the 
English  were  mostly  country  people.  Now  your  townsman 
rarely  acquires  a  relish  for  the  solitary  life  of  the  farm.  He 
wants  to  live  within  reach  of  a  music-hall  and  other  popular 
amusements.  No  other  new'  country  ever  had  relatively  so  small 
a  rural  and  relatively  so  large  an  urban  population  as  have 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  This  means,  for  one  thing,  that 
those  colonies  have  no  intention  of  spending  their  strength  upon 
the  business  of  producing  food  and  raw  materials  for  the  British 
market.  It  is  their  destiny  to  become  manufacturing  commu¬ 
nities;  and  even  New  South  Wales  has  come  to  accept  that, 
after  a  longer  support  of  Free  Trade  than  has  been  offered  by 
any  other  Colony.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  purposes,  Australia  is 
as  unpromising  as  Canada. 

But  the  failure  of  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  plan  for  imperial 
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federation  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  he  has  raised. 
If  Free  Trade  theory  is  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what  the 
Empire  needs,  and  if  economic  theories— as  Mr.  Senior  and  many 
of  the  older  economists  said— are  hut  a  part  of  the  considerations 
which  should  determine  the  course  of  the  statesman,  why  should 
Free  Trade  theory  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  for  Great  Britain 
itself  what  its  national  interests  call  for?  And  the  first  of  these 
interests  is  that  the  countiy  should  feed  its  people  from  its 
own  soil. 

That  this  is  a  flat  impossibility  may  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have  looked  no  farther  than  the  present  achievements  of 
British  agriculture.  It  may  be  asked  how  36,551,722  people 
can  be  fed  from  the  product  of  56,562,060  acres  of  land,  after 
deducting  the  sites  of  houses,  cities,  and  other  necessary  spaces, 
to  say  nothing  of  moors  and  mountains?  But  if  English  soil 
w'ere  tilled  as  is  that  of  Flemish  Belgium,  where  1,600  people 
are  fed  on  a  square  mile,  there  would  he  no  need  to  import 
food  into  England.  And  the  experiments  made  by  Alderman 
Mechi  showed  long  ago  that  a  really  scientific  agriculture  is  able 
to  multiply  the  present  production  of  food  in  England  to  the 
point  which  would  make  the  country  self-sufficient  in  this  great 
respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  supply  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  well  says  that  the  time  has  come  to  cease  treating  a 
piece  of  land  after  the  fashion  used  with  a  quarry,  and  to  begin 
treating  it  as  we  do  an  alembic.  The  immense  success  of  Flemish 
farming  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were  well  used 
to  the  economies  and  the  watchfulness  of  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  before  Watts’s  steam-engine  robbed  them  of  their  manu¬ 
factures  and  made  farmers  out  of  them.  When  England  uses  her 
far  more  fertile  soil  with  the  thrift  with  which  she  handles  the 
raw  materials  of  her  manufactures,  she  will  achieve  as  much 
as  they. 

flow  poor  is  the  present  management  of  English  land,  considered 
as  a  question  of  public  economy,  was  shown  by  the  report  made 
by  a  special  committee  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  1873.  This 
stated  that  while  31,102,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  were  under 
tillage,  and  2,187,078  acres  were  used  for  the  growth  of  timber 
and  the  protection  of  game,  there  were  23,525,675  acres  entirely 
unused !  Of  this  great  area  in  a  state  of  nature,  about  7,500,000 
acres  were  in  England;  and  the  report  stated  that  more  than 
18  per  cent,  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
uncultivated.  The  Committee  stated  that  “  the  improvement  of 
land  as  an  investment  is  not  sufficiently  lucrative  to  offer  much 
attraction  to  capital !  ”  So  the  English  tradesmen  told  Cromwell, 
in  substance,  that  the  Duteh  had  the  carrying-trade  in  their  hands 
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because  building  and  owning  ships  was  “  as  an  investment  not 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  offer  much  attraction  to  capital.”  But 
Oliver’s  Navigation  Laws,  which  remained  in  force  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  made  that  business  “  sufficiently  lucrative,”  and  created 
England’s  merchant  marine.  If  he  had.  the  government  of  the 
country  to-day  he  would  find  ways  to  make  the  growing  of  wheat, 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  land,  and  whatever  else  the  interest 
and  safety  of  England  called  for,  sufficiently  lucrative  to  English 
capital. 

Since  1873,  England  has  gone  still  farther  backward  in  the 
use  she  makes  of  her  land.  The  course  of  human  progress  in 
dealing  with  land  is  from  the  hunter’s  demand  for  an  area 
measured  by  square  miles,  first  to  the  shepherd’s  requirement  of 
thousands  of  acres,  and  then  to  the  farmer’s  contentment  with  a 
mere  fraction  of  so  much.  Farming  progress  is  marked  hy  the 
subdivision  of  farms  into  smaller  and  smaller  areas,  until  in 
Flemish  Belgium  six  or  eight  acres  are  enough.  England  began 
her  retrogression  by  passing  from  small  to  large  farms,  to  the 
destruction  of  her  yeomanry  and  the  substitution  of  capitalist 
farmers;  she  now  is  passing  from  large  faims  to  the  pasturing 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  are 
getting  still  farther  back  towards  barbarism,  and  the  hunter 
takes  the  place  of  the  shepherd. 

“  It  cannot  be  helped,”  the  Free  Trader  says.  “  If  it  pays  the 
landowner  better  to  turn  his  farms  into  sheep-pastures,  and  to 
leave  off  growing  wheat,  he  must  be  left  free  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own,  and  no  just  legislation  will  prevent  him.  And 
as  for  bribing  him  to  grow  wheat  by  protective  duties,  that 
means  adding  a  burden  to  the  cost  of  living  which  our  people 
will  not  stand.  Sir  Bobert  Giffen  shows  that  even  a  duty  of 
five  shillings  on  the  quarter  would  mean  a  tax  of  £5,094,000  on 
what  we  buy  from  other  countries  than  our  Colonies,  and  a 
probable  increase  in  the  price  which  would  bring  the  cost  up 
to  £8,313,000  a  year.  And  this  would  fall  mostly  upon  our 
working  people.” 

If  the  War  Department  needed  a  piece  of  the  landowner’s 
estate  to  erect  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  his  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  fort.  And  the  growing  of  wheat  on  English 
soil  ia(  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  England  for  a  possible  war. 
It  is  as  much  a  measure  of  national  defence  as  is  the  fortification 
of  the  coast  at  assailable  points.  Without  a  supply  of  home- 
grpwn  wheat,  as  everybody  sees  and  says,  England  might  be 
starved  into  submission  by  any  Power  (or  syndicate  of  Powers) 
who  chose  to  assail  her,  and  could  close  her  ports.  In  the  absence 
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of  that  she  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  her  fleet,  with 
the  warning  of  1588  before  her  eyes  that  storms,  as  well  as 
enemies,  are  able  to  destroy  fleets,  and  might  leave  her 
defenceless. 

As  to  the  method  of  procedure,  that  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  British  budget-makers.  Whatever  shape  it  may  take,  it  will 
amount  to  Protection  in  principle,  as  it  will  effect  by  legislation 
the  diversion  of  capital  into  a  channel,  in  which  it  otherwise 
would  not  flow.  It  need  not  mean  import  duties  of  any  kind. 
But  as  to  that.  Sir  Ilobert  Griffen,  whose  ability  in  the  field  of 
statistics  we  all  recognize  and  honour,  has  not  made  out  a  veiy 
strong  case  against  the  five-shilling  duty.  By  his  own  showing, 
it  would  amount  to  lessi  than  a  penny  a  week  from  the  British 
consumer,  and  this  could  be  made  up  to  him  by  removing  (or 
reducing)  import  duties  on  articles  in  general  use,  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  lie  would  not  be  a  bit  the 
pooi-er  if  his  customs  duties  fell  upon  articles  which  compete 
with  British  products,  and  not  on  articles  which  are  entirely  of 
foreign  production. 

If  it  be  merely  a  question  of  economy,  could  not  England 
better  afford  to  spend,  not  £8,000,000,  but  £80,000,000  a  year 
on  measures  to  promote  effectively  the  growth  of  wheat,  than 
to  go  on  increasing  her  ships  of  war  on  the  principle  that  her 
navy  must  more  than  equal  any  other  two  navies  in  the  world? 
What  limit  is  there]  to  be  to  that  outlay?  Now  that  the  conti¬ 
nental  Powers  have  made  a  war  by  land  an  impossibility  by  their 
outlays  on  fortifying  their  frontiers,  they  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  a  career  of  naval  ambition,  which  will  be  carried  out  on 
the  same  scale.  And  this  double  English  fleet  may  not  serve 
its  purpose  of  keeping  English  ports  open.  It  may  find  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  the  one  English  king  who  never  seems  to  die,  in 
command  at  the  critical  moment.  It  is  staking  the  life  of  a 
nation  upon  the  uncertain  chances  of  naval  warfare,  when  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 

Surely  any  theory  of  National  Economy  stands  self -condemned, 
which  denies  to  a  people  the  right  to  give  its  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  that  direction  which  is  needed  for  its  safety  and  defence? 
So  Cromwell  thought  when  he  shut  English  ports  to  the  ships 
of  every  other  nation,  except  when  they  came  with  the  products 
of  their  own  country  or  its  dependencies.  So  Washington 
thought  when  he,  in  every  speech  he  made  to  Congress,  urged 
the  necessity  of  making  America  a  manufacturing  country,  that 
the  Republic  might  be  in  a  posture  of  defence  if  war  came. 
America  is  still  of  that  mind. 


Robt.  Ellis  Thompson. 


CANADA’S  SECOND  THOUGHT  ON  A  PBEFERENCE. 


There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  regarding  lier  first  tliougbt. 
Not  one  dissenting  voice  is  raised.  The  desire  of  many  years 
is  on  tbe  point  of  being  attained.  The  Liberal  policy  is  to  be 
justified  by  events,  and  the  Conservatives  will  be  able  to  accept 
the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  preference.  At  the  next  General  Election 
in  the  Dominion  the  rival  parties  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
raising  the  praises  of  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and  that  party  which 
reaches  the  highest  note  of  adulation  will  secure  the  sufirages 
of  the  electors — save,  perhaps,  in  Quebec,  where,  in  a  muddle- 
headed  way,  a  preferential  tariff  and  militarism  are  bound  up 
in  one  confused  notion.  East  and  west  it  is  the  same  chorus 
of  praise.  To  Canada  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  undoubtedly  the  man 
of  the  hour.  Canada  has  always  believed  in  him ;  and  now,  when 
at  his  bare  word  the  Mother  Country  abandons  everything  to 
bandy  the  stale  fros  and  cons  of  Protection,  she  feels  that  her 
faith  in  his  po\ver  has  not  been  in  vain. 

There  will  be  no  hesitation  on  Canada’s  part  in  accepting  the 
pi-eference.  She  has  considered  it  all  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Mother  Country  and  come  to  definite  conclusions.  Canada  is 
quite  confident  that  the  preference  will  not  raise  prices.  What 
she  wants  is  a  secured  market  from  which  her  rivals  are  excluded. 
Then  the  rapid  extension  of  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the 
West  will  settle  all  problems  regarding  supply.  The  West  is 
the  granary  of  the  world,  and  such  will  be  the  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  volume  of  the  wheat  exports 
from  Canada  will  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  English  market. 
A  reserved  market,  rather  than  a  higher  price,  has  been  the 
attraction  to  the  Canadian  mind.  A  higher  price  is  a  dangerous 
suggestion ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  courageous,  if  not  prudent, 
when  he  introduced  that  difficulty. 

There  are  some  dismal  pessimists  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
seem  to  see  Free  Trade  already  vanquished  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  conjure  up  the  dreadful  condition  of  the  English  poor  when 
the  preference  is  established.  They  use  freely  the  language  of 
metaphor.  Is  a  young  and  vigorous  country  like  Canada, 
prosperous  and  enterprising,  as  the  papers  tell  us  every  day,  going 
to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  the  English  poor? 
Twelve  millions  there  are  of  them;  while  poverty  and  hunger 
ai-e  unknown  in  Canada.  Would  it  not  be  ungenerous  and  un- 
dutiful,  unw'ise  and  impolitic,  to  press  the  imperial,  but  apparently 
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senile,  vanity  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kinj^doni  till  such  a 
gift  were  forthcoming  to  save  an  empire  now,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  very  article  of  dissolution? 

But  there  need  be  no  doubt  aboiit  Canada’s  acceptance  of  the 
preference.  In  the  first  place,  she  distrusts,  and  can  see  through, 
metaphors  of  father  and  son,  mother  and  daughter,  except  when 
she  herself  is  using  them ;  and  in  a  fiscal  question  such  senti¬ 
mental  appeals  are  obviously  illegitimate.  In  the  second  place, 
one  does  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  or  enquire  how 
the  majority  was  obtained  which  is  to  secure  the  preference. 
Canada  will  assume  that  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom 
know  their  own  business  and  will  give  no  mandate  for  a  policy 
which  may  force  twelve  millions  of  their  fellow-citizens  across 
the  border  lino  of  poverty  into  actual  destitution  and  physical 
want.  Canada  assuredly  would  grant  no  preference  which  might 
reduce  a  million  and  a  half  of  her  five  millions  to  destitution. 
On  the  contraiy,  she  has  even  pity  and  kind  words  for  the  poor 
woollen  manufacturers  whom  the  English  preference  has  made 
to  bestir  themselves  or  suffer  a  reduction  of  a  dividend  hitherto 
secured  by  Protection.  So  the  English  pessimists  who  use  meta¬ 
phors  will  find  no  hope  in  Canada.  They  must  make  good  their 
own  protest,  for  Canada  will  not  help  them.  Let  the  English 
electorate  declare  in  favour  of  a  preference  and  Canada  will  im¬ 
mediately  proceed  to  break  in  thousands  of  acres  of  prairie. 

Nor  does  it  apparently  disturb  the  Canadian  mind  that  there 
is  a  strong  party  in  English  politics  already  bitterly  opposed 
to  a  pi’eference,  and  that  this  party  will  bo  confirmed  in  their 
opposition  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Canada  is  cer¬ 
tainly  underestimating  the  intensity  of  Liberal  conviction  regard¬ 
ing  Free  Trade  and  applying  her  own  experience  somewhat  freely 
to  English  politics.  Protection  is  more  easily  established  than 
repealed;  and  Canada  has  known  a  Liberal  party  elected  on  a 
Free  Trade  platform  become  very  tender  for  vested  interests. 
The  fascination  of  Protection  is  apparently  relied  on  to  preserve 
the  preference  against  changes  of  party  in  England. 

Canada,  however,  has  hitherto  considered  the  question  of  a 
preference  too  much  from  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  Mother 
Country’s  position.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  preference  was 
desirable,  and  that  the  only  difficulty  was  to  persuade  England 
that  to  grant  it  would  not  hurt — much.  Precisely  in  what  way 
the  preference  would  benefit  the  Dominion  has  never  been  made 
clear  and  the  necessity  for  making  it  clear  has  never  been  under¬ 
stood.  The  advantages  seem  so  obvious  that  no  politician’s  life 
is  worth  a  session’s  purchase  who  is  mad  enough  to  call  caution. 
Kow  and  then  among  the  old  Liberals  it  is  possible  to  detect 
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a  note  of  doubt;  but  it  is  bard  to  say  whether  this  note  is  not 
a  far-away  echo  of  the  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  cry.  The  domi¬ 
nant  note,  however,  is  approval,  and  Canada  at  least  has  no 
doubt  that  the  preference  will  be  to  her  advantage.  In  such  a 
matter  her  voice  should  apparently  be  conclusive.  Britain  may 
ask  that  the  preference  for  which  she  sacrifices  so  much  should 
be  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  advantageous;  and  the  opinion 
of  Canada  should  be  accepted  as  the  final  answer — at  least  after 
the  event.  But  that  is  the  difficulty.  Canada  has  no  prophetic 
gift  even  about  her  own  future.  She  may  hope  much  and  boast 
much;  and  every  true  Canadian  has  the  utmost  confidence  about 
the  future  of  the  Dominion.  Her  opinion  about  that  future  is 
worth  more  than  the  opinion  of  anyone  else,  because  that  opinion 
is  one  of  the  factors  in  its  own  realisation.  But  she  has  no  cer¬ 
tainty  regarding  the  issues  of  any  policy,  except  in  general  terms; 
and  to  the  student  of  her  history,  of  her  social  condition,  of  her 
commerce  and  industry,  of  her  educational  systems,  there  is  that 
national  (perhaps  continental)  failing  which  vitiates  all  her  ver¬ 
dicts  about  the  future,  viz.,  the  tendency  to  snatch  at  a  hasty 
profit,  to  accept  the  obvious  and  the  makeshift  and  forget  to 
replace  them  later.  From  the  consequences  of  such  a  failing  the 
vitality  of  her  people  and  the  prodigality  of  her  resources  have 
hitherto  in  the  main  saved  her ;  but  the  failing  makes  an  observer 
chary  about  accepting  her  opinion  as  final  about  the  preference. 

The  immediate  and  obvious  effect  of  a  preference  on  colonial 
wheat  would  be  a  boom  in  Manitoba  and  the  West  the  dimensions 
of  which,  under  present  conditions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fore¬ 
cast.  All  things  are  at  present  favourable  for  a  boom :  the  pre¬ 
ference  would  create  it.  Now,  of  all  experiences  through  which 
a  community  can  go  a  boom  is  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
seductive.  Settlers  would  pour  in;  thousands  of  acres  would 
be  broken;  the  land  companies  would  flourish  and  advertise  and 
flourish  more;  railways  would  be  projected,  perhaps  begun;  new 
town  sites  would  be  laid  out;  existing  hamlets  would  mortgage 
their  future,  and  all  would  go  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.  Nor 
would  the  effects  of  the  boom  be  confined  to  the  West.  Ontario 
and  the  Eastern  Provinces  would  share  in  it  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

The  trouble  about  a  boom  is  that  eventually  it  bursts  and 
overwhelms  the  community  in  ruin.  There  is,  indeed,  no  greater 
menace  to  prosperity  than  the  memory  of  a  boom.  Manitoba  had 
an  experience  in  the  ’eighties,  and  men  still  speak  with  bated 
breath  of  the  prostration  that  ensued.  The  boom  then  seemed  to 
be  no  more  than  a  justifiable  rise  of  prices,  due  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  West.  The  banks  encou- 
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raged  it  and,  very  properly,  lost  money  when  the  boom  burst. 
There  seems  to  be,  however,  one  great  difference  between  this 
coming  boom  and  all  others.  This  seems  based  on  a  fact,  not  on 
a  prognostication,  not  on  mere  self-confidence,  hut  on  the  policy 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  This  boom  will  therefore  be  likely 
to  differ  from  all  other  booms.  It  will  not  collapse  and  bring 
ruin  in  its  train.  It  will  he  no  more  than  a  prolonged  and  steady 
rise  of  real  values.  Past  experience  seems,  therefore,  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  present  situation.  Something  like  this  talk  has 
no  doubt  been  heard  on  many  occasions  when  a  boom  was  in 
progress;  and  one  might  almost  he  excused  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  if  it  were  not  that  the  issue  is  of  vital  importance. 
Canada’s  progress,  till  the  last  few  years,  has  been  disappointingly 
slow;  hut  the  foundations  were  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  last  decade  has  had  in  it  nothing 
of  the  character  of  a  boom.  In  no  country  of  the  world  was 
prosperity  more  firmly  based  and  confidence  more  completely 
justified.  In  her  recent  expansion  there  has  been  nothing  un¬ 
sound  or  speculative;  and  nothing  hut  a  boom  can  prevent  her 
continuous  development.  Men  know  these  things;  hut  if  a  boom 
commences  they  will  take  their  mad  share  in  it. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  conditions  present  to  differentiate 
this  coming  boom  from  all  others.  On  the  contrary,  its  collapse 
seems  even  more  certain.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  fatuity 
of  a  nation  resting  its  prosperity  on  the  enactments  and  decisions 
of  a  distant  parliament  in  which  it  has  no  representation.  The 
stability  of  a  preferential  policy,  to  which  half  or  nearly  half  a 
nation  is  opposed,  cannot  he  said  to  be  great;  and  the  English 
people  would  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  to 
prevent  Parliament  giving  effect  to  the  national  voice  should 
a  change  of  government  occur.  Unfortunately,  Canada  seems 
prepared  to  take  that  risk  with  her  eyes  open. 

But  the  preference  will  contain  in  itself  a  condition  which 
will  first  create  and  then  hurst  a  boom.  Presumably  the  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  at  first  at  least  on  wheat  only.  Canadian 
oats  and  barley,  fruit  and  poultry,  butter  and  cheese  may  he 
favoured  later;  hut  wheat  will  be  the  first  to  benefit,  and  the 
boom  will  be  a  wheat  boom.  Now,  Canada  is  a  land  of  infinitely 
diversified  resources  and  has  many  climates  and  many  soils. 
But  the  true  Canadian  is  never  satisfied  till  he  has  demonstrated, 
to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  wheat  can  he  grown  within 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Since  the  Hudson  Bay  officials  proved  scien¬ 
tifically  in  1870  that  wheat  could  not  he  grown  in  Manitoba, 
there  is  a  natural  hesitation  in  upholding  a  negative  in  face  of 
Canada’s  agricultural  possibilities;  and  it  is  sober  fact  that  wheat 
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has  been  grown  and  harvested  on  the  Peace  River.  Even  if  that 
experiment  could  be  repeated,  it  would  still  be  an  open  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  profitable  to  grow  something 
else — oats  or  potatoes.  Wheat,  it  is  said,  like  all  other  cereals 
and  fruits,  grows  to  greatest  perfection  near  its  northern  limit; 
but  the  nearer  the  northern  limit  the  greater  the  risk  of  failure. 
Manitoba  No.  1  Hard  is  probably  the  best  wheat  in  the  world; 
but  crops  sometimes  fail  even  in  Manitoba,  which  is  very  near 
the  northern  limit.  Further  north,  or  higher  up,  the  quality 
remains  excellent,  but  the  failures  are  more  frequent.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  wheat  should  be  grown  w’here  wheat 
can  be  grown.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity 
were  good  oat  land,  such  as  lies  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton 
for  instance,  converted  into  poor  wheat  land.  It  may  be  true,  as 
is  said,  that  one  good  wheat  crop  in  three  pays  the  farmer;  but 
it  can  never  pay  a  community  to  take  such  risks.  Three  good 
oat  or  potato  crops  are  worth  more  to  the  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  West  that  this  wheat  boom  would  occur. 
In  Ontario  and  the  Eastern  Provinces,  which  have  been  harder 
hit  by  the  opening  of  the  West  than  the  United  Kingdom  has, 
even  the  abandoned  farm  may  again  become  wdieat  producing. 
There  is  in  Canada,  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  invincible  prejiidice  in  favoiir  of  wheat.  The  farmer  who 
does  not  grow  wheat  is  regarded  as  failing  in  his  duty  to  the 
community,  which  suft'ers  in  dignity  when  it  has  to  import  wheat, 
even  from  other  provinces  of  the  same  nation.  Some  years  ago 
a  politician  whom  chance  had  made  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Brunswick  established  a  bounty  on  wheat  by  giving  a  bonus  to 
grist  mills;  and  the  arguments  he  used  to  recommend  his  policy 
were  all  to  the  effect  that  New  Brunswick  owed  it  to  its  own  self- 
respect  to  grow  wheat  instead  of  buying  it  from  the  Manitoba 
farmers.  The  prejudice  is  deep  rooted  and  it  has  taken  years  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  make  any 
impression.  But  not  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Professor 
Robertson,  the  real  head  of  the  Department  and  the  cause  of  its 
efficiency,  has  been  able  to  extirpate  the  prejudice.  A  pre¬ 
ferential  tariff  on  wheat  will  undo  much  of  the  work  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson  has  accomplished.  The  aim  of  all  his  effort 
seems  to  be  to  encourage  mixed  farming;  and  mixed  farming 
will  be  positively  discouraged  by  a  preference.  One  would  like 
to  know — but  that  is  impossible — what  the  real  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson  is  on  a  preferential  duty  on  wheat.  It  would  be 
worth  more,  in  the  understanding  of  the  situation,  than  the  cabled 
wisdom  of  any  dozen  selected  Canadian  politicians.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  permanent  officials  do  not  make  public  statements  on 
matters  of  policy, 
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The  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  West  of  Canada 
during  the  summer  and  harvest  season  of  the  first  of  the  present 
series  of  bumper  crops  in  1901.  Everywhere  men  talked  wheat, 
and  all  grievances  were  forgotten.  The  (question  of  railway  rates 
and  the  extortions  of  the  elevator  companies,  in  other  years  so 
fruitful  a  subject  in  conversation,  roused  no  interest.  The 
Canadian  West  had  a  big  thing  and  knew  it.  In  that  year  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  made  the  remark  that  the  solid 
nature  of  Manitoba’s  prosperity  was  better  witnessed  by  the  way 
she  had  come  through  the  bad  year  of  1900  than  by  the  confidence 
of  1901.  The  year  1900  was  a  most  disastrous  season.  Wheat 
was  scarce,  poor  in  quality,  and  low  in  price ;  but  Manitoba  came 
well  through  the  depression.  The  reason  was  that  a  beginning 
had  been  made  with  mixed  farming  and  that  the  prosperity  of 
tlie  rather  despised  Mennonites,  who  were  the  leading  exponents 
of  mixed  farming,  saved  the  province  from  bad  times. 

It  is  true  in  agriculture  as  it  is  in  manufacturing  industry, 
that  too  much  concentration  and  specialisation  is  a  great  risk,  and 
sooner  or  later  ends  in  disaster.  No  conimunity  can  safely  carry 
all  its  eggs  in  one  basket;  and  mixed  farming  is  to  agriculture 
what  diversification  of  industiy  is  to  manufacturing.  Exclusive 
devotion  to  wheat  growing  is  for  the  Canadian  West,  at  the 
northern  limit  of  that  cereal,  too  great  a  risk.  The  solid 
prosperity  of  a  nation  cannot  rest  on  such  a  narrow  foundation. 

Hut  a  preference  will  cause  men  to  forget  these  things.  Wheat 
only  will  be  grown.  There  will  be  a  great  boom ;  but  the  accident 
of  a  season  may  overthrow  confidence.  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  a  boom  leaves  a  community  much  worse  off  than 
if  it  had  never  occurred.  The  bursting  of  a  boom  means  more 
than  the  sweeping  away  of  fictitious  values.  It  leaves  a  com¬ 
munity  bankrupt  of  energy  and  enterprise  for  years;  it  leaves 
a  community  in  which  gambling  has  destroyed  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  honest  work.  The  preferential  wheat  boom  will  burst 
like  other  booms;  and  when  it  does,  then  will  come  Canada’s 
second  thought  about  the  preference.  The  first  thought  is  joyous 
acceptance;  the  second  will  be  accompanied  by  gritting  of  the 
teeth.  Then  will  revive  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  past. 

“  Hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ”  was  once  a  familiar 
phriise  in  her  politics.  The  voice  of  the  oppressed  manufacturer 
will  be  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  convinced  Protectionist  will 
begin  to  renew  his  partial  studies  of  the  trade  question.  Two 
things  should  never  be  forgotten — (1)  that  Canada  is  a  great 
believer  in  Canada  first,  and  (3)  that  Canada  is  Protectionist  in 
sentiment, 

John  Davidson, 
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When  this  question  is  put  to  me  I  answer  “  No.”  Things  did  not 
go  better  before  my  time — nor  that  of  the  working  class  who  were 
contemporaries  of  my  earlier  years.  My  answer  is  given  from  the 
working  class  point  of  view,  founded  on  a  personal  experience  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  back  as  1826,  when  I  first  became  familiar  with 
workshops.  Many  are  still  under  the  impression  that  things  are 
as  bad  as  they  well  can  be,  whereas  they  have  been  much  worse 
than  they  are  now.  When  I  first  took  an  interest  in  public  affairs, 
agitators  among  people  were  as  despondent  as  frogs  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  croak  because  they  were  neglected. 

They  spoke  in  weeping  tones.  There  were  tears  even  in  the 
songs  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  Corn-Law  Rhymer,  and  not  without 
cause,  for  the  angels  would  have  been  pessimists,  had  they  been 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those  days.  I  myself  worked 
among  men  who  had  Unitarian  masters — who  were  above  the 
average  of  employers — even  they  were  as  sheep  dogs  who  kept 
the  wolf  away,  but  bit  the  sheep  if  they  turned  aside.  But  Trades 
Unions  have  changed  this  now,  and  sometimes  bite  their  masters 
(employers  they  are  called  now),  which  is  not  more  commendable. 
Still,  multitudes  of  working  people,  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
front  ranks  as  claimants  for  redress  still  needed,  yet  hang  back 
wdth  handkerchief  to  their  eyes,  oppressed  wdth  a  feeling  of 
hopelessness,  because  they  are  unaware  of  what  has  been  won  for 
them,  of  what  has  been  conceded  to  them,  and  what  the  trend  of 
progress  is  bringing  near  to  them. 

Of  course  if  there  has  been  no  betterment  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  despair  is  excusable — but  if  there  has,  despair  is  as 
unseemly  as  unnecessary.  Every  age  has  its  needs  and  its 
improvements  to  make,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  should  take  despair  out  of  men’s  minds.  To  this  end  I 
write  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  my  time. 

I  was  born  in  tinder-box  days.  I  remember  having  to  strike  a 
light  in  my  grandfather’s  garden  for  his  early  pipe,  when  we 
arrived  there  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  times  my  fingers 
bled  as  I  missed  the  steel  with  the  jagged  flint.  Then  the  tinder 
proved  damp  where  the  futile  spark  fell,  and  when  ignition 
came  a  brimstone  match  filled  the  air  with  satanic  fumes.  He 
would  have  been  thought  as  much  a  visionary  as  Joanna  South- 
cott,  who  said  the  time  would  come  when  small,  quick  lighting 
lucifers  would  be  as  plentiful  and  as  cheap  as  blades  of  grass  in  a 
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town.  How  tardy  was  change  in  olden  time !  Flint  and  steel 
had  been  in  use  400  years.  Philip  the  Good  put  it  into  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (1429).  It  was  not  till  1833  that 
phosphorus  matches  were  introduced.  The  safety  match  of  the 
present  day  did  not  appear  until  1845.  The  consumption  of 
matches  now  is  eight  per  day  for  each  person.  To  produce  eight 
lights,  by  a  tinder-box,  would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  With 
the  lucifer  match  eight  lights  can  be  had  in  two  minutes,  occupy¬ 
ing  only  twelve  hours  a  year,  while  the  tinder-box  process  con¬ 
sumes  ninety  hours.  Thus  the  lucifer  saves  nearly  eighty  hours 
annually,  which,  to  the  workman,  would  mean  an  addition  of 
nearly  eight  working  days  annually. 

In  tinder-box  days  the  nimble  night  burglar  heard  the  flint  and 
steel  going,  and  had  time  to  pack  up  his  booty  and  reach  the 
next  parish,  before  the  owner  descended  the  stairs  with  his 
flickering  candle.  Does  any  one  now  fully  appreciate  the  morality 
of  light?  Extinguish  the  gas  in  the  streets  of  London  and  a 
thousand  extra  policemen  would  do  less  to  prevent  outrage  and 
robbery  than  the  ever-burning,  order-keeping  street  light.  Light 
is  a  police  force— neither  ghosts  nor  burglars  like  it.  Thieves 
flee  before  it  as  errors  flee  the  mind  when  the  light  of  truth 
bursts  on  the  understanding  of  the  ignorant. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  evenings  were  wasted  in  a  million  houses 
of  the  poor.  After  sundown  the  household  lived  in  gloom. 
Children  who  could  read,  read,  as  I  did,  by  the  flickering  light 
of  the  fire,  which  often  limited  for  life  the  power  of  seeing.  Now 
the  pauper  reads  by  a  better  light  than  the  squire  did  in  days 
when  squires  were  county  gods.  Now  old  men  see  years  after 
the  period  when  their  forefathers  were  blind. 

Then  a  social  tyranny  prevailed,  unpleasant  to  the  rich  and 
costly  to  the  poor,  which  regarded  the  beard  as  an  outrage.  I 
remember  when  only  four  men  in  Dirmingham  had  courage  to 
wear  beards.  They  w’ere  followers  of  Joanna  Southcott.  They 
did  it  in  imitation  of  the  apostles,  and  were  jeered  at  in  the  streets 
by  ignorant  Christians.  George  Frederick  ilunt;^,  one  of  the  two 
first  members  elected  in  Birmingham,  was  the  first  member  who 
ventured  to  wear  a  beard  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  would 
have  been  insulted  had  not  he  been  a  powerful  man  and  carried 
a  heavy  Malacca  cane,  which  he  was  known  to  apply  to  any  one 
who  offered  him  a  personal  affront.  Only  military  officers  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  moustache;  among  them — no  one,  not  even 
Wellington,  wms  hero  enough  to  wear  a  beard.  The  Itev.  Edmund 
R.  Larken,  of  Burton  Rectory,  near  Lincoln,  was  the  first  clergy¬ 
man  (that  was  as  late  as  1852)  who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with 
a  beard,  but  he  shaved  the  upper  lip  as  an  apology  for  the  audacity 
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of  his  chin;  George  Dawson  was  the  first  Nonconformist  preacher 
who  delivered  a  sermon  in  a  full-blown  moustache  and  beard, 
which  was  taken  in  both  cases  as  an  unmistakable  sign  of  latitu- 
dinarianism  in  doctrine.  In  the  hank  clerk  or  the  workman  it 
was  worse.  It  was  flat  insubordination  not  to  shave.  The  penalty 
was  prompt  dismissal.  As  though  there  were  not  fetters  about 
hard  to  bear,  people  made  fetters  for  themselves.  Such  was  the 
daintiness  of  ignorance  that  a  man  could  not  eat,  dress,  nor  even 
think  as  he  pleased.  He  was  even  compelled  to  shave  by  public 
opinion. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  C'owen  was  first  a  candidate  for  Parliament, 
he  wore,  as  was  his  custom,  a  felt  hat  (then  called  a  “  wide¬ 
awake  ”).  lie  was  believed  to  be  an  Italian  conspirator,  and  sus¬ 
pected  of  holding  opinions  lacking  in  orthodox  requirements. 
Yet  all  his  reputed  heresies  of  acts  and  tenets  put  together  did  not 
cost  him  so  many  votes  as  the  form  and  texture  of  his  hat. 
He  was  elected — hut  his  headgear  would  have  ruined  utterly  a  less 
brilliant  candidate  than  he.  This  social  intolerance  now  shows 
its  silly  and  shameless  head  no  more.  A  wise  Tolerance  is  the 
Angel,  which  stands  at  the  portal  of  Progress,  and  opens  the 
door  of  the  Temple. 

Dr.  Church,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  first  person  who,  in  my 
youth,  contrived  a  bicycle,  and  rode  upon  it  in  the  town,  which 
exciteol  more  consternation  than  a  Southcottean  with  his  beard. 
He  was  an  able  physician  but  his  harmless  innovation  cost  his 
])ractice.  Patients  refused  to  he  cured  by  a  doctor  who  rode  a 
liorse  which  had  no  head,  and  ate  no  oats.  Now  a  parson  may 
ride  to  church  on  a  bicycle  and  people  think  none  the  worse  of  his 
sermon ;  and,  scandal  of  scandals,  women  are  pci’mitted  to  cycle, 
although  it  involves  a  new  convenience  of  dress  formerly  sharply 
resented. 

In  these  days  of  public  wash-houses,  public  laundries,  and 
water  supply,  few  know  the  discomfort  of  a  washing  day  in  a 
workman’s  home,  or  of  the  feuds  of  a  party  pump.  One  pump 
in  a  yard  had  to  serve  several  families.  Quarrels  arose  as  to  who 
should  first  have  the  use  of  it.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  told  me 
that  more  dissensions  arose  over  party  pumps  in  a  day  than  a 
<lozen  preachers  could  reconcile  in  a  week.  Now  the  poorest 
house  hast  a  water  tap,  which  might  be  called  moral,  seeing  the 
ill-feeling  it  prevents.  So  long  as  washing  had  to  be  done  at 
home,  it  took  place  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  the  dining¬ 
room  of  a  poor  family.  When  the  husband  came  home  to  his 
meals,  damp  clothes  were  hanging  on  lines  over  his  head,  and 
dripping  on  to  his  plate.  The  children  were  in  the  way,  and 
sometimes  the  wrong  child  had  its  ears  boxed  because,  in  the 
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steam,  the  mother  could  not  see  which  was  which.  This  would 
give  rise  to  further  expressions  which  kept  the  Recording  Angel, 
of  whom  Sterne  tells  us,  very  busy,  whom  the  public  wasli- 
houses  set  free  for  other,  though  scarcely  less  repugnant  duty. 

In  that  day  sleeping  rooms  led  to  deplorable  additions  to  the 
register  of  “  idle  words.”  The  introduction  of  iron  bedsteads 
began  a  new  era  of  midnight  morality.  As  a  wandering  speaker 
I  dreaded  the  wooden  bedstead  of  cottage,  lodging-house  or  inn. 
Fleas  I  did  not  much  care  for,  and  had  no  ill-will  towards  them. 
They  were  too  little  to  be  responsible  for  what  they  did ;  while  the 
malodorous  bug  is  big  enough  to  know  better.  Once  in  Windsor 
I  selected  an  inn  with  a  white  portico,  having  an  air  of  pastoral 
cleanliness.  The  four-poster  in  my  room,  with  its  white  curtains, 
was  a  further  assurance  of  repose.  The  Boers  were  not  more 
skilful  in  attack  and  retreat  than  the  enemies  I  found  in  the 
field.  Lighted  candles  did  not  drive  them  from  the  kopje  pillow 
w'here  they  fought.  In  Sheffield,  in  1840,  I  asked  the  landlady 
for  an  uninhabited  room.  A  cleaner  looking,  white-waslu'd 
chamber  never  greeted  my  eyes.  But  I  soon  found  that  a  whole 
battalion  of  red-coated  cannibals  were  stationed  there,  on  active 
service.  Wooden  bedsteads  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  were  the 
fortresses  of  the  enemy,  which  then  possessed  the  land.  Iron 
bedsteads  have  ended  this,  and  given  to  the  workman  two  hours 
more  sleep  at  night  than  was  possible  before  that  merciful  hi- 
vention.  A  gain  of  two  hours  for  seven  nights  amounted  to  a 
day’s  holiday  a  week.  Besides,  these  nocturnal  irritations  were 
a  fruitful  source  of  tenemental  sin,  from  which  iron  bedsteads 
have  saved  residents  and  wayfarers. 

Of  all  the  benefits  that  have  come  to  the  working  class  in  my 
time,  those  of  travel  are  among  the  greatest.  Transit  by  steam 
has  changed  the  character  of  man,  and  the  facilities  of  the  world. 
Nothing  brings  toleration  into  the  mind  like  seeing  new  lands, 
new  people,  new  usages.  They  who  travel  soon  discover  that 
other  people  have  genius,  manners,  and  taste.  The  traveller  loses 
on  his  way  prejudices  of  which  none  could  divest  him  at  home, 
and  he  brings  back  in  his  luggage  new  ideas  never  contained  in  it 
before.  Think  what  the  sea-terror  of  the  emigrant  used  to  be,  as 
he  thought  of  the  dreadful  voyage  over  the  tempestuous  billows. 
The  first  emigrants  to  America  were  six  months  in  the  Maij- 
flotcer.  Now  a  workman  can  go  from  Manchester  into  the  heart 
of  America  or  Canada  in  a  fortnight.  The  deadly  depression 
w'hich  weighed  on  the  heart  of  home-sick  emigrants  occurs  no 
more,  since  he  can  return  almost  at  will.  A  mechanic  can  now 
travel  farther  than  a  king  could  a  century  ago.  When  I  first 
went  to  Brighton,  third-class  passengers  travelled  in  an  open 
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cattle  truck,  exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  For  years  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  shunted  the  third-class  passengers  at 
Blisworth  for  two  hours,  while  the  gentlemen’s  trains  went  by. 
Now  workmen  travel  in  better  carriages  than  gentlemen  did  half 
a  century  ago.  In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  I  have  entered  a  third-class 
carriage  at  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  morning.  It  was  like  Noah’s 
Ark.  The  windows  were  openings  which  in  storm  were  closed 
by  wooden  shutters  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain,  when  all  was  dark¬ 
ness.  It  did  not  arrive  in  London  till  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
being  sixteen  hours  on  the  journey.  Now  the  workman  can  leave 
Newcastle  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  be  in  London  in  the 
afternoon. 

Does  any  one  think  what  advantage  has  come  to  the  poor  by  the 
extension  of  dentistry  ?  Teeth  are  life-givers.  They  increase 
comeliness,  comfort,  health  and  length  of  years — advantages  now 
shared  more  or  less  by  the  poorer  classes — once  confined  to  the 
wealthy  alone.  Formerly  the  sight  of  dental  instruments  struck 
terror  in  the  heart  of  the  patient.  Now,  fear  arises  when  few  instru¬ 
ments  are  seen,  as  the  more  numerous  they  are  and  the  more  skil¬ 
fully  they  are  made,  the  assurance  of  less  pain  is  given.  The 
simple  instruments  which  formerly  alarmed  give  confidence  now, 
which  means  that  the  patient  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 

Within  the  days  of  this  generation  ■what  shrieks  were  heard 
in  the  hospital,  which  have  been  silenced  for  ever  by  a  discovery 
of  pain-arresting  chloroform !  No  prayer  could  still  the  agony 
of  the  knife.  The  wise  surgeon  is  greater  than  the  priest.  If 
any  one  would  know  what  pain  was  in  our  time,  let  him  read 
Dr.  John  Brown’s  Rah  Prayed  his  Friends,  which  sent  a  pang  of 
dangerous  horror  into  the  heart  of  every  woman  who  read  it. 
Now  the  meanest  hospital  gives  the  poorest  patient  who  enters  it 
a  better  chance  of  life  than  the  wealthy  could  once  command. 

It  was  said  formerly:  — 

“  The  world  is  a  market  full  of  streets. 

And  Death  is  a  merchant  whom  every  one  meets. 

If  life  were  a  thing  which  money  could  buy — 

The  poor  could  not  live,  and  the  rich  would  not  die.” 

Now  the  poor  man  can  deal  with  death,  and  buy  life  on  very 
reasonable  terms,  if  he  has  commonsense  enough  to  observe  half 
the  precepts  given  him  by  generous  physicians  on  temperance  and 
prudence. 

Not  long  since  no  man  was  tolerated  who  sought  to  cure  an 
ailment  or  prolong  human  life  in  any  new  way.  Even  persons 
so  eminent  as  Harriet  Martineau,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  were  subjected  to  public  ridicule  and  resentment  because 
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they  suffered  themselves  to  be  restored  to  health  by  mesmerism  or 
hydropathy.  But  in  these  libertine  and  happier  days  any  one 
who  pleases  may  follow  Mesmer,  Pressnitz,  or  even  Hahnemann, 
and  attain  health  by  any  means  open  to  him,  and  is  no  longer 
expected  to  die  according  to  the  direction  of  antediluvian  doctors. 

Until  late  years  the  poor  man’s  stomach  was  regarded  as  the  waste- 
paper  basket  of  the  State,  into  which  anything  might  be  thrown 
that  did  not  agree  with  well-to-do  digestion.  Now,  the  Indian 
proverb  is  taken  to  be  worth  heeding — that  “  Disease  enters  by 
the  mouth,”  and  the  health  of  the  people  is  counted  as  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Pestilence  is  subjected  to  conditions. 
Diseases  are  checked  at  will,  which  formerly  had  an  inscrutable 
power  of  defiance.  The  sanitation  of  towns  is  now  a  public  care. 
True,  officers  of  health  have  mostly  only  official  noses,  but  they 
can  be  made  sensible  of  nuisances  by  intelligent  occupiers. 
Economists,  less  regarded  than  they  ought  to  be,  have  proved 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  pestilence  than  bury  the  dead. 
Besides,  disease  which  has  no  manners  is  apt  to  attack  respectable 
people. 

What  are  workshops  now  to  what  they  once  were  ?  Any  hole  or 
stifling  room  was  thought  good  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in. 
They,  indeed,  abound  still,  but  are  now  regarded  as  discreditable. 
Many  mills  and  factories  are  palaces  now  compared  with  what 
they  were.  Considering  how  many  millions  of  men  and  women 
are  compelled  to  pass  half  their  lives  in  some  den  of  industry  or 
other,  it  is  of  no  mean  importance  that  improvement  has  set  in  in 
workships. 

Co-operative  factories  have  arisen,  light,  spacious,  and  clean, 
supplied  with  cool  air  in  summer  and  warm  air  in  winter.  In 
my  youth  men  were  paid  late  on  Saturday  night;'  poor  nailers 
trudged  miles  into  Birmingham,  with  their  week’s  work  in  bags  on 
their  backs,  who  were  to  be  seen  hanging  about  merchants’  doors 
up  to  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  to  get  payment  for  their  goods.  The 
markets  were  closing  or  closed  when  the  poor  workers  reached 
them.  It  was  midnight,  or  Sunday  morning,  before  they  arrived 
at  home.  Twelve  or  more  hours  a  day  was  the  ordinary  working 
period.  Wages,  piece  work  and  day  work,  were  cut  down  at  will. 
I  did  not  know  then  that  these  were  “  the  good  old  times  ”  of 
which,  in  after  years,  I  should  hear  so  much. 

The  great  toil  of  other  days  in  many  trades  is  but  exercise 
now,  as  exhaustion  is  limited  by  mechanical  contrivances.  A 
pressman  in  my  employ  has  worked  at  a  hand-press  twenty-four 
hours  continuously,  before  publishing  day.  Now  a  gas  engine 
does  all  the  labour.  Machinery  is  the  deliverer  which  never  tires 
and  never  grows  pale. 
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The  humiliation  of  the  farm  labourer  is  over.  He  used  to  sing : 

“  Mr.  Smith  is  a  very  good  man, 

He  lets  us  ride  in  his  harvest  van, 

He  gives  us  bread  and  he  gives  us  ale. 

We  pray  his  heart  may  never  fail.” 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
evidently  a  kindly  farmer  of  his  time.  Yet  to  what  incredible 
humiliation  his  “  pastors  and  masters  ”  had  brought  poor  Hodge, 
who  could  sing  these  lines,  as  though  he  had  reached  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  his  life  when  he  rode  in  somebody  else’s  cart,  and  had 
cheese  and  beer.  Now  the  farm  workers  of  a  co-operative  way  of 
thinking  have  learned  how  to  ride  in  their  own  vans,  to  possess 
the  crop  with  which  they  are  loaded,  and  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  harvest  supper. 

In  my  time  the  mechanic  had  no  personal  credit  for  his  work, 
whatever  might  be  his  skill.  Now  in  induslrial  exhibitions  the 
name  of  the  artificer  is  attached  to  his  work,  and  he  is  part  of  the 
character  of  the  firm  which  employs  him.  He  has,  also,  now — if 
co-operation  prevails — a  prospect  of  participating  in  the  profits 
of  his  own  industry.  Half  a  century  ago  employers  were  proud 
of  showing  their  machinery  to  a  visitor — never  their  men.  Now 
they  show  tlieir  work-people  as  well — whose  condition  and  con¬ 
tentment  is  the  first  pride  of  great  firms. 

Above  all  knowledge  is  a  supreme  improvement,  which  has 
come  to  workmen.  They  never  asked  for  it,  the  ignorant  never 
do  ask  for  knowledge,  and  do  not  like  those  w’ho  propose  it  to 
them.  Brougham  first  turned  aside  their  repugnance  by  telling 
them  what  Bacon  knew,  that  “  knowledge  is  power.”  Now  they 
realise  the  other  half  of  the  great  saying.  Dr.  Creighton,  the 
late  Bishop  of  London,  supplied,  that  “  ignorance  is  impotence.” 
They  can  see  that  the  instructed  son  of  the  gentleman  has  power, 
brightness,  confidence,  and  alertness;  while  the  poor  man’s  child, 
untrained,  incapable,  dull  in  comparison,  often  abject,  is  un¬ 
conscious  of  his  own  powers  which  lie  latent  within  him.  If  an 
educated  and  an  ignorant  child  were  sold  by  weight,  the  intelligent 
child  would  fetch  more  per  pound  avoirdupois  than  the  ignorant 
one.  Now  education  can  be  largely  ha<l  for  working  men’s  children 
for  nothing.  Even  scholarships  and  degrees  are  open  to  the  clever 
sort.  Moreover,  how  smooth  science  has  made  the  early  days  of 
instruction,  formerly  made  jagged  wdth  the  rod. 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick  showed  that  the  child  mind  could  not  pro¬ 
fitably  be  kept  learning  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  re¬ 
creation  must  intervene  before  a  second  hour  can  be  usefully 
spent.  What  a  mercy  and  advantage  to  thousands  of  poor 
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children  this  has  been !  Even  the  dreary  schoolroom  of  the  last 
generation  is  disappearing.  A  schoolroom  should  be  spacious  and 
bright,  and  Board  Schools  are  beginning  to  be  made  so  now.  I 
have  seen  a  Board  School  in  a  dismal  court  in  Whitechapel  which 
looked  like  an  alley  of  hell.  All  thoughts  for  pleasant  im¬ 
pressions  in  the  child  mind,  which  make  learning  alluring,  were 
formerly  uncared  for.  Happier  now  is  the  lot  of  poor  children 
than  any  former  generation  knew. 

Within  my  time  no  knowledge  of  public  affairs  was  possible 
to  the  people,  save  in  a  second-hand  way  from  sixpenny  news¬ 
papers  a  month  old.  Now  a  workman  can  read  in  the  morning 
telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  a  halfpenny  paper,  hours 
iKifore  his  employer  is  out  of  bed.  If  a  pestilence  broke  out  in 
the  next  street  to  his  dwelling,  the  law  compelled  him  to  wait  a 
month  for  the  penny  paper,  the  only  one  he  could  afford  to  buy, 
before  he  became  aware  of  his  danger,  and  it  often  happened  that 
some  of  his  family  never  lived  to  read  of  their  risk. 

The  sons  of  working  people  are  now  welcomed  in  the  army,  and 
their  record  there  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  on- 
looking  world.  But  they  are  not  flogged  as  they  once  were,  at 
the  will  of  any  arrogant  dandy  who  had  bought  his  mastership 
over  them.  Intelligence  has  awakened  manliness  and  self- 
respect  in  common  men,  and  the  recruiting-sergeant  has  to  go 
about  without  the  lash  under  his  coat.  The  working  man  further 
knows  now  that  there  is  a  better  future  for  his  sons  in  the  public 
service,  in  army  or  navy,  than  ever  existed  before  our  time. 
Even  the  emigrant  ship  has  regulations  for  the  comfort  of 
steerage  passengers,  unknown  until  recent  years.  People  always 
professed  great  regard  for  “Poor  Jack,”  but  until  Mr.  Plimsoll 
arose,  they  left  him  to  drown. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  millions  of  home-born  Englishmen  were 
kept  without  votes,  like  the  Uitlanders  of  South  Africa,  and  no 
one  sent  an  army  into  the  country  to  put  down  the  “  corrupt 
oligarchy,”  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  called  those  who  withheld  redress. 
But  it  has  come,  though  in  a  limping,  limited  way.  Carlylean 
depredators  of  Parliament  decried  the  value  of  workmen  possess¬ 
ing  “  a  hundred  thousandth  part  in  the  national  palavers.” 
But  we  no  longer  hear  workmen  at  election  times  referred  to  as 
the  “  swinish  multitude  ”  who  can  now  send  representatives  of 
their  own  order  into  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  claims  of 
labour  are  not  much  considered,  they  are  no  longer  contemned. 
It  is  always  easier  for  the  rider  than  the  horse.  The  people  are 
always  being  ridden,  but  it  is  much  easier  for  the  horse  now  than 
it  ever  was  before. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  a  recent  Presidential  Address  to  the 
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iiritish.  Association,  said  that,  “  the  appliances  of  science  have, 
as  it  were,  covered  with  a  soft  cushion  the  rough  places  of  life, 
and  that  not  for  the  rich  only  but  also  for  the  poor.”  It  is  not, 
however,  every  kind  of  progress,  everywhere,  in  every  department 
of  human  knowledge,  in  which  the  reader  is  here  concerned,  but 
merely  with  such  things  as  Esdras  says,  which  have  “  passed  by  us  in 
daily  life,”  and  which  every  ordinary  Englishman  has  observed 
or  knows. 

If  the  question  be  asked  whether  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  has  improved  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  middle  and  upper 
class  of  our  time,  the  answer  must  be  it  has  not.  But  that  is  not 
the  question  discussed  here.  The  question  is,  “  Are  the  working 
class  to-day  better  off  than  their  fathers  were  ?  ”  The  answer 
already  given  is  yes.  Let  the  reader  think  what,  in  a  general 
way,  the  new  advantages  are.  The  Press  is  free,  and  articulate 
with  a  million  voices— formerly  dumb.  Now  a  poor  man  can 
buy  a  better  library  for  a  few  shillings  than  Solomon  with  all 
liis  gold  and  glory  could  in  his  day ;  or  than  the  middle  class  man 
possessed  fifty  years  ago.  Toleration — not  only  of  ideas  but  of 
action,  is  enlarged,  and  that  means  much — social  freedom  is 
greater,  and  that  means  more.  The  days  of  children  are  happier, 
schoolrooms  are  more  cheerful,  and  one  day  they  will  be  educated 
so  as  to  fit  them  for  self-dependence  and  the  duties  of  daily  life. 
Another  change  is  that  the  pride  in  ignorance,  which  makes  for 
impotence,  is  decreasing,  is  no  longer  much  thought  of  among 
those  whose  ignorance  was  their  only  attainment. 

Not  less  have  the  material  conditions  of  life  improved.  Food 
is  purer — health  is  surer — life  itself  is  safer  and  lasts  longer. 
Comfort  has  crept  into  a  million  houses  where  it  never  found  its 
way  before.  Securit}'-  can  be  better  depended  upon.  The 
emigrant  terror  has  gone.  Instead  of  sailing  out  on  hearsay  to 
an  unknown  land  and  finding  himself  in  the  wrong  one,  or  in 
the  wrong  part  of  the  right  country,  as  has  happened  to  thousands, 
the  emigrant  can  now  obtain  official  information,  which  may 
guide  him  rightly.  Towns  are  brighter,  there  are  more  public 
buildings  which  do  the  human  eye  good  to  look  upon.  Means  of 
recreation  are  continually  being  multiplied.  Opportunity  of 
change  from  town  to  country,  or  coast,  fall  now  to  the  poorest. 
Not  in  cattle  trucks  any  more.  Life  is  better  worth  living.  Pain 
none  could  escape  is  evadable  now.  Parks  are  multiplied  and 
given  as  possessions  to  the  people.  Paintings  and  sculpture  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  the  Sunday  by  workmen,  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  never  saw,  being  barred  from  them  on  the  only  day  when 
they  could  see  them. 

By  a  device  within  the  memory  of  most,  house  owning  has 
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become  possible  to  those  whose  fathers  never  thought  it  possible. 
Temperance,  once  a  melancholy  word,  is  now  a  popular  resource  of 
health  and  economy.  The  fortune  of  industry  is  higher  in  many 
ways.  Into  how  many  firesides  does  it  bring  gladness  to  know 
that  in  barrack,  or  camp,  or  ship,  the  son  is  better  treated  than 
heretofore. 

Can  any  of  the  middle-aged  doubt  that  some  things  are  better 
now  than  before  their  time?  Now  more  than  100  workshops  exist 
on  the  labour  co-partnership  principle.  Forty  years  ago  those 
commenced,  failed — failed  through  lack  of  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  workers.  The  quality  of  workmen  to  be  found  every¬ 
where  in  our  day  did  not  exist  then.  Sixteen  years  ago  there 
were  little  more  than  a  dozen  workshops  owned  and  conducted  by 
working  men.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  now ;  and  hundreds 
in  wliich  tlie  workers  receive  an  addition  to  their  wages,  undreamt 
of  in  the  last  generation.  In  this,  and  in  other  respects,  things  go 
better  than  they  did.  Though  there  is  still  need  of  enlargement, 
the  means  of  self-defence  are  not  altogether  wanting.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  has  arisen — a  new  force  for  the  self-extrication  of  the  lowest. 
Without  charity,  or  patronage,  or  asking  anything  from  the  State, 
it  puts  into  each  man’s  hand  the  “  means  to  cancel  his  captivity.” 

The  rich  man  may  vote  twenty  times  where  the  poor  man  can 
vote  only  once.  Still,  the  one  voter  counts  for  something  where 
the  unfranchised  counted  for  nothing. 

Political  as  well  as  civil  freedom  has  come  in  a  measure  to  those 
who  dwell  in  cottages  and  lodgings.  For  one  minute  every  seven 
years  the  workman  is  free,  lie  can  choose  his  political  masters 
at  the  poll,  and  neither  his  neighbour,  his  employer,  nor  his  priest, 
has  the  knowledge  to  harm  him  on  that  account.  One  minute  of 
liberty  in  seven  years  is  not  much,  but  there  is  no  free  country 
in  the  world  where  that  minute  is  so  well  secured  as  in  England. 
If  any  one  would  measure  the  present  by  the  past,  let  him  recall 
the  lines :  — 


“  Allah  !  Allah  !  cried  the  stranger, 

Wondrous  sights  the  traveller  secs, 

But  the  latest  is  the  greatest, 

Where  the  drones  control  the  bees.” 

They  do  it  still,  but  not  to  the  extent  they  did.  The  control  of 
wisdom  when  the  drones  have  it  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  the 
other  sort  of  control  which  is  now  happily  to  some  extent  con¬ 
trollable  by  the  bees.  The  manners  of  the  rich  are  better.  Their 
sympathy  with  the  people  has  increased.  Their  power  of  doing 
ill  is  no  longer  absolute.  Employers  think  more  of  the  condition 
of  those  wlio  labour  for  them.  The  better  sort  still  throw  crumbs 
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to  Lazarus.  Ihit  now  Dives  is  expected  to  explain  why  it  is  that 
Lazarus  cannot  get  crumbs  himself. 

In  ways  still  untold  the  labour  class  is  gradually  attaining  to 
social  equality  with  the  idle  class  and  to  that  independence  hitherto 
the  privilege  of  those  who  do  nothing.  The  workman’s  power  of 
self-defence  grows — his  influence  extends — his  rights  enlarge. 
Injury  suffered  in  industry  is  beginning  to  be  compensated;  even 
old-age  pensions  are  in  the  air,  though  not  as  yet  anywhere  else. 
Notwithstanding,  “  John  Brown’s  soul  goes  marching  on.”  But 
it  must  be  owned  its  shoes  are  a  little  down  at  the  heels.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  there  is  yet  much  to  he  done — more  liberty  to  win, 
more  improvements  to  attain,  and  more  than  all  if  it  he  possible, 
permanences  of  prosperity  to  secure — I  agree  with  Sidney  Smith. 

“  For  olden  times  let  others  prate, 

I  deem  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late.” 

There  is  a  foolish  praise  of  the  past  and  a  foolish  depreciation 
of  the  present.  The  past  had  its  evils,  the  present  has  fewer. 
The  past  had  its  promise,  the  present  great  realisations.  It  is 
not  assumed  in  Avhat  has  been  said  that  all  the  advantages  re¬ 
counted  were  originated  and  acquired  by  working  men  alone. 
Many  came  by  the  concessions  of  those  who  had  the  power  of 
withholding  them.  More  concessions,  nor  will  they  lack  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  “Just  gifts”  to  men  who  have  honour  in  their  hearts, 
are,  as  Ahdel-el-Kuder  said,  the  “  links  of  a  golden  chain  which 
bind  the  recipients  to  the  giver  for  ever.” 

The  Chinese  put  the  feet  of  children  in  a  boot  and  the  foot 
never  grows  larger.  There  are  boots  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
feet,  that  are  worn  by  the  young  of  all  nations,  which  have  no 
expansion  in  them,  and  which  cramp  the  understanding  of  those 
grown  up.  This  prevents  many  from  comprehending  the  changes 
by  which  they  benefit  or  realising  the  facts  of  their  daily  life. 
Considering  what  the  men  of  labour  have  for  themselves  and  what 
has  been  won  for  them  by  their  advocates,  and  conceded  to  them 
from  time  to  time  by  others,  despair  and  the  counsels  of  outrage 
which  spring  from  it  are  unseemly,  unnecessary,  and  ungrateful. 
This  is  the  moral  of  this  story. 

A  doleful  publicist  should  be  superannuated.  He  is  already 
obsolete.  Whoever  despairs  of  a  cause  in  whose  success  he  once 
exulted,  should  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  where  some  ambulance  waits 
to  carry  away  the  sick  or  dispirited.  He  has  no  business  to  utter 
his  discouraging  wail  in  the  ears  of  the  constant  and  confident, 
marching  to  tlie  front,  where  the  battle  of  progress  is  being 
fought. 
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Since  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  half  a  century,  when 
there  were  few  advantages  to  begin  with — what  may  not  be 
gained  in  the  next  fifty  years  with  the  larger  means  now  at 
command  and  the  confidence  great  successes  of  the  past  should 
inspire.  If  working  people  adhere  to  the  policy  of  advancing 
their  own  honest  interests  without  destroying  others  as  rightfully 
engaged  in  seeking  theirs,  the  workers  may  make  their  own  future 
what  they  will.  They  may  then  acquire  power  sufficient,  as  the 
Times  once  said :  “  To  turn  a  reform  mill  which  would  grind 
down  an  abuse  a  day.” 

George  Jacob  IIolyoake. 
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More  than  six  years  ago  Crete  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  European  Concert.  Twelve  months  later  effective  Ottoman 
authority  ceased  in  the  island,  and  early  in  1899  was  definitely  re¬ 
placed  by  that  of  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes. 
Not  only  had  every  Ottoman  soldier,  policeman,  and  functionary 
of  whatever  kind  vanished  hy  that  time,  hut  no  representative  of 
the  Porte,  consular  or  other,  was  left  behind.  Of  Turkey  Crete 
was  become  absolutely  independent,  except  in  name.  Nor  has 
Europe  interfered  in  any  sensible  degree  with  her  aritonomy. 
The  corps  of  observation  still  maintained  in  Canea,  Retimo,  and 
Candia,  by  the  four  tutelary  Powers,  have  no  mission  to  intervene 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  They  keep  apart  in  their  several 
quarters,  waiting  on  some  extraordinary  necessity  which,  in  fact, 
never  arises.  The  Italian  officers  of  the  native  gendarmerie  are 
partly  paid  and  wholly  controlled  hy  the  local  authority ;  and  the 
consular  representatives  of  the  Powers  dc  not  limit  the  High 
Commissioner’s  independence  of  action  more  seriously  than  that 
of  sovereigns  in  other  lands  where  capitulations  are  in  force. 
Prince  George  of  Greece  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Prince 
George  of  Crete,  lie  issues  coinage  and  postage  stamps  with  his 
own  image  and  superscription,  and  renders  neither  fealty  nor  a 
piastre  of  trihtite  to  his  nominal  suzerain  at  Stamhul.  No  people 
in  the  world  has  enjoyed  more  absolute  liberty  than  the  Cretan 
these  four  years  past. 

By  all  the  rules  of  democratic  philosophy,  this  people  must  be 
growing  daily  in  prosperity  and  contentment.  Enjoying  practical 
autonomy  and  perfect  security,  it  should  hy  this  time  he  fairly  in 
the  way  to  the  happy  life  political.  So  it  is,  if  one  might  believe 
official  statements  in  European  Houses  of  Legislature.  So  in  fact 
it  is  not,  however,  if  one  may  trust  one’s  own  eyes  and  ears  in  the 
island  itself.  Not  only  does  it  fail  to  show'  anything  like  the  signs 
of  contentment  and  prosperity  which  might  reasonably  he  looked 
for,  but  it  is  becoming  from  day  to  day  less  prosperous  and  con¬ 
tented.  So  evident  is  the  retrograde  movement  to  those  who  have 
been  constantly  familiar  with  Crete  since  its  liberation,  that  the 
European  Powers  might  well  take  better  cognisance  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  the  island,  and  the  causes  thereof,  than  in  their 
optimism  or  indolence  they  have  taken  hitherto. 
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It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  much  lias  been  efteeted  which 
makes  for  political  and  social  progress  in  Crete.  But  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  framework;  that  is  to  say,  one  can  point  to  the 
conditions  of  progress  rather  than  to  any  growing  edifice  of 
social  well-being,  however  little  above  ground.  For  example,  in 
these  four  years  the  Cretan  people  has  made  to  itself  a  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which,  though  its  mainspring  be  an  elective  dynasty,  which 
in  theory  does  not  yet  exist,  is  practically  operative,  thanks  to  the 
actual,  if  unrecognised,  status  which  the  voice  of  the  community 
has  called,  and  the  indifference  of  the  tutelary  Powers  has  suffered. 
Prince  George  to  assume.  It  has  made  also  to  itself,  on  Hellenic 
models,  a  judiciary  and  a  code,  and  has  secured  respect  for  both 
by  maintaining  a  remarkably  efficient  and  well  conducted  con¬ 
stabulary,  developed  under  Italian  officers  out  of  forces,  originally 
raised  and  trained  by  the  occupying  Powers,  in  their  several  zones 
of  influence.  Besides  the  somewhat  anomalous  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Powers  and  his  Advisory  Council,  who  are  equivalent 
in  effect  to  an  independent  Sovereign,  and  a  Cabinet,  there  is  a 
paid  deliberative  Assembly,  subject  to  re-election  at  such  frequent 
intervals  that  the  political  spirit  among  the  people  receives  an 
encouragement,  which  It  is  far  from  needing;  and  there  is  a 
numerous  executive,  disposed  in  the  usual  official  cadres,  very 
regularly  and,  relatively,  very  highly  salaried. 

So  far  so  good.  But  progress  in  the  common  weal  does  not 
respond  to  its  conditions.  These  excellent  institutions  have  so  far 
wanted  efficacy,  not  merely  to  advance  the  body  politic,  but 
also  to  content  it.  With  so  completely  organised  an  administra¬ 
tion,  and  such  security  for  life  and  property  as  Crete  unquestion¬ 
ably  enjoys  at  this  moment,  material  prosperity  should,  at  the  least, 
be  showing  a  tendency  to  increase.  If  the  exhaustion  resultant 
on  a  prolonged  internecine  struggle,  and  the  initial  difficulties 
of  self-government,  caused  the  island  to  appear  at  first  less 
well-to-do  than  it  had  been  in  peaceful  periods  of  its  previous 
bondage,  the  state  of  things  now  ought  to  be,  at  any  rate,  an 
improvement  on  the  state  of  things  four  years  ago.  One  looks 
almost  in  vain,  however,  for  outward  and  visible  signs  of  such 
relative  progress.  Take  the  impression  made  by  the  chief  centres 
of  population.  A  certain  squalor  has  always  been  characteristic 
of  both  Canea  and  Candia  (not  to  mention  the  lesser  towns),  a 
characteristic  the  more  remarked  for  the  splendour  of  their 
natural  setting.  This  seems  to  have  become  more,  rather  than 
less,  obvious.  The  bazaars  grow  meaner  and  emptier.  Worse 
shops  replace  better;  most  often  a  cafe  succeeds  a  shop;  and  even 
if  this  fact  be  partly  due  to  the  temporary  congestion  of  the 
Moslem  peasantry  within  the  towns,  there  is  no  more  melancholy 
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sign.  It  signifies  the  growth  of  a  shiftless,  idle  element  in  the 
population,  the  element  which  employers  of  labour,  all  over  the 
Levant,  condemn  as  avOpwTToi  tov  Ka^eveiov,  the  element  which 
is  tho  bane  of  Corfu.  It  is  said  that  out  of  every  two  properties 
that  have  recently  changed  hands  in  the  commercial  quarter  of 
Canea,  one  is  become  a  cafe.  How  the  proprietors  live  is  a 
mystery.  Their  case  must  be  that  of  tho  proverbial  islanders 
who  took  in  each  others’  washing.  The  histoiy  of  Canea  is  a 
repetition  of  that  of  Corfu — Corfu  which  decays  in  contented 
poverty,  stranded  by  the  world’s  stream,  acquiescent  in  the  barest 
subsistence  and  the  most  provincial  of  conditions  despite  her 
knowledge  of  better  things.  She  reminds  one  of  a  picturesque  tat¬ 
terdemalion  sitting  happily  in  the  siin,  too  proud  to  dig,  but  not 
ashamed  to  beg.  If  Corfu  was  ever  PluT'acia,  it  is  Lotus-land 
now',  an  isle  of  endless  afternoons,  and  the  home  of  the  least  enter¬ 
prising  folk  you  may  meet  bctw-een  Naples  and  Port  Said. 

The  last  impression  one  carries  away  from  those  Cretan  towns 
is  the  first  confirmed.  The  visitor,  landing  at  either  Canea  or 
Candia,  finds  himself  on  the  sorriest  and  most  execrably  paved  of 
quays  before  a  custom-house,  w'hich  in  its  fittings  and  methods 
will  remind  him  of  many  a  Turkish  scala.  An  out-at -elbows 
idleness  marks  that  of  Canea;  a  certain  bustle  that  of  Candia, 
but  not  less  seediness.  The  custom-houses  passed,  the  view  does 
not  improve.  Noble  Yenetian  structures  once  lent  dignity  to 
both  ports  but  they  disappear  fast  and  leave  unfilled  gaps.  At 
Canea  the  fine  harbour  gate,  wdth  its  insignia  of  the  Adriatic 
Pepublic,  has  gone,  equally  with  the  finer  town  gate;  and  the 
approaches  to  port  and  town  are  now'  featureless  alleys.  The 
bastion  at  one  horn  of  the  quay  has  been  cleared  aw'ay  to  permit 
of  a  carriage-road  passing  at  that  point  without  the  walls;  but 
the  road  itself  has  not  been  metalled.  Now  the  Yenetian  walls 
are  to  be  broken  through  at  two  more  points.  At  Candia  wo,  the 
British,  must  take  the  responsibility;  for  it  was  at  our  instance 
that  the  harbour  gate  was  destroyed,  after  it  had  proved  a 
momentary  obstacle  in  the  riots  of  1898.  It  has  been  followed 
by  a  part  of  the  immense  Yenetian  magazines  and  galley-houses; 
and  the  enceinte  of  the  port  offers  now  as  ragged  a  spectacle  as 
may  well  be  conceived.  The  Candiotes  are  longing  to  send  their 
other  w'alls  and  gates  the  way  that  these  have  gone.  For  the 
same  instinct,  which  makes  a  Greek  the  enemy  of  all  fine  trees 
prompts  him  also  to  raze  town-w'alls.  The  light  in  which  he 
lives  can  never  be  too  bright,  nor  the  aridity  too  great.  So  he 
has  stripped  Chalcis  and  Nauplia  in  his  own  kingdom  of  all  that 
distinguished  them  from  other  mean  little  Levantine  bourgades; 
and  he  will  inevitably  use  all  means  to  get  Famagusta  in  Cyprus 
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dismantled  as  soon  as  a  port  be  made  there,  and  population  return 
to  the  old  town.  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Iluildings  should  take  due  note.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  let 
it  he  recorded  to  ('andiote  credit  that  i}xe  which  masked  the 

beautiful  Venetian  fountain  in  the  market-place,  has  been  re¬ 
moved;  and  some  thought  taken  to  cleanse  and  renovate  the  Pal- 
ladian  Armoury.  It  is  the  town’s  misfortune  and  the  native 
architect’s  faiilt  that  the  first  efforts  have  led  to  the  partial 
collapse  of  the  latter  structure  and  to  no  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  ruinous  aspect  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  ports,  least 
of  all  at  Candia.  Here  the  burnt  and  battered  houses  of  the 
Christian  quarter,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  riots,  remain  for  the 
most  part  as  they  were  on  the  morrow  of  that  momentous  day  in 
Cretan  annals.  And,  when  “  Ruination  Street,”  as  our  soldiers 
call  it,  has  given  way  to  structures  with  roofs  and  windows,  these 
are  nothing  but  the  wooden  shanties  of  the  bazaar.  Like  most 
market  quarters  in  Greek  lands,  this  of  Candia  has  little  of  the 
picturesqueness  usually  associated  with  the  East.  Nothing 
precious  or  Imautiful  is  exposed  for  sale ;  very  little  that  is  sub¬ 
stantial;  very  little,  for  that  matter,  of  any  kind  soever.  The 
trade  is  all  of  the  smallest ;  the  commodities  are  those  of  a  village 
mart — bare  necessaries  of  life  and  such  wares  as  our  cheapjacks 
sell.  And  the  throng  is  in  keeping  with  the  rickety  booths,  the 
flimsy  wares,  the  broken  pavement,  and  the  multitude  of  mouldy 
coffee-shops.  Most  of  it  is  not  there  on  business  but  on  loafing 
intent,  and  one  remarks  especially  the  lack  of  individuals  who,  in 
carriage  or  dress,  look  well  to  do,  or  in  any  way  above  the  common. 
Formerly  the  Moslem  beys  did  something  to  relieve  the  general 
appearance  of  mediocrity.  Now  every  one  seems  of  equally  mean 
estate,  whether  it  be  the  native  breeches  and  cap  that  he  wears  or 
the  black  coat  and  hard  hat  of  a  gymnasium  education.  In  the 
better  mountain  villages  there  is  some  sense  of  vigorous  life.  In 
the  towns  none. 

Some  of  the  responsibility  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Cretans  themselves;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  a  more  real  and  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  on  others.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  caiise  of 
that  impression  of  stagnation  and  even  decay,  which  the  Cretan 
polity  now  conveys,  is  the  want  of  constructive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  autonomous  Government.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  either 
the  central  or  the  local  authorities  have  done  anything  in  these 
four  years  but  maintain  themselves  in  office.  They  have  collected 
the  taxes  but,  given  almost  nothing  to  the  people  in  return,  except 
the  spectacle  of  an  administrative  machine  kept  in  good  repair  and 
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condition,  but  continuous  inaction.  It  is  only  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  the  state  of  public  works,  obviously  the  first  and  most 
pressing  object  for  Governmental  activity  in  a  land  so  ill  developed 
as  Crete.  At  the  present  moment,  after  four  years  of  autonomy, 
there  are  not  ten  miles  of  made  and  metalled  wheel-road  in  the 
island;  and  of  the  few  miles  actually  constructed  not  all  can  be 
used,  and  some  will  soon  cease  to  be  practicable.  Of  the  latter  sort 
aie  the  two  miles  made  by  the  French  from  Canea  to  Ilalepa,  now 
worn  to  the  metals  for  want  of  repair.  The  internal  lines  of  tele¬ 
graph,  which  existed  under  the  Turks,  were  destroyed  five  years  ago, 
and  only  those  to  Suda  and  Ilalepa  have  been  restored.  For  the 
rest,  the  island  must  depend  on  the  submarine  cable  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company,  which  touches  land  at  four  points  only. 
Bridges,  never  numerous,  are  now  mostly  in  ruins.  The  harbours 
are  what  they  were  in  A'enetian  times.  Those  of  Canea  and  Candia 
are  inaccessible  to  steamcraft  above  some  three  hundred  tons 
burden;  and  their  outer  roadsteads  afford  such  dangerous  anchor¬ 
age  that  all  coasting  vessels  avoid  them  during  the  frequent 
violence  of  north  winds,  and  both  towns  are  often  unvisited  by 
shipping  for  many  days  at  a  time.  The  Bay  of  Suda  remains  a 
matchless  natural  harbour  without  quays  or  practicable  jetties,  or 
any  appurtenances  of  a  port,  without  indeed  any  considerable 
group  of  houses  on  its  shores.  Something  was  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  things  about  making  a  free  port  there  and  developing  it 
into  a  great  commercial  centre  for  Levantine  shipping.  One  hears 
no  more  of  the  scheme.  The  giowth  of  Suda  would  mean  the 
decline  not  only  of  Syra,  but  of  Pirajus ;  and  it  is  Athenian  influ¬ 
ence  that  dominates  Cretan  councils  now. 

The  prime  cause  of  this  inaction  is  want  of  money.  Crete  has 
no  inconsiderable  natural  endowment,  mainly  agricultural,  but  for 
particular  reasons  the  island  is  at  this  moment  veiy  poor.  Much 
of  the  productive  area  was  devastated  during  the  Itevolution,  and 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  slow  growing  olives  which  supply 
the  local  staple,  will  not  recover  its  former  value  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Moreover,  many  of  the  richer  plain  lands  were  and  are 
Moslem  properties;  whereof  a  large  part  is  for  the  time  out  of 
cultivation,  cither  because  owners  have  emigrated  without  legal 
transfer  of  their  holdings,  or  because  others,  now  in  refuge  within 
the  towns,  have  no  longer  the  will,  the  confidence,  or  the  capital 
to  work  their  outlying  farms.  Of  these  Moslem  farmers,  who 
supplied  one  of  the  steadiest  elements  in  the  rural  population, 
two-thirds  are  departed  never  to  return;  while  the  majority  of  the 
remainder  is  degenerating  into  a  class  of  coffee-shop  loafers. 

The  poverty  of  the  island,  however,  will  not  account  by  itself  for 
the  small  credits  assigned  to  Public  Works.  Out  of  the  revenue 
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raised  by  a  taxation,  which  amounts  to  about  ten  shillings  a  head 
of  population,  much  more  might  have  been  spared  for  harbour  and 
road  construction  than  a  paltry  £3,000  a  year,  had  the  official 
departments  been  less  numerously  manned  and  less  richly  salaried. 
Fnder  the  circumstances  it  might  well  have  been  expected  that 
Cretan  patriots,  for  at  least  one  generation,  would  have  willingly 
foregone  by  common  resolution  emoluments  on  such  a  scale  that 
they  absorb  a  huge  proportion  of  the  national  revenue.  Vain  hope  ! 
The  scramble  for  places  has  presented  a  most  unedifying  spectacle 
from  the  first,  and  in  successive  budgets  the  appropriation  for 
salaries  has  alone  stood  firm.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  in  ex¬ 
tenuation — and  it  is  a  somewhat  damning  excuse — is  that  Cretan 
patriots  are  no  worse  in  this  respect  than  their  neighbours.  In  the 
original  Greek  revolution,  and  in  all  subsequent  Balkan  risings, 
the  hope  of  place  has  been  a  patent  motive  of  patriotism.  The 
desire  to  oust  another  from  the  control  of  office  and  public  money, 
and  oneself  to  assume  it,  would  probably  have  been  confessed  with¬ 
out  shame  by  ninety  in  a  hundred  heroes  of  Greek,  Macedonian, 
Serb,  Bulgarian,  or  Roumanian  national  causes.  It  was  not  con¬ 
cealed  from  Byron,  and  is  not  concealed  now.  The  Cretans  tried 
to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  their  high  scale  of  official 
remuneration  was  designed  to  obviate  the  venality  which  per¬ 
meates  Hellenic  officialdom.  But  adequate  pay  is  a  vain  incentive 
to  honesty  if  there  be  no  sound  sense  of  obligation  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  the  want  of  this  their  ordinance  itself  demonstrated. 
Theirs  was  simply  the  instinctive  southern  passion  for  place.  In 
this  half  of  Eui’ope  men  desire  much  more  strongly  to  be  than 
to  do. 

The  Cretans,  however,  might  have  found  money  easily  enough 
both  to  pay  their  placemen  in  full,  and  to  construct  remunerative 
public  works,  without  sensibly  increasing  taxation.  For  a  loan  to 
a  large  amount  could  have  been  had  on  the  easiest  terms  by  the 
good  offices  of  the  tutelary  Powers.  But  this  way  of  relief  was 
consistently  declined  from  the  first  by  the  autonomous  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  people.  The  reason 
of  this  refusal,  and  of  the  community’s  voluntary  resolution  to 
remain  poor  and  miserable  rather  than  accept  the  helping  hands 
held  out,  is  worth  dwelling  upon ;  for  herein  we  find  expressed  the 
dominant  feature  of  Cretan  nature,  a  true  understanding  of  which 
is  a  master  key  to  the  present  situation.  The  islanders  feared  to 
contract  an  international  obligation  which  might  entail  continu¬ 
ous  foreign  control,  and  be  a  bar  to  their  liopo  of  presently  living 
their  life  in  exactly  their  own  way.  They  all  know  of  the  pass  to 
which  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  has  been  brought  by  foreign  financial 
obligations,  and  the  actual  presence  of  an  international  board  of 
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control.  The  more  enlightened  of  them  know  also  something  of 
Egypt,  and  tell  the  rest  how  firmly  the  fetters  have  been  riveted 
on  her  by  European  finance.  I  have  heard  the  Suez  Canal  held  up 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of  Suda  Bay.  What  has  fol¬ 
lowed  from  an  inteniationalised  waterway  in  Egypt  might  follow, 
said  the  speaker,  from  an  internationalised  harbour  in  his  own 
island. 

This  fear  of  being  some  day  forced  to  live  as  aliens  wish  them 
to  live,  and  not  as  their  own  Levantine  nature  dictates,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  universal  desire  for  union  with  the  Hellenic  King¬ 
dom.  I  say  universal  for  in  some  form  or  another  all  Cretans  seem 
to  desire  it.  Such  difference  of  opinion  as  there  is  turns  only  on 
the  manner  or  degree  in  which  \mion  shall  be  sought  and  main¬ 
tained  :  on  the  measure  of  local  autonomy  to  be  secured,  and  on 
the  reservation  of  the  plac'es  for  local  talent.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  prove  to  the  Cretans  how  greatly  they  would  benefit  from 
foreign  control,  and  how  little  from  union  with  the  Hellenic 
Kingdom;  and  it  is  as  futile  as  easy.  Eor  even  were  there 
not  a  strong  sentiment  of  solidarity  with  Hellenic  aspirations 
cultivated  in  the  soul  of  every  Cretan  Christian  from  his  baby¬ 
hood,  and  nursed  by  the  “  Mother  Country  ”  with  every  device 
known  to  political  propagandists,  one  must  reckon  always 
first  and  last  with  the  deep-seated  desire  of  these  inferior  and 
declining  races  of  the  Near  East  to  be  left  to  live — or  is  it  to  die? 
— as  they  like.  They  may  know  well  enough  that  they  make  but 
a  poor  business  of  nationality;  but  they  infinitely  prefer 
“  muddling  along  ”  in  their  own  broad  way  to  being  guided  in 
tlie  narrow  way  of  someone  else.  Ask  a  Coiliote.  He  knows  who 
made  his  fine  roads  and  when  money  abounded  iir  his 
island;  but  the  last  thing  that  he  desires  is  to  see  the  foreigner 
return.  There  is  no  arguing  with  his  distaste.  It  is  a  racial 
matter.  These  old  peoples  cannot  go  the  pace  of  north  Europeans 
with  any  comfort  and  peace  of  mind ;  and  the  life  that  seems  desir¬ 
able  to  us,  is  in  many  ways  detestable  to  them. 

Therefore  the  Cretans  now  demand  union,  and  continue  to 
demand  it  whatever  you  may  say  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom,  the  melancholy  specatcle  of  its  internal  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  deplorable  record  of  its  army  and  navy,  the 
futility  of  its  foreign  policy.  Eor  they  know  that  they  cannot 
stand  alone,  having  neither  will  nor  capacity  to  strike  out  a  new 
and  arduous  line;  and  the  only  whole  in  which  they  wish  to  be 
merged  is  the  Hellenic.  Candid  and  enlightened  Cretans,  alive 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  their  island  and  not  insensible  to 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  local  racial  character,  never  fail  to 
plead  that  unless  and  until  union  be  conceded,  Crete  has  no 
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chance  of  doing  the  best  that  is  in  her:  that  she  would  gladly 
develop  herself,  but  lacks  the  faculty  and  the  will  to  do  it,  either 
as  an  independent  State,  or  a  dependency  of  alien  Powers :  that 
much  of  the  present  stagnation  is  due  to  the  popular  attitude  of 
doubt  and  expectancy,  and  the  pi-esent  discontent  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  hopes  encouraged  by  the  Powers  themselves.  There 
is  much  truth  in  both  premises  and  conclusion.  Undoubtedly 
'']^v(ocn<t — Union — has  been  for  generations  an  article  of  Cretan 
faith.  The  conception  of  ancient  histoiy  on  which  it  is  based  may 
be  vague  enough  and  largely  erroneoiis.  The  economic  benefits  of 
its  consummation  might  fall  far  short  of  Cretan  expectations.  In 
the  moment  of  attaining  it  grave  ditferenccs  of  opinion  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  union  would  unquestionably  manifest 
themselves.  But  "^vwcn^  of  some  kind,  almost  every  Cretan  has 
been  convinced  that  he  must  demand ;  and  until  he  gets  it,  he  feels 
a  deepening  sense  of  grievance. 

Nor  is  it  less  true  that  Europe  led  him  five  years  ago  to  expect 
the  speedy  consummation  of  union.  What  else  could  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  prince  of  the  reigning  house  of  Greece  as  supreme 
executive  authority  in  Crete  signify  to  a  Cretan?  Greece  had 
openly  stimulated  and  supported  the  Itevolution,  and  broken  the 
peace  with  the  national  foe.  Were  the  islanders,  or  Prince 
George  himself,  to  suppose,  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  chosen 
('ommissioner  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  Ottoman  evacuation  had  been  conducted,  or  interpret  faith¬ 
fully  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin  ?  This  High  Commissioner 
appointed  by  tbe  Powers  was  a  Greek  by  education  and  tradition, 
whatever  his  parentage;  he  had  just  led  Greek  forces  against  the 
Turk;  he  was  advised  by  Greek  courtiers,  and  enveloped  by  Greek 
influences  on  his  landing  in  Crete.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
idea  of  "Ei/wo-f?  gained  enormously  in  vitality  and  hold  on  the 
])opular  mind  by  his  arrival,  or  that  he  has  deliberately  fostered 
it  since  by  voice  and  action,  in  open  disregard  of  his  nominal 
lelation  to  Powers  pledged  by  treaty  to  preserve  the  Ottoman 
realm  intact. 

In  consequence  the  islanders  have  remained  in  a  state  of  sulky 
suspense,  incapable  of  settling  down  to  their  normal  con¬ 
dition.  Such  political  uncertainty  is  not  a  favourable 
atmosphere  for  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  people  will  hardly 
put  out  its  best  energies  Avhile  waiting  on  events  which  others 
control.  Nor  does  this  unfortunate  atmosphere  become  any 
clearer.  The  Powers  give  no  sign.  New  questions  arise,  or  old 
ones  revive,  in  other  parts  of  the  Near  East  which  preoccupy  their 
attention,  and  seem  likely  to  introduce  new  complications.  The 
Cretans  have  more  than  once  been  given  to  understand  that 
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their  fate  cannot  be  determined  apart  from  that  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  as  a  whole;  but  in  face  of  the  attitude  of  Germany,  not 
to  mention  other  Powers,  when  are  they  to  look  for  that  general 
settling  of  accounts? 

No  one  who  knows  the  measure  of  success  attained  by  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom  can  believe  that  incorporation  therein  will 
directly  add  to  the  wellbeing  of  Crete ;  but  increased  wellbeing  will 
follow  nevertheless,  for  the  union  will  introduce  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  finality  which  can  never  be  attained  without  it.  It 
will  remove  a  grievance  of  some  seventy  years’  standing,  which 
has  often  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Levant.  It  will  harmonise 
Prince  George’s  real  position  with  his  nominal  character,  and 
dispose  of  many  anomalies  of  detail.  Difficulties  of  a  new  sort 
will  doubtless  arise  over  the  settlement,  but  they  will  be  of 
infinitely  less  importance  than  this  present  friction  which  disturbs 
the  whole  machine  of  society. 

The  matter  is,  of  course,  stated  here  from  the  Cretan  point  of 
view  alone.  It  is  for  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  to  consider  if,  on 
her  side,  she  will  really  be  strengthened  by  this  union.  It  is  for 
the  Powers  to  debate  how  far  it  would  be  consistent  with  tlieir 
several  interests  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  There  is  always 
that  apple  of  discord,  the  question  of  Suda  Bay.  Would  the  groat 
harbour  bo  best  neutralised  by  the  Greek  flag  or  by  the  Cretan, 
surrounded  by  the  flags  of  the  Powers?  This  fact,  at  least,  one 
who  knows  the  islanders  may  presume  to  contribute  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem — that  no  alien  Power,  or  group  of  Powers, 
which  may  determine  to  occupy  all  or  any  part  of  Crete,  must 
expect  to  do  so  with  the  goodwill  of  the  islanders.  These,  if  they 
cannot  presume  to  oppose  by  arms,  would  resort  to  every  other 
means  of  hostility.  The  history  of  the  British  occupation  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  would  be  repeated  in  a  larger  area  and  with  a  more 
obstinate  people.  When  once  the  idea  of  nationality  has  been 
aroused  in  a  Levantine  community,  it  is  never  long  laid  aside  for 
any  consideration  of  a  more  practical  and  material  nature. 

D.  G.  Hogarth. 
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According  to  a  commonplace  of  criticism,  whereas  civilisation, 
morals,  science,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the  intellectual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  humanity  make  continuous  and  steadfast  progress,  on  the 
other  hand  Art,  which  is  to  say,  creative  Art  of  all  kinds,  has 
made  no  such  corresponding  advance.  The  Greeks  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  had  no  knowledge  of  electric 
tramways,  Marconi  messages,  sewerage  works,  bacteria,  or  even 
of  a  hot  and  cold  water  supply;  yet  in  three  forms  of  Art,  at 
least,  it  is  probable  they  have  never  been  excelled.  The  imagina¬ 
tive  workman  is  independent  of  time  or  progress,  and  by  some 
odd  trick  of  Fate  may  rear  his  head  in  the  Stone  Age  as  easily 
and  unexpectedly  as  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
or  in  that  Victorian  period  in  which  we  have  lived  and  formed 
our  destinies.  Yet  while  this  is  true,  it  is  not  altogether  true  that 
Art  is  incapable  of  growth.  There  are  many  evidences  to  the 
contrary,  particularly  in  those  Arts  which  are  dependent  upon 
material  inventions  for  their  effects.  Even  in  the  pure  art  of 
letters  a  gradual  growth  has  taken  place,  and  may  easily  be  de¬ 
tected  by  the  student.  The  heroic  ballads  of  Homer,  which  we 
call  epics,  opened  the  door  to  the  historical  narratives  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Thucydides,  and  out  of  these  and  other  developments 
arose  that  great  body  of  prose  literature  which  was  the  glory  of 
Greece.  Much  the  same  course  has  been  followed  in  our  own 
literary  history,  and  comparatively  modern  life  has  witnessed  the 
evolution  of  the  novel.  How  greatly  that  new  invention  has  in¬ 
fluenced  our  intimate  life  and  how  deep  its  roots  lie  is  a  common¬ 
place.  The  annals  and  figures  of  the  free  libraries  throughout 
Great  Britain  familiarise  us  with  the  amazing  proportions  of  the 
factor  which  fiction  has  assumed  in  modern  life.  The  character 
of  this  fiction  varies  perpetually,  and  is  as  markedly  subject  to 
fashion  and  caprice  as  the  style  of  a  hat  or  a  dress.  We  have 
all  of  us  witnessed  many  changes  in  our  own  day,  and  many  more 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  our  personal  recollection.  There  was  the 
novel  of  Fielding  and  Richardson,  and  there  was  the  romance 
of  Scott;  there  was  the  domestic  tale  of  Jane  Austen,  and  the 
story  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  which  owed  its  inspiration  to  the  unrest 
of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Later  came  Thackeray  and  Dickens, 
and  since  then  we  have  passed  through  many  waves  of  fashion — 
the  sedate  and  sober  characterisation  of  George  Eliot  and 
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Trollope;  the  novel  of  mystery  and  plot  such  as  Mrs,  Henry 
Wood,  or  Miss  llraddon,  or  Wilkie  Collins  popularised  among 
us;  the  domestic  story,  the  shilling  shocker,  the  religious  novel 
(or  perhaps  it  would  be  juster  to  call  it  the  philosophical  novel), 
the  problem  novel,  and  the  novel  of  realism. 

I  have  mentioned  the  realistic  novel  last,  because  I  desire  to 
pause  a  moment  on  that  thought.  Out  of  the  medley  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  forces  in  fiction  issues  one  clear  tendency,  as  it 
seems  to  me;  and  that  is  an  increasing  current  in  favour  of 
realism  in  one  guise  or  another.  Deriving  from  our  own 
Richardson  and  Fielding,  this  spirit  of  fidelity  to  truth  and  fact 
passed  over  the  Channel  to  inspire  Balzac,  the  greatest  of  all 
novelists,  and  to  found  a  school  in  French  literature.  Thackeray 
carried  on  the  traditions  in  England,  and  they  were  maintained 
and  in  some  respects  augmented  under  the  reign  of  his  successors. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  or  a  little  more,  we  were  upon  the  top  of  a 
movement  which  was  carrying  us  forward  strongly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  realism,  and  which  would  eventually  have  landed  us  there 
in  due  time,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident  That  accident  was 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  march  of  the  English  novel  was  blocked  by  the  appearance 
in  the  field  of  a  man  of  amazing  versatility,  of  obstinate  con¬ 
viction,  and  of  unfailing  charm.  He  it  was  who  set  back  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  diverted  it  to  other  channels,  and  by  a  successful 
exhibition  of  his  own  genius  re-founded,  re-built,  re-organised  the 
romantic  novel.  As  the  authentic  father  of  that  division  of  fiction 
Scott  must  win  from  us  the  praise  and  admiration  due  to  the 
pioneer.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  create  something  new,  and,  quite 
apart  from  the  personal  execution  of  a  work,  the  man  who  invents 
an  original  genre  must  talce  the  pedestal  of  a  great  man.  It  is  so 
to-day  with  Mr.  Kipling;  it  was  so  eighty  years  ago  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  But  Scott  found  few  or  no  heirs.  He  had  thought 
to  found  a  house  of  his  own  blood,  and  for  long  after  his  death 
it  did  not  even  seem  that  he  had  given  life  to  a  literary  family. 
The  English  novel  cast  back  rather  to  Fielding,  to  Defoe,  to  the 
Castle  of  Otranto,  or  fell  a  victim  to  the  insidious  microbes 
of  the  Stunii  und  Drang.  Nor  after  the  passing  of  those  German 
measles  was  there  any  sign  that  Romance  had  entered  into  its 
kingdom.  The  vogue  of  Scott  became  literary,  a  matter  of  good 
taste,  a  pious  opinion,  and  only  sporadically,  as  in  Kingsley's 
Westward  Ho!  or  Charles  Reade’s  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  and 
other  tales  of  less  importance,  was  the  true  spirit  of  romance  im¬ 
plicit.  If  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  written  nothing  of  merit 
or  been  (let  us  say)  of  no  more  significance  as  a  writer  than  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  or  Mr.  Guy  Boothby,  he  would  still  have  left  a  deep 
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mark  on  the  life  of  his  country,  as  the  author  and  chief  influence 
of  a  great  revival,  the  revival  of  romance. 

When  in  1894  Stevenson  died  in  his  lonely  refuge  in  Samoa, 
the  prophet  and  chief  exponent  of  realism  in  this  country,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  took  the  opportunity  to  turn  and  rend  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  man.  To  people  of  the  calibre  and  tastes  of  Mr. 
Moore,  Stevenson  is  nothing  short  of  an  impostor,  an  adventurer 
who  has  pushed  his  way  before  the  curtain,  and  held  the  stage 
to  the  disadvantage  of  real  literary  people,  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  fiction.  To  Mr.  Moore  and  his  school  Stevenson  is 
the  champion  of  Art  for  Art’s  sake,  and  the  Art  that  he  champions 
is  a  wrong  road,  a  false  god,  a  quagmire  into  which  misguided 
spirits  fall  and  perish  in  their  fatuous  admiration  for  a  will-o’- 
the-wisp.  The  fact  is  that  the  realist,  remembering  how  he  has 
been  kept  from  Avhat  he  considers  his  own  for  so  many  years, 
cannot  look  upon  the  romancer  with  toleration.  Stevenson  em¬ 
bodies  for  him  the  spirit  of  the  opposition,  which  delayed  his 
succession  for  so  long,  and  which  is  even  now  fighting,  as  it  were, 
in  the  last  ditch  against  him.  The  antagonism  may  be  natural, 
but  it  is  certainly  unreasonable;  unhappily  many  things  which 
are  unreasonable  are  natural.  The  constituents  of  good  fiction 
should  bo  very  easy  to  determine.  Let  us  see  what  they  are. 

Stevenson  himself,  in  his  private  conversation,  was  wont  to  set 
down  “  form  ”  as  the  first  essential  in  Art,  and  I  imagine  none  \ 
will  contest  the  obvious  argument  that  if  you  have  an  Art  at,  ^ 
all,  it  is  necessary  on  the  threshold  to  determine  its  shape  and  i 
order.  But  the  prime  features  of  fiction  are  the  characterisation, 
the  plot  or  narrative,  the  dramatic  quality,  the  style,  and  among  | 
other  minor,  if  still  important,  properties,  wit,  humour,  pathos, 
and  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  philosophical  issues.  The  term 
novel  is  broad,  and  has  covered  and  sheltered  many  various 
tilings  in  its  history.  I  frankly  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
maintain  any  definite  relation  to  life  and  actuality.  Among  all 
the  numerous  forms  of  the  novel,  it  is,  indeed,  somewhat  bold  and 
arrogant  to  pick  out  one,  and  sanctify  it  alone  with  authority, 
or  vest  it  alone  with  academic  honours. 

How  then  stands  Stevenson  to  those  qualities  with  which  the 
ideal  writer  of  fiction  should  be  equipped?  I  will  confess  at 
once  that  I  cannot  find  in  looking  down  the  portrait  galleries  of 
fiction  a  larger  collection  of  striking  characters  than  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  seven  books  of  romance  which  Stevenson  completed. 

I  have  said  completed,  when  I  should  have  said  completed  or 
began;  for  it  is  in  what  remains,  alas,  and  must  remain  a  frag¬ 
ment,  a  torso,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  that  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  his  creation  appears.  I  refer  to  the  hanging 
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judge  in  Weir  of  H ermiston.  Tho  reader  of  that  incomplete  and 
masterly  book  will  need  no  reminder  of  Adam  Weir,  whose 
destinies  are  unhappily  hid  from  us  for  ever,  together  with  those 
of  Edwin  Drood  and  Denis  Duval.  He  makes  his  appearance 
in  the  characteristic  anecdote  regarding  his  courtship.  “  On  the 
eve  of  their  engagement,  it  was  related  that  one  had  drawn  near 
to  the  tender  couple,  and  had  overheard  the  lady  cry  out,  with  the 
tones  of  one  who  talked  for  the  sake  of  talking,  ‘  keep  me,  Mr. 
Weir,  and  what  became  of  him  ?  ’  And  the  profound  accents 
of  the  suitor’s  reply,  ‘  llaangit,  mem,  haangit.’  ”  And  I  would 
even  dare  to  put  side  by  side  with  that  remarkable  portrait  the 
picture  of  the  wife  also,  poor  Jeannie  Rutherford,  that  withered 
scion  of  a  hard-riding  stock :  — 

“She  would  seek  out  the  cook,  who  was  always  her  sister  in  the  Lord  : 

‘  O,  my  dear,  this  is  the  most  dreidful  thing  that  my  Lord  can  never  be 
contented  in  his  own  house  !  ’  she  would  begin ;  and  weep  and  pray  with  the 
cook;  and  then  the  cook  would  pray  with  Mrs.  Weir;  and  the  next  day’s 
meal  would  never  be  a  penny  the  better!  This  ‘scarce  natural  union’  dis¬ 
solved  by  death,  Hermiston  was  met  by  his  housekeeper  with  the  news. 
He  reined  in  his  horse  and  looked  upon  her  with  the  hanging  face.  ‘Has 
the  French  landit?’  cried  he.  ‘Man,  man,’  she  said,  ‘is  that  a’  ye  can 
think  ofP’  and,  learning  the  tidings,  he  regarded  her.  ‘Weel,  it’s  some¬ 
thing  of  the  suddenestj’  said  he,  ‘  but  she  was  a  dwaibly  body  from  the 
first.’  ” 

And  subsequently,  wbeu,  in  the  death  chamber,  he  stood  “  with 
his  hands  crossed  behind  his  powerful  back  ”  looking  upon  the 
very  image  of  the  insignificant, 

“  ‘Her  and  me  w’ere  never  cut  out  for  one  another,’  he  remarked  at  last, 
‘It  was  a  daft-like  marriage.’  And  then  with  a  most  unusual  gentleness 
of  tone,  ‘Puir  bitch,’  said  he,  ‘puir  bitch  !’” 

That  coarse,  gross-featured,  brutal,  capable  man  will  remain 
for  ever  a  possession  of  English  letters. 

And  who  that  has  read  the  Master  of  Ballantrae  can  forget 
two  vivid  portraits  there  which  stand  out  of  the  canvas,  so  to 
speak?  They  are  Colonel  Francis  Burke  and  the  Master  himself, 
Mr.  Bally,  that  incomparable,  wicked  man.  The  two  contrast 
very  well  in  point  of  nationality,  the  one  an  Irisliraan  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  charm,  and  tlie  otlier  a  Scot  of  a  ruthless  Highland 
type.  The  Master  is  limned  in  colours  as  clear  and  as  sombre 
as  those  in  which  any  villain  of  history  has  painted  himself  upon 
history.  The  visage  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  stares  from  the  pages 
of  Motley,  but  no  less  sinister  and  vivid  is  the  presentation  of 
that  fictitious  personage,  James  Durie,  Master  of  Ballantrae,  in 
the  pages  of  the  novelist.  “  A  very  handsome  figure  and  counte- 
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nance,  swarthy,  lean,  long,  with  a  quick,  alert  black  look,  as  of 
one  who  was  a  fighter,  and  accustomed  to  command” — from  the 
first  moment  of  his  entry,  when  he  spins  the  guinea  to  see  whether 
his  brother  or  himself  shall  join  the  Pretender,  to  the  moment 
of  his  final  disappearance,  when,  dug  from  his  grave  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  his  eyelids  fluttered,  and  “  the  week-old  corpse  looked  me 
for  a  moment  in  the  face  ” — during  that  span  of  twenty  years,  the 
man  presides  over  the  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  house  of  Durris- 
deer  as  a  Devil,  a  minister  of  evil,  as  implacable  and  malignant 
Fate.  The  heir  of  a  notable  family,  the  Master  out  of  pure 
wantonness  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Pretender,  rode  at  his  right 
hand,  made  himself  notorious  by  his  truckling  to  the  Irish  of 
that  army — “  a  strange  thing  in  so  proud  a  man,”  as  Mr.  I^Iackellar 
observes,  but  quite  in  keeping  with  his  infinite  lack  of  shame. 
Indeed,  that  combination  of  pride  and  shamelessness,  of  courage 
and  malignity,  of  treachery  and  humour,  composes  as  curious,  yet 
as  human  a  character  as  has  ever  appeared  in  fiction. 

“  A  blow !  ”  cries  the  Master,  in  a  fury,  on  that  fatal  night  of 
February,  “  I  would  not  take  a  blow  from  God  Almighty.”  Yet 
when  Mackellar  has  thrust  at  him  to  push  him  overboard  and 
drown  him,  he  smiles.  “  The  old  wife  has  blood  in  his  body  after 
all,”  says  he,  and  is  vastly  entertained.  There  are  many  who 
have  passed  unfriendly  criticism  on  the  celebrated  journey  in  the 
wilderness,  during  which  the  conspirators  seek  the  Master’s  life 
at  every  chance,  but  for  my  own  part  I  must  say  that  I  have 
never  come  across,  in  any  language,  a  more  striking  scene  of 
courage  and  despair.  The  long,  persistent,  patient,  and  ingenious 
struggle  of  the  Master  against  death  is  to  me,  and  will  be  always, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  pieces  of  writing,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  character  which  I  have  en¬ 
countered  anywhere. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  in  turn  the  numerous  persons  in 
Stevenson’s  portrait  galleries,  and  endeavour  to  demonstrate 
their  excellences.  But  I  must  pick  out  the  immortal  Pinkerton 
from  The  W reciter,  a  book  which,  to  my  mind,  is  somewhat  spoiled 
by  the  construction,  by  a  departure,  that  is,  from  the  first  rule 
of  “  Form”  to  which  the  novelist  is  generally  so  faithful.  Pinker¬ 
ton  emphasises,  embodies  indeed,  a  certain  type  of  American 
to-day  which  we  here  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  typical 
American.  When  unsuspecting  Loudon  Dodd,  returning  from 
his  student’s  life  in  Paris,  meets  Pinkerton  out  West,  he  is 
greeted  in  this  way :  — 

“‘0,  Loudon,  man,  how  I’ve  pined  for  you!  ....  I’ve  been  booming 
you  already — you’re  billed  for  a  lecture  to-morrow  night:  “Student  life 
in  Paris,  grave  and  gay "  .  ‘  Tut,  man,  you're  looking  thin  !  Here, 
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try  a  drop  of  this,’  and  he  produced  a  ease  bottle,  staringly  labelled  Pinker¬ 
ton’s  Thirteen  Star  Golden  State  Brandy,  Warranted  Entire. 

“‘God  bless  mo!’”  said  I,  gasping  and  winking  after  iny  first  plunge 
into  this  fiery  fluid,  ‘and  what  does  “Warranted  Entire”  moan?’” 

“‘Why,  Loudon,  you  ought  to  know  that,’  cried  Pinkerton.  ‘It’s  real 
copper-bottomed  English.’  ” 

And  wlien  Dodd  objects  that  the  words  apply  in  England,  not 
to  the  beverage,  but  to  tlie  public-house,  he  is  unabashed,  re¬ 
marking  that  “  it’s  effective,  anyway.”  This  celebrated  concoction 
was  kept  before  the  public  by  “  an  eloquent,  but  misleading 
treatise,  ‘Why  drink  French  brandy?  A  word  to  the  wise.’” 
lint  Pinkerton’s  interests  were  not  limited  to  the  Thirteen  Star; 
liis  business  was  manifold  and  rich  in  surprises,  lie  carried 
people  every  Saturday  “  outside  the  Heads  and  provided  them 
with  lines  and  bait  for  six  hours’  fishing  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars 
a  person.”  He  bought  wrecks  and  condemned  vessels,  and  these 
latter,  lamentable  to  say,  “  found  their  way  to  sea  again  under 
aliases,  and  continued  to  stem  the  waves  triumphantly  enough, 
under  the  colours  or  Bolivia  or  Nicaragua.”  Pinkerton’s  chief 
invention,  however,  was  that  which  he  foisted  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  unhappy  Dodd — the  hebdomadary  picnics:  — 

“  ‘  Ozone  and  Music  !  Pinkerton's  Ilebdomaclary  Picnics  !  (That’s  a 
good  catching  phrase,  ‘hebdomadary,’  though  it’s  hard  to  say.  I  made  a 
note  of  it  when  i  was  looking  in  the  dictionary  how  to  spell  hreiaijonni. 
"  Well,  you’re  a  boss  word,”  I  said,  “  before  you’re  very  much  older  I’ll 
liave  you  in  type  as  long  as  yourself.”  And  here  it  is,  you  see.)  “E/rc 
ilollars  a  head;  and  ladies  free.  Monster  Olio  of  Attractions.”  (How  does 
that  strike  you?)  “Free  luncheon  under  the  greenwood  tree.  Dance' on 
the  clastic  sward.  Home  again  in  the  Bright  Evening  Hours.  Manager 
and  Honorary  Steward,  II.  Loudon  Dodd,  Esq.,  the  well-known  connoisseur.’” 


It  was  the  property  of  Stevenson’s  mind  to  seize  upon  the 
bizarre  and  odd  in  human  nature,  yet  in  these  several  characters 
of  which  I  have  spoken  there  is  also  a  deep  human  foundation. 
Xor  ai’e  there  to  be  found  two  more  faithful  and  divergent  studies 
of  the  Highland  character  than  in  Alan  Breck  of  Kidnapped,  the 
vain  and  loyal  “bonny  fighter,”  and  James  Neil,  in  Catriona,  the 
treacherous  father  of  the  heroine.  On  the  other  hand,  I  profess 
an  ardent  admiration  for  the  intolerable  cockney,  Huish,  in  the 
Khh  Tide.  There  was  never  a  more  magnificent  cad  in  literature, 
and  never  a  more  foul-hearted  little  ruffian.  His  picture  glitters 
with  life,  and  when  he  curls  up  on  the  island  beach  with  the 
bullet  in  his  body,  amid  the  flames  of  the  vitriol  he  had  intended 
for  another,  the  reader’s  shudder  conveys  something  also  even  of 
regret.  Huish  is  one  of  the  characters  that  display  Stevenson’s 
inclination  to  the  horrifying ;  and  in  this  connection  he  has  offered 
us  a  great  variety.  Teach,  Pew,  and  Long  John  Silver,  alias 
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Barbecue,  form  a  wonderful  trio  of  pirates.  Tbo  image  of  the 
blind  man,  Pew,  tap-tapping  in  the  night  on  his  way  to  the  lonely 
inn,  is  fraught  with  terror.  It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked 
that  Stevenson  had  a  trick  of  using  physical  deformity  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  desperate  characters,  and  the  best  known  case  is 
that  of  Silver  and  his  crutch.  Captain  Teach,  too,  used  to  chew 
glass,  until  the  blood  streamed  from  his  mouth,  and  his  horrific 
appearance  thus  enabled  him  to  strike  fear  into  his  crew.  I  might 
also  recall  Prince  Otto,  Baron  Gondremark,  and  Providence  von 
Posen,  even  the  Princess  Seraphina  and  the  thumb-nail  portrait 
of  Sir  John,  the  English  traveller — all  these  from  one  book  alone; 
or  I  might  mention  the  irresistible  Uncle  Joseph  in  The  Wrong 
liox,  and  John  Pinsbury,  that  pupil  of  the  Great  Yance,  half  a 
dozen  figures  in  The  Wrecher,  and  many  more  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  volumes  of  fiction  which  Stevenson  has  left  to  us.  It  has 
been  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  that  they 
lavished  so  many  characters  on  their  tales,  and  thereby  showed 
a  more  generous  invention  than  their  successors.  But  that  was 
then  a  habit  of  the  time,  to  which  all  novelists  of  whatever  degree 
submitted.  The  tales  were  longer,  the  time  was  more  leisurely. 
What  Stevenson  did  was  to  lavish  upon  a  few  characters  infinite 
pains  and  affection,  and  I,  for  one,  would  be  willing  to  pick  out 
half  a  dozen  of  his  portraits  and  pit  them  against  an  equal  number 
of  any  other  writer. 

A  point  which  has  been  often  brought  against  Stevenson  is  his 
alleged  inability  to  draw  a  woman.  I  believe  that  this  criticism 
originated  with  himself,  for,  at  any  rate,  he  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  was  afraid  of  essaying  the  sex  as  “they  invariably  turned  to 
barmaids  on  his  hands.”  But  here  I  maintain  he  did  himself 
injustice,  if,  indeed,  his  remarks  were  anything  more  than  an 
extravagant  expression  of  discontent  with  his  own  handiwork. 
He  did  not  (it  is  true)  adventure  many  ])ortraits  of  women,  but 
those  either  elaborated  or  suggested  by  him  are  full  of  fidelity. 
Mrs.  Henry,  in  the  Master  of  BaUnutrac,  is,  to  my  mind,  a  con¬ 
spicuously  successful  representation  of  an  honest,  narrow  woman 
of  a  certain  class.  Seraphina  is  delightfully  and  annoyingly 
feminine;  Providence  von  Posen  alone  should  redeem  her  author 
from  his  own  charge;  while  Catriona  and  Miss  Grant  are  in  their 
several  ways  attractive  young  women.  They  have  only  one 
demerit  that  I  know — which  is,  that  they  have  inspired  a  veritable 
legion  of  young  women  on  the  same  lines  by  inferior  writers. 
It  is  possible  indeed  to  overdo  the  arch  and  the  playful  young 
woman  even  in  fiction.  Nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  Stevenson 


himself  distrusted  his  own  power  in  delineating  women;  for  not 
only  did  he  avoid  them  when  he  could,  but  when  they  were  indis- 
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pensable  features  of  his  tale,  he  preferred  to  thrust  them  in  by 
suggestion.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  admirable  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  to  that  may  be  added  Kirstie  in  the  same  story, 
as  well  as  sundry  smaller  personages  in  the  shorter  tales.  In 
writing  to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Stevenson  remarks  that  if  he  felt 
himself  to  have  a  free  hand  in  respect  of  his  work  he  would  write 
“  things  that  would  make  your  hair  curl  ” ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
thatjie  suffered  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  novelist  in  this 
countrp^mewhat  unwillingly.  It  is  here  that  we  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  his  neglect  of  the  feminine  interest  in  his  tales, 
here  rather  than  in  any  lack  of  discernment  or  capacity. 

In  claiming  that  Stevenson  resuscitated  and  re-informed  the 
moribund  spirit  of  romance  in  English  fiction,  I  have  claimed 
for  him,  as  if  in  so  many  words,  the  capacity  to  tell  a  tale.  That 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  all  talents,  but  none 
the  less  admirable  and  difficult  on  that  account.  In  the  modern 
novel  at  its  best,  indeed,  narrative  must  combine  the  very  finest 
qualities ;  for  it  begins  with  construction,  which  is  to  say  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  plot  and  the  apportionment  and  distribution  of  incidents 
in  the  plot,  and  makes  an  unceasing  demand  upon  the  properties 
of  the  writer  until,  characters  being  organised,  and  events  mar¬ 
shalled,  the  mental  vision  takes  issue  in  the  orderly  stream  of 
words.  No  one  that  I  am  aware  of — not  his  bitterest  detractor — 
has  denied  that  Stevenson  could  narrate  a  story.  It  has  usually 
been  cast  up  in  his  face  as  an  offence  that  he  could— a  ridiculous 
charge  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  But  there  are  some  people 
who  are  actually  of  opinion  that  the  first  essential  of  the  novelist’s 
craft  is  not  to  tell  a  tale.  Stevenson  himself  was  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  romantic  school  which  is  best  known  as  the  “picar¬ 
esque,”  although  he  never  imitated  its  form  save  in  the  one  book, 
St.  Ives,  which,  together  with  The  Black  Arrow,  I  would  place 
below  his  other  works. 

I  have  spoken  of  The  Wrecker  as  ill-constructed,  but  that 
remark  applies  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  tale,  which  was  for 
some  reason  or  other  unduly  inverted  by  the  writer,  and  does  not 
touch  the  various  pieces  or  incidents  which  compose  it.  They 
are  wonderfully  graphic,  virile  achievements  of  which  any  master 
in  any  language  might  be  proud.  Take,  for  example,  the  dreadful 
scene  of  the  massacre  on  the  Flying  Scudd,  or  that  earlier  descrip¬ 
tion  of  sale  by  auction,  or  again  the  adventures  of  Loudon  Dodd 
in  the  company  of  the  shyster,  Bellairs.  And  outside  the  books 
named,  Stevenson’s  genius  as  a  story-teller  is  manifest,  greets  you 
at  every  corner,  and  entices  you  from  every  chapter  heading.  I 
suppose  there  are  few,  adult  or  child,  who  have  not  been  enchanted 
by  Treasure  Island,  with  the  gang  of  bloody  pirates,  its  daring 
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escapes  and  its  buried  inpfots.  Why,  the  very  name,  Hispaniola, 
smells  of  the  sea  and  romance.  Kidnapped,  comprising  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  David  Balfour  by  sea  and  land,  is  almost  equally  familiar 
and  entrancing,  and  although  Catriona,  the  sequel,  does  not  mount 
to  the  level  of  its  predecessor,  it  is  still  a  taking  piece  of  narrative. 
The  episode  of  “Tod  Lapraik”  included  in  it,  though  not  specially 
to  my  taste,  has  been  claimed  by  earnest  Scotsmen  as  one  of  the 
half-dozen  finest  tales  in  their  tongue.  I  have  said  that  good 
narrative  demands  great  qualities,  and  in  Stevenson  the  art  of 
narration  is  often  seen  at  its  highest.  It  would  be  possible  to  refer 
to  many  passages,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  one  or  two, 
one  of  which  is  none  the  worse  for  being  already  a  classic.  It 
is  that  passage  in  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  in  which  the  duel 
between  the  brothers  is  described ;  and  yet  to  my  mind  the  scene 
which  follows  it  is  even  more  striking.  I  cannot  see  how  a 
single  word  in  addition  could  have  improved  it,  or  how,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  have  lacked  one  epithet. 

Henry  Durie,  outraged  and  goaded  by  the  persecution  of  his 
brother,  is  at  last  stung  to  desperation  by  an  insult  to  his  wife. 
In  the  duel  which  follows  by  the  light  of  candles  upon  a  frosty 
night,  in  the  presence  only  of  Mackellar,  the  Master  falls  to  all 
seeming  dead.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  quote  the  scene 
that  follows,  in  what  Stevenson  calls  the  “homespun”  of  Mac¬ 
kellar.  I  declare  I  know  no  scene  in  fiction  at  once  more  dramatic, 
more  harrowing  and  more  tragic.  It  fulfils  Aristotle’s  definition 
of  true  tragedy,  in  accomplishing  upon  the  reader  a  certain  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  emotions  by  means  of  terror  and  pity.  And  the 
author  of  that  scene  is  in  some  quarters  classed  with  ordinary 
writers  of  adventure  books,  and  contemptuously  dismissed  as  a 
mere  romanticist !  There,  I  venture  to  say,  beats  the  very  heart 
of  human  nature,  and  there  are  rendered  sincere  and  visible  the 
painful  verities  of  life. 

It  is  perhaps  in  his  shorter  stories  that  we  may  more  readily 
find  a  perfected  piece  of  narrative  suitable  for  illustration.  No 
better  short  tale  has  been  written  than  The  Merry  Men,  which 
relates  the  tragic  doings  on  the  wild  island  of  Eilean  Aros. 
Olalla,  too,  lingers  in  the  memory  of  its  admirers  as  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Every  one  knows  the  New  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  com¬ 
panion  volume.  The  Dynamiter,  and  will  recognise  the  astonishing 
and  vivacious  ingenuity  which  inspired  that  chain  of  stories. 
Nor  should  that  illustrious  “shilling  shocker,”  Dr.  JeJcyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  be  overlooked  in  the  shadow  of  more  important  work.  It 
is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and,  although  the  kind  is  not  of  the  highest, 
will  remain  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  good  story-telling.  It 
is  irony,  but  I  suppose  it  is  human  destiny,  that  the  book  which 
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first  brought  Stevenson  popularity  and  money,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  his  public  vogue,  was  this,  the  least  of  all  his  works, 
judged  by  any  literary  standard.  Finally,  I  may  mention  the 
South  Sea  yarns,  such  as  the  Beach  of  Falesd  and  the  Isle  of 
Voices,  which,  although  they  do  not  make  to  me  personally  the 
direct  appeal  of  the  others,  are  nevertheless  strenuous  stories, 
organised  with  the  author’s  almost  unfailing  instinct. 

I  think  that  a  dispassionate  survey  and  examination  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  fiction  will  result  in  the  conclusion  that  he  is  lacking  in  a 
certain  force  of  invention,  a  faculty  which,  however,  I  would  not 
place  among  the  rarer  gifts.  Many  inferior  novelists  display  more 
invention  than  Stevenson;  Wilkie  Collins,  for  example,  or  even 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  certainly  the  Frenchmen,  Du  Boisgobey 
and  Gaboriau.  It  is  enough  that  Stevenson’s  invention  sufficed, 
and  formed  the  web,  upon  which  his  wonderful  imagination 
constructed  the  most  delicate  and  individual  work.  At  times  his 
treatment  is  as  broad  and  powerful  as  at  other  times  it  is  fine  and 
meticulous.  He  had  an  unerring  eye  for  the  proper  handling, 
and  his  theme  was  always  in  the  right  colours.  He  knew  how 
and  when  to  elaborate,  to  achieve  his  effect  by  piling  fact  on  fact 
or  event  on  event,  and  he  knew  (a  rarer  quality)  when  to  omit 
and  to  abstain.  His  narratives  are  masterpieces  in  the  art  of 
presenting  the  essential,  as  well  as  in  literary  temperance  and 
continence. 

I  have  said  continence  advisedly,  because  the  charge  has  been 
brought  against  him  of  over-elaboration  in  his  style,  or  what  may 
be  called  latter-day  euphuism.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  on  occa¬ 
sions,  particularly  in  his  earlier  days,  a  literary  dandy.  He  loved 
to  touch  up  his  writing,  to  grace  it  with  ornaments  carefully 
studied,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  very  greatly  loved 
the  art  of  language.  Yet  is  this  a  serious  offence  in  a  literary 
man?  Is  it  not  rather  a  sign  of  his  zeal  and  an  earnest  of  his 
interest  in  letters  ?  Stevenson  has  told  us  that  he  “  played  the 
sedulous  ape”  to  many  writers,  chief  of  whom,  probably,  was 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  famous  author  of  lieligio  Medici,  the 
originator  of  that  sonorous  phrase,  ”  under  the  drums  and  tramp- 
lings  of  three  conquests.”  And  it  is  obvious  that  his  style  was 
the  resultant  of  several  forces,  of  which  his  own  individual  genius 
was  the  strongest.  It  is  a  style  full  of  colour  and  rhythm,  teem¬ 
ing  with  the  picturesque,  and  informed  with  sensibility.  On 
these  grounds  some  critics  have  objected  to  him  for  a  lack  of 
chastity;  and  yet  he  was  often  very  chaste;  he  was  certainly 
chaste  when  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  demanded  austerity. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  who  confessed  that  he  had  in 
his  youth  been  over-fond  of  Stevenson,  but,  like  Prince  Hal, 
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“  being  awake  he  did  despise  himself  ” — or  rather,  to  put  it  nicely, 
in  his  maturer  years  he  found  Stevenson  too  Corinthian  for  him. 
With  me  the  course  has  been  just  the  opposite — whereas  I  under¬ 
valued  Stevenson  in  my  salad  days,  I  grow  to  admire  his  style 
more  and  more  with  the  thinning  of  my  hair.  English  writers 
have  been  charged  by  foreign  critics  with  neglect  of  style,  and  so 
far  as  that  accusation  applies  to  modern  authors,  it  is  well  founded. 
Thackeray  very  often  wrote  with  his  elbow,  and  Dickens  was 
almost  as  slip-shod.  But  it  was  not  true  of  our  classical  writers 
of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  Stevenson  made  a  reversion.  On  that  plea  alone, 
and  because  he  thereby  set  a  bright  example  of  painstaking  and 
brilliant  writing,  Stevenson  has  earned  our  gratitude.  When 
he  arrived  he  found  the  majority  of  literary  aspirants  smudging 
their  foolscap  with  sloppy  writing;  when  he  left  he  bequeathed 
a  tradition  of  careful,  fastidious  English  to  his  contemporaries. 
There  are  some  people,  intelligent  and  industrious  and  well- 
meaning  people,  who  tly  into  hysterics  at  once  at  the  very  sound 
of  the  word  style.  But,  what  is  it  in  reality  but  a  way  of  referring 
to  technical  skill  in  language;'  No  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
despise  technical  skill  in  any  other  art  or  craft.  Why  then  should 
it  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  or  scorn  in  the  sphere  of  litera¬ 
ture}'  The  school  which  does  so  regard  it  goes  in  for  what  I 
have  heard  vulgarly  described  as  “  throwing  it  oft  your  chest,” 
mat  is,  of  getting  your  thoughts  on  to  paper  anyhow.  The 
thought  is  to  this  class  of  writer  the  only  valuable  thing;  the 
language,  the  medium  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  is  nothing,  and 
he  who  should  waste  consideration  on  so  paltry  a  matter  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  artist,  lie  is  a  triller.  And  yet  I  do 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  same  people  would  declare 
that  a  painter's  conception  was  everything  and  his  colours  and 
lines  nothing,  or  that  a  musician’s  conception  was  everything  and 
his  notes  and  harmonies  nothing.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  as  is 
easily  seen  when  viewed  in  relation  to  these  analogies,  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  equivalent  of  colour  and  line  in  paint  or  of  notes 
in  musical  composition,  and  that  a  literary  artist  can  only  fulfil 
liimself  properly  by  the  choicest  use  of  words  to  interpret  and 
embellish  his  ideas. 

Stevenson  used  the  Corinthian  style  in  his  earlier  days, 
and  fell  into  occasional  extravagancies  in  the  process; 
yet  those  extravagancies  do  him  more  credit  than  the 
slip-shod  laxities  of  careless  writers  would  have  done. 
But  what  he  did  was  always  done  of  set  purpose  and  has 
a  meaning.  Take  that  impressive  essay  Pulvis  et  Umbra,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  to  show  us  how  much  poor  little  man  has 
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done,  and  how  monstrous  is  the  disparity  between  him  and  his 
surroundings.  The  style  is  chosen  deliberately  for  the  end  he 
has  in  view — it  is  large,  moves  massively,  is  portentously  Latin, 
and  by  every  sign  and  mark  breathes  pomp  and  dignity.  “  Mean¬ 
while  our  rotatory  island  loaded  with  predatory  life,  and  more 
drenched  with  blood,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  than  ever 
mutinied  ship,  scuds  through  space  with  unimaginable  speed,  and 
turns  alternate  cheeks  to  the  reverberations  of  a  blazing  world, 
ninety  million  miles  away.”  The  intention  of  that  choice  of 
style  is  obvious,  and  to  my  mind  the  experiment  is  successful. 
But  I  can  hardly  credit  those  who  accuse  Stevenson  of  excessive 
dandyism  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  writings.  He  is  very 
often  sober  to  a  Puritan  point,  as,  for  example,  in  describing  that 
early  morning  in  the  house  of  Burrisdeer,  where  he  says,  “  There 
was  a  sound  of  the  sea  in  all  the  chambers.”  What  is  there 
simpler,  and  yet  what  is  there  more  graphic?  You  are  witness  to 
the  scene  at  once,  and  your  ears  drink  in  the  reverberations  of 
the  water  from  the  four  walls  of  every  open  room.  I  should  like 
to  quote  many  passages,  but  must  content  myself  with  two  re¬ 
ferences  only,  neither  of  which  is  selected  with  special  care. 
One  of  these  is  taken  from  llie  Merry  Men,  a  tale  rich  in  fine 
passages,  and  is  part  of  a  description  of  the  “  lloost  of  Aros.”  lie 
speaks  of  the  “  great  granite  rocks  that  go  down  together  in 
troops  into  the  sea,  like  cattle  on  a  summer’s  day,”  .  .  .  with 
“  the  salt  water  sobbing  between  them  instead  of  the  quiet  earth, 
and  clots  of  sea-pink  blooming  on  their  sides  instead  of  heather  ” 
—in  itself  a  wonderfully  vivid  sentence;  and  then  he  proceeds 
to  describe  the  perilous  water,  where, 

“the  tide  ....  running  like  a  mill-race,  makes  a  long  belt  of  broken 
water — a  lioost  we  call  it — at  the  tail  of  the  land.  I  have  often  been  out 
there  in  a  dead  calm  at  the  slack  of  the  tide;  and  a  strange  place  it  is, 
with  the  sea  swirling  and  combing  up,  and  boiling  like  the  cauldrons  of 
a  linn,  and  now  and  again  a  little  dancing  mutter  of  sound  as  though 
the  Boost  were  talking  to  itself.” 

And  here  is  another,  but  one  of  a  thousand  phrases :  “  The  wind 
blew  the  breath  out  of  a  man’s  nostrils;  all  heaven  seemed  to 
thunder  overhead  like  one  huge  sail.”  Or,  if  you  wish  another 
mood,  take  that  magnificent  description  of  Princess  Seraphina 
in  the  forest  by  night.  It  is  a  lengthy  passage,  and  I  have  only 
room  for  the  final  scene,  the  coming  of  the  dawn : 

“  Out  of  the  East  it  (the  day)  welled  and  whitened ;  the  darkness  trembled 
into  light;  and  the  stars  were  extinguished  like  the  street-lamps  of  a 
human  city.  The  whiteness  brightened  into  silver,  and  silver  warmed 
into  gold,  the  gold  kindled  into  pure  and  living  fire;  and  the  face  of  the 
east  was  barred  with  elemental  scarlet.  The  day  drew  its  first  long  breath. 
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steady  and  chill;  and  for  leagues  around  the  woods  sighed  and  shivered. 
.\nd  then,  at  one  bound,  the  sun  had  floated  up ;  and  her  startled  eyes  received 
day’s  first  arrow,  and  quailed  under  the  buffet.  On  every  side  the  shadows 
leaped  from  their  ambush  and  fell  prone.  The  day  was  come.” 

This  is  not  only  faithfully  observed,  as  everyone  who  has  been 
eye-witness  to  the  dawn  will  admit,  but  it  is  also  clad  in  most 
elegant  and  perfect  language.  The  reader  is  thereby  enabled  to 
obtain  a  complete  realisation  of  the  scene,  which  would  not  he 
possible  from  a  clumsy  writer,  however  realistic  he  might  desire 
to  he. 

The  value  of  Stevenson’s  admirable  command  over  his  style  is 
apparent  the  more  one  studies  the  different  kinds  of  work  which 
he  sets  it.  The  versatility  of  his  qualities  calls  for  variety  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  does  not  call  in  vain.  To  conceive  of  Stevenson  as 
merely  a  novelist  is  wrong;  he  combined  several  functions  of 
literature,  and  in  his  essays,  particularly,  are  manifest  his  several 
talents.  In  them  are  displayed  his  fancy,  fluent  and  whimsical, 
his  wit,  free  and  delicate,  his  humour  buoyant,  and  his  philosophy 
profoundly  vital.  Will  o’  the  Mill  is  not  properly  a  tale,  although 
it  is  included  among  his  tales  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works. 
It  is  an  allegory,  a  very  striking  and  lovely  allegory  on  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes.  Will  on  his  mountain  side  in  his  youth  aspires 
for  the  life  of  the  great  plain  with  the  noise  of  cities  and  the 
wonderful  sights  of  the  ocean.  But  as  he  grows  older  the  desire 
leaves  him,  and  he  reclines  more  and  more  on  things  as  they  are. 
He  even  shrinks  from  marriage  with  his  sweetheart,  Marjory,  and 
life  passes  away  from  him  in  a  quiet  dream.  There  is  a  saying 
of  Hawthorne’s  that  “  the  reflection  is  the  reality,”  and  that  “  the 
disembodied  shadow  is  nearest  to  the  soul.”  Perhaps  it  is  this 
theory  that  Stevenson  intended  to  emphasise  in  Will  o’  the  Mill, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  a'  theory  with  which  he  could  have  had 
any  personal  sympathy.  His  wealth  of  fancy,  however,  and  his 
power  of  realisation  enabled  him  to  draw  a  picture  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  achievements  in  modern  prose.  A 
visitor  comes  to  Will  at  last,  in  his  lonely  inn,  when  the  snow 
begins  to  thicken  on  his  head,  and  they  drink  a  bottle  of  wine 
in  the  arbour  together; 


“  You  are  a  strange  physician,”  said  Will,  looking  steadfastly  upon  his 
guest.  “  I  am  a  natural  law,”  he  replied,  “  and  men  call  me  Death.” 
“Why  did  you  not  tell  mo  so  at  first?”  cried  Will,  “I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  these  many  years.  Give  mo  your  hand  and  welcome.  .  .  .  Since 
Marjory  was  taken.  ...  I  declare  before  God  you  were  the  only  friend 
I  had  to  look  for.”  So  the  pair  went  arm-in-arm  across  the  courtyard.  One 
of  the  servants  awoke  about  this  time  and  heard  the  noise  of  horses  pawing 
before  he  dropped  asleep  again ;  all  down  the  valley  that  night  there  was  a 
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rushing  as  of  a  smooth  and  steady  wind  descending  towards  the  plain ;  and 
when  the  world  rose  the  next  morning,  sure  enough  Will  o’  the  Mill  had 
gone  at  last  upon  his  travels. 

Stevenson  wrote  much  deliberate  or  fanciful  criticism  of  life 
and  art,  the  two  things  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  to  an 
expert  knowledge  of  which  he  had  attained.  His  books  are  thus 
rich  in  sentiment  and  philosophy,  often  profound,  and  always 
clever  and  entertaining^  Everywhere  he  insists  on  courage  and 
contentment  as  the  primary  virtues.  “As  courage  and  intelli¬ 
gence,”  he  says,  “  are  the  two  qualities  best  worth  a  good  man’s 
cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  intelligence  to  recognise  our 
precarious  estate  in  life,  and  the  first  part  of  courage  to  be  not 
at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.”  Upon  that  precarious  estate  he 
dwelled  constantly,  urging  ever  that  we  should  not  be  dispirited 
because  we  fail.  “  The  world  must  return  some  day  to  the  word 
duty,  and  be  done  with  the  word  reward.  There  are  no  rewards 
and  plenty  duties.  And  the  sooner  a  man  sees  that  and  acts  upon 
it  like  a  gentleman  or  a  fine  old  barbarian,  the  better  for  him¬ 
self.”  Or  again :  “  Our  business  in  this  world  is  not  to  succeed 
but  to  continue  to  fail  in  goo<l  spirits.”  And  once  more:  “To 
travel  hopefully  is  a  better  thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true 
success  is  to  labour.”  Yet  Stevenson  was  the  last  man  to  have 
counselled  a  pessimistic  attitude  of  mind.  lie  was  something  of 
a  fatalist,  but  he  was  above  all  cheerful  in  accepting  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  fate.  He  considered,  as  is  everywhere  apparent  (in¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  very  breath  of  his  philosophy),  that  it  is  man’s 
duty  to  live,  and  to  live  to  the  full.  “  Every  heai-t,”  he  writes, 
“  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully,  has  left  a  hopeful  impulse 
behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tradition  of  mankind.” 
And  here  is  his  picture  of  the  life  that  may  be  achieved  by  man, 
a  picture  which  is  at  once  moderate  and  just.  “To  be  honest, 
to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little  less,  to  make  upon 
the  whole  a  family  happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce  when 
that  shall  be  necessary,  and  not  be  embittered,  to  keep  a  few 
friends,  but  those  without  capitulation — above  all,  on  the  same 
grim  condition,  to  keep  friends  with  himself — here  is  a  task  for 
all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy.” 

There  is,  maybe,  in  his  work  a  tendency  towards  sententious 
morality  which  has  displeased  some  and  angered  others.  He  was 
of  Scots  blood,  mainly  Lowland,  and  had  in  him,  as  Mr.  Henley 
says,  “  something  of  the  shorter  catechist.”  A  storm  of  con¬ 
troversy  has  recently  descended  on  the  public  Press  in  regard  to 
his  life,  his  character,  and  his  opinions.  But  what  has  that  to 
do  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  man  as  a  writer?  I  did  not  know 
him  in  person,  and  I  am  content  to  know  him  through  his  work. 
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where  I  find  a  man  of  infinite  courage,  cheerfulness,  wit,  resource 
and  philosophy. 

It  has  been  objected  against  Stevenson’s  claim  to  a  position  in 
the  first  rank  of  novelists  that  he  has  written  no  novel  of  modern 
life.  The  allegation  is  certainly  true,  but  I  fail  to  see  that 
it  forms  a  valid  indictment.  As  he  himself  has  said ;  “  Culture 
is  not  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  field  which  is  covered 
by  our  knowledge,  but  by  the  nicety  with  which  we  can  perceive 
relations  in  that  field,  whether  great  or  small.”  No  man  can 
cover  the  whole  face  of  our  manifold  life,  and  is  a  novelist  to 
be  condemned  because  he  has  made  his  choice,  and  is  attracted 


by  taste,  or  accident  to  other  branches  of  life  than  appeal 
to  someone  else  ?  It  is  surely  the  qualities  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  the  medium  chosen,  by  which  a  writer  must  be  judged.  In 
the  house  of  fiction  are  many  mansions.  And,  moreover,  it  must 
be  rememliered  that  Stevenson  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  at 
a  time  when  many  of  our  great  novelists  were  only  beginning. 
And  his  outlook  on  human  character,  his  interest  in  human  events, 
and  his  capacity  to  deal  with  them,  were  widening  and  broaden¬ 
ing.  Ilis  last  work,  Weir  of  Hermiston,  was  left  unfinished,  but 
from  the  fragment  that  remains,  one  cannot  doubt  that  it  must 
have  been  his  greatest  work.  Genius  will  not  follow  rules  laid 
down  by  desultory  critics,  and  llomance  attracted  Stevenson  at 
least  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  as  a  lodestone  attracts  . 
the  magnet.  To  llomance  he  brought  the  highest  gifts,  and  he 
has  left  us  not  only  essays  of  delicate  humour  and  sensitive 
imagination,  but  stories  also  which  thrill  with  the  realities  of 
life,  which  are  faithful  pictures  of  the  times  and  tempers  he  deals 
with,  and  which,  I  firmly  believe,  will  live  so  long  as  our  noble 
English  language. 

II.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
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Some  months  ago  an  American  woman  who  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  Europe  enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  divided  household,  said 
to  an  acquaintance  of  mine :  “  I  have  notliing  against  my  hus¬ 
band  ;  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  indulgent,  and  all  that,  but  I  think 
I’ll  get  a  divorce;  I  want  to  marry  a  title.”  She  had  not  even 
selected  the  title;  but  secure  in  her  purchasing  power,  she  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  begun  suit  for  divorce.  As 
the  defendant  has  given  proof  in  the  past  that  he  is  one  of  the 
adjustable  American  husbands,  we  may  expect  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two  to  see  another  fortune  disappear  into  the  yawning 
coffers  of  Europe. 

These  two  people  belong  to  what  has  come  to  be  the  most 
famous  matrimonial  type  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  type  is  a  small  one,  and  merely  represents  the  hundreds  whose 
bulk  of  money  floats  them  conspicuously  above  their  eighty 
millions  of  compatriots.  But  if  small  in  numbers,  so  great  in 
consequence  has  this  type  been  made  by  the  Press — whose 
humblest  readers  cannot  get  enough  of  its  doings — that  it  has 
almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  Americanism 
itself. 

When  people  abroad  open  up  the  subject  of  your  country  to 
you  it  is  either  of  this  class  they  speak  or  of  those  who  go  on 
strike.  Although  they  will  not  admit  that  we  have  an  aristocracy 
in  the  European  sense  of  the  term,  neither  do  they  seem  able  to 
comprehend  that  we  have  an  enormous  middle  class.  To  them 
we  are  one  huge  problem  of  mass  against  class — upper  class  com¬ 
posed  to  its  uttermost  thousand  of  plutocrats  whose  untold 
millions  keep  the  people  in  a  perpetual  state  of  envy  and  hatred. 
Of  course  we  all  know  how  much  the  working  man  loves  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  recall  the  periodicity  of  his  drastic  measures  to  force 
him  to  terms;  but  we  also  know  that  the  millions  between  live 
their  lives  through  with  an  occasional  spasm  of  envy,  but  with 
no  rancour  against  the  excessively  rich,  whose  doings  make  in¬ 
teresting  reading,  and  whose  wealth,  after  all,  flows  out  through 
many  channels.  The  vast  army  of  smaller  professional  men — 
lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  teachers,  and  the  like ;  the  bank  clerks, 
the  retail  merchants,  the  country  storekeepers,  are  not  the  stuff 
out  of  which  a  French  Revolution  will  be  made  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  far  more  representative  than  either  the  republican 
aristocracy,  or  the  rampant  democracy. 
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Every  city  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  homes,  and  the  homes 
are,  for  the  most  part,  best  described  by  the  old-fashioned  word, 

“  genteel.”  There  are  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
them,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  degree,  and  not  only  in  the 
cities,  hut  in  the  countless  towns  and  hamlets.  Take  a  village 
like  Oxford,  T^ew  York,  with  its  rows  of  pretty  and  handsome 
homes  behind  shaded  streets,  many  of  them  inherited.  The  place 
is  steeped  in  contentment;  hale  old  men  of  ninety  are  to  he  met 
at  every  turn,  no  hamlet  in  Europe  could  afford  a  more  complete 
contrast  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  is  another  “  America,” 
one  that  the  foreign  critic  never  sees  and  cannot  imagine,  yet  it 
is  far  more  numerous  than  the  breathless  centres — and  equally 
“  American.” 

It  is  in  these  millions  of  typical  homes  that  the  typical  American 
husband  can  he  found,  if  there  he  such  a  thing.  In  the  very 
wealthy  classes  the  women  are  spoiled,  beyond  doubt,  as  wealthy 
women  are  all  over  the  world,  only  in  a  different  fashion;  for 
the  American  is  more  indulgent  by  nature  than  the  hard  and 
fixed  types  of  Europe.  As  to  our  lower  classes,  as  we  rejoice  in 
every  variety  of  Europe’s  scum,  their  domestic  proclivities  are 
hardly  pertinent  to  this  article. 

But  I  very  much  doubt  if  a  prevailing  type  can  be  found 
even  in  a  class  with  so  much  in  common  as  the  middle.  The 
average  American  looks  upon  women  with  something  of  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  patient  father,  and  is  usually  polite  and  kind — 
not,  however,  when  he  is  scrambling  at  the  rush  hour  for  a  train 
on  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Road  or  for  accommodation  beneath 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Then  he  is  a  savage,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Tie  forgets  woman,  civilisation,  ambition,  religion,  learning,  and 
deportment.  His  face  is  set  and  hideous.  His  brain  and  soul 
shrink  to  the  dimensions  of  the  withered  kernel  of  a  filbert  and 
is  filled  with  but  one  raging  desire — a  seat  in  a  car !  All  striving, 
honest  and  dishonest,  all  the  daily  grind  and  rush  for  wealth 
and  power,  all  flamboyant  patriotism,  come  down  to  only  this, 
twice  in  every  day.  Twice  in  every  day  millions  of  New  Yorkers, 
Chicagoans,  and  I  know  not  of  what  other  American  cities,  are 
dehumanised,  made  hideous  within  and  without,  willing  to 
trample  women  and  children  under  foot,  forgetful  of  every  maxim 
their  boasted  Christianity  has  taught  them — is  this  the  reason 
they  no  longer  go  to  church? — and  for  what?  A  greater  waste 
of  energy  than  they  expend  during  the  entire  day.  If  they 
walked  they  would  save  themselves.  This  daily  pandemonium 
is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  phases  of  American  life,  and  one 
of  the  most  demoralising. 

These  men  may  be  mild  and  indulgent  at  home,  but  I  doubt  it. 
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Such  an  emotion  as  twice  a  day  expresses  itself  in  their  frightful 
countenances— strained,  contorted,  fixed,  brutal — must  in  time 
affect  the  temper,  the  whole  character;  and  this  variety  at  least 
of  the  much-vaunted  American  husband  will  soon  need  a  shrew 
to  keep  him  in  place.  Moreover,  he  will  grow  uglier  every  year, 
and  the  following  generation  will  suffer  accordingly.  (Some¬ 
thing  like  a  million  Greater  New’  Yorkers  take  part  in  this  daily 
mob.)  And  if  he  is  ready  for  murder  twice  a  day,  except  on 
Sundays,  w’hen  he  must  sleep  the  long  dreamless  sleep  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  will  he  not,  under  a  stress,  murder  with  less 
compunction  than  his  brother  of  Baltimore  or  Washington? 

But  here,  again,  is  hut  a  comparative  handful  in  our 
American  life.  Beyond  are  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cities,  towns 
and  villages  which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  w’here  life  is 
not  strenuous,  w’here  man  lives  to  old  ago,  and  wrinkles  late,  and 
rarely  has  the  opportunity  to  discover  all  the  evil  that  is  in  him. 
In  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  you  are  even  permitted 
to  sit  dow’n  before  the  car  starts,  and  although  to  the  casual 
thinker  this  may  seem  a  trifle,  it  is  indeed  portentous,  and  typical 
of  a  life  that  is  almost  as  simple  and  easy  as  any  that  can  he 
found  in  Europe.  In  San  Francisco,  for  instance,  it  means  that 
the  conductor  is  unharasscd  and  polite,  that  he  never  upsets  a 
w'oman’s  nerves  and  threatens  her  self-respect  by  shouting  at  her 
as  if  she  were  a  cow’  in  front  of  an  engine ;  that  a  man  rarely 
sits  while  a  w’oman  stands;  that  the  average  citizen’s  co'urtesy  is 
unshattered  by  breakneck  speed  of  any  sort,  much  less  a  daily 
struggle  in  a  mob;  in  other  words,  that  his  manners  and  his 
temper  are  far  better  than  is  possible  where  life  is  congested, 
utterly  selfish,  and  breathless.  He  has  repose  of  manner;  that  is 
to  say,  he  does  not  look  as  if  his  entire  netw’ork  of  nerves  might 
hurst  into  view  at  any  moment.  In  Chicago  and  New  York  we 
have  the  yellowest  press.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  in¬ 
finitely  less  offensive  than  the  New  York  Journal,  or  the  Chicago 
American;  even  the  eye  is  irritated  by  no  such  front  page 
monstrosities. 

Naturally,  in  these  great  metropoles,  it  follows  that  men  aie 
suspicious,  abrupt,  irritable,  either  nervous  in  manner  or  frigid 
with  the  effort  not  to  be,  almost  devoid  of  subtlety  in  regard  to 
women,  lacking  in  depth  of  intellectuality  as  distinct  from  mere 
brain.  They  cannot  be  blamed.  They  are  the  product  of  the 
terrible  “  hustle  ”  and  never-slackening  competition  of  these 
crowded  centres  which  epitomise  the  more  famous  conditions  of 
the  New  World.  And  they  are  making  history,  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  doing  each  the  work  of  twenty  men  of  a  calmer 
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sphere.  But  they  must  he  highly  uninteresting  as  husbands.  A 
man  who  eats  his  luncheon  with  the  telephone  on  his  table,  whose 
mental  faculties  are  on  the  rack  from  nine  till  six,  who  looks 
upon  every  man  as  his  natural  enemy,  whose  keenest  sense  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  the  values  of  money,  must  be  either 
stupid  or  cross  when  the  day’s  work  is  done.  If  he  lets  his  wife 
spend  half  of  her  year  alone  in  Europe,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
misses  her,  and  the  signing  of  domestic  cheques  is  a  trifle  in  his 
mighty  calculations,  lie  is  a  martyr  to  more  than  dyspepsia, 
for  he  works  eternally  for  that  which  he  never  accomplishes,  and 
the  ultimate  of  leisure  is  the  one  thing  he  never  contemplates, 
lie  has  no  time  to  know  his  wife,  nor  the  other  woman,  for  that 
matter,  and  if  he  gets  little  in  return,  at  least  he  rarely  is  aware 
of  the  fact.  The  vastly  rich  often  take  quite  a  bourgeois  pleasure 
in  their  home  life,  for  they  can  make  others  live  the  wild  existence 
down  town  for  them;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  lessening  of 
financial  responsibilities  and  excitement,  with  a  larger  leisure, 
with  a  surfeit  of  all  that  money  can  buy,  come  ennui  and  a 
preference  for  the  neighbour’s  wife.  Hence  the  notorious  number 
of  divorces  in  “  high  life  ” — which,  however,  only  appears  large 
until  set  against  the  roll  call  of  our  seventy -eight  millions.  To  be 
sure,  some  of  these  get  divorces  also,  but,  as  a  rule,  not  from 
ennui  or  caprice.  As  long  as  human  nature  endures,  it  is  not 
likely  that  man  and  woman  will  cease  to  tire,  drink,  desert, 
bicker,  and  fail  to  provide. 

But  even  the  men  who  whii.i  in  the  maelstrom,  telephone  in 
hand,  are  in  the  minority.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  in  the  huge 
bulk  of  the  middle  class,  both  in  and  out  of  the  strenuous  cities, 
that  not  only  the  “  typical  ”  husband  is  to  be  found,  but  the 
largest  measure  of  domestic  contentment.  In  these  millions  of 
respectable  homes,  just  above  the  grind  and  pinch  of  poverty, 
many  a  man  is  common,  overbearing,  selfish,  dull,  but  the  mass 
of  him  lives  an  even  and  amiable  life,  moderately  indulgent  to 
his  family,  and  repaying  the  unintermittent  sacrifices  of  his  wife 
with  much  consideration,  even  while  accepting  them  as  inevitable. 
He  loves  his  home  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  his  children,  being 
not  above  walking  the  floor  with  them  at  night,  nor  wheeling 
them  in  the  perambulator.  If  he  works  unceasingly  it  is  to 
educate  them  properly,  and  leave  his  family  provided  for  at  his 
death.  There  may  be  an  occasional  scene  when  bills  come  in, 
for  the  American  man  expects  the  impossible  of  the  American 
wife,  more  in  the  matter  of  economics  than  is  in  the  power  of 
mortal  w’oman  outside  of  Erance;  but  this  is  an  indirect  com¬ 
pliment  that  no  doubt  the  wife  appreciates. 

This  American  husband  may  not  be  peculiarly  interesting  as  an 
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individual,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  more  interesting  than  his 
wife;  his  range  is  wider,  he  reads  his  newspaper,  discusses  affairs 
with  other  men;  and  anything  under  heaven  is  more  vivid  con¬ 
versational  material  than  the  recurring  incidents  of  the  domestic 
life,  varied  with  the  small  affairs  of  one’s  neighbours.  A  woman 
absorbed  from  morning  till  night  in  servants,  babies,  and  making 
both  ends  meet,  has  little,  poor  thing,  to  bring  to  the  conversa¬ 
tional  mill.  Or  if  the  income  be  larger,  she  may  be  delicate,  or 
interested  in  the  “  society  ”  of  her  own  little  world,  or,  worse 
still,  belong  to  clubs  with  a  view  to  making  intellect.  If  her 
husband  treat  her  with  inlinile  patience,  it  is  all  she  can  expect, 
and  if  he  finds  his  diversion  with  men,  she  has  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  She  may  weary  of  life,  but  if  she  does,  let  her  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  so  do  women  in  every  sphere  under 
heaven. 

For  this  is  the  point :  The  vast  majority  of  women  are  here  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  produce  men  to  keep  the  world  going. 
Nobody  in  the  long  run  gets  more  or  less  than  his  deserts. 
Women  who  have  unusual  gifts,  have  an  entirely  different  rela¬ 
tionship  to  life  from  the  domestic  woman;  for  with  talents  goes 
the  inherent  force  which  gives  them  expression  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  Those  who  fail  are  not  worihy  to  succeed.  The  world 
had  no  use  for  their  slender  endowment.  They  had  better  have 
raised  men  and  women  to  produce  other  men.  liut  there  are 
increasing  millions  of  women,  in  this  country  alone,  who  are 
working  with  or  without  distinction  in  an  inuependent  life,  made 
possible  by  an  extra  supply  of  brain,  independence,  and  energy. 
A  trifle  less  of  these  endowments  and  they,  too,  would  be  fulfilling 
the  original  destiny  of  woman,  and  thankful  for  a  man  to  support 
them.  They  have  troubles,  struggles,  bitter  disappointments, 
which  they  succumb  to  or  overcome  according  to  the  forces  within 
them;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  the  least  bored  of  their  sex,  the 
least  inclined  to  hazard  the  inevitable  boredom  of  matrimony. 
For  that  matrimony  contains  vast  reaches  of  boredom  the  most 
fortunate  will  not  deny.  Constant  companionship  is  the  greatest 
of  earthly  trials;  but  Nature,  the  all-wise,  has  made  the  great 
majority  of  her  beings  commonplace,  so  limited  in  the  range  of 
their  desires  that  they  seldom  know  the  extent  of  the  more  subtle 
afflictions. 

l)ut  those  who  deliberately  marry,  and  can  do  no  better  by 
abandoning  that  state,  have  no  logical  right  to  complain.  If  they 
could  do  better  they  would  be  doing  it.  Let  no  one  nurse  that 
ffattering  illusion  that  she  w-as  born  for  better  things.  If  she 
were  she  w’ould  go  out  and  get  them.  But  these  illusions  and 
delusions  rarely  last  out  a  lifetime.  Every  woman  knows  sooner 
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or  later  her  limitations,  for  the  lessons  of  life  are  writ  so  plainly 
that  even  the  blind  can  read  them  in  time ;  and  if  she  is  providing 
the  world  with  its  necessary  fuel,  and  bringing  it  up  properly, 
she  may,  and  doubtless  does,  console  herself  with  the  reflection 
that  she  is  nature’s  favourite,  the  normal  woman,  the  one  indis¬ 
pensable  variety  of  her  sex.  A  female  reformer’s  remarkable 
amendment  to  present  civilisation — to  have  all  the  infants  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  (government  and  brought  up  in  institutions  on 
scientific  principles— might  do  very  well  for  the  children,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  this  country,  where  they  are  often  made  insufferable 
little  beasts  by  over-indulgence;  but  what  would  become  of  the 
women  ?  hew  were  born  for  any  other  vocation.  It  is  to  be 
doped  that  a  wise  uovernment  will  let  them  alone.  Js’ature  gives 
them  their  little  dream  of  love— the  trite  little  romance  which 
we  novelists  try  so  hard  to  idealise — and,  blind  with  its  delusions, 
they  sign  the  ever-ready  contract  and  march  to  her  tune,  liet 
them  realise  this  and  waste  less  of  their  energies  on  rebellion. 

Occasionally,  the  woman  of  unusual  ability  who  has  made  the 
almost  inevitable  mistake  of  matrimony  when  young,  has  a  strik¬ 
ing  opportunity  given  her  for  egress.  In  fact,  sooner  or  later 
the  opportunity  to  readjust  one's  self  to  life  always  does  come, 
and  the  strong  take  advantage  of  it.  Those  who  do  not — who 
think,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  this  chance  never 
comes  to  them — have  but  one  place  in  life  and  are  occupying  it. 
A  curious  case  in  point  happened  w'ithin  my  recent  knowledge. 
A  Southern  girl  of  good  family  decided  after  her  graduation  to 
follow  a  natural  bent  and  go  on  the  stage.  She  was  pretty,  clever, 
fascinating,  vital,  and  refined  in  mind  and  bearing.  Moreover, 
she  had  talent.  Her  first  year  was  successful,  and  high-class  work 
was  expected  of  her.  Then  came  the  usual  episode.  She  fell  in 
love.  Being  a  girl  of  the  most  correct  principles,  she  married. 
The  young  man,  being  one  of  those  masterful  husbands,  of  whom 
there  are  far  more  in  this  country  than  a  generalising  world  will 
believe,  would  have  no  more  of  the  stage;  and  she,  being  in  the 
early  throes,  where  love  is  all  and  art  is  naught,  submitted.  He 
was  a  doctor,  practising  in  Galveston.  He  took  her  there,  and  for 
several  years  she  presided  over  a  charming  home  and  bore  two 
equally  charming  children.  But  art  sleeps  so  long  and  no  longer. 
If  it  is  inborn,  not  the  temporary  product  of  vanity,  it  is  an  ego 
by  itself,  and  will  possess  the  brain  in  time,  just  as  inherited 
tuberculosis  will  possess  the  body.  Hers  awoke,  and  with  it  the 
desire  for  expression,  for  the  excitement  which  invariably  accom¬ 
panies  the  gift  to  charm  the  multitude,  for  liberty,  and  all  that  the 
independent  life  means.  But  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
orthodox  school,  and  she  had  no  excuse  to  leave  her  husband.  She 
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plunged  into  society  and  became  one  of  the  prominent  figures  in 
the  little  city.  This  at  best,  however,  is  a  miserable  makeshift. 
No  artist  can  be  contented  with  the  hollowest  of  all  substitutes 
very  long.  Then  came  a  terrible  deliverance.  The  great  storm 
and  fiood  of  1900  burst  upon  the  city  by  the  Gulf  and  nearly 
swept  it  out  of  existence.  Only  her  own  restless  prescience  saved 
her.  Her  house  was  by  the  water,  but  all  her  neighbours  laughed 
at  her  feais.  Her  own — or  was  it  her  superior  imagination? — 
were  too  strong,  and  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  fiee  to  the 
higher  ground.  Her  neighbours  laughed  as  they  departed,  each 
carrying  a  child.  She  never  saw  any  of  them  again.  The  worst 
of  the  storm  was  even  then  upon  them.  Both  she  and  her  husband 
had  to  run  for  their  lives,  while  every  house  behind  them  was 
swept  oh  the  face  of  the  earth.  She  lost  one  of  the  children  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  nearly  died  of  grief  and  exposure.  But  she  was 
young  and  strong,  and  swiftly  recovered.  Then  it  was  that  her 
opportunity  came.  Her  husband’s  practice  was  ruined,  for  the 
good  reason  that  most  of  his  patients  were  dead;  what  buildings 
he  had  owned  were  in  splinters,  his  real  estate  valueless.  He  was  a 
poor  man  and  must  begin  life  over  again.  Moreover,  his  health 
was  far  more  ahected  by  the  disaster  than  his  wife’s.  She 
announced  at  once  that  she  should  return  to  the  stage,  and  support 
the  children — him,  if  necessary,  until  he  was  on  his  feet  again. 
She  placed  the  children  with  her  mother,  came  to  New  York, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  was  sending  money  to  Galveston. 
To-day  she  is  leading  woman  in  one  of  the  year’s  most  successful 
productions.  There  is  not  a  chance  that  she  will  leave  the  stage 
again,  and  if  she  did,  after  her  brilliant  justification  of  her  ambi¬ 
tion  and  talents,  and  the  inherent  power  shown  in  seizing  the 
right  moment  of  escape,  she  would  deserve  the  utmost  ennui  of 
which  matrimony  is  capable. 

People  in  this  world  are  permitted  to  accomplish  great  things 
or  small,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  usefulness.  The 
famous  of  the  earth  work  like  hod-carriers,  and  are  ornamental 
in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  only.  The  moment  their  usefulness 
ceases.  Nature  flings  them  aside  like  an  old  glove,  whether  they  be 
quondam  breeders,  makers  of  books  or  laws,  regenerators  of  morals, 
or  revolutionists  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Every  man  and 
woman  is  useful  in  some  way,  generally  to  the  utmost  of  his  capa¬ 
city.  If  he  misses  the  great  rewards,  the  sole  reason  lies  in  that 
fact  that  he  is  a  small  tool,  not  a  big  one.  But  no  man  or  woman 
that  has  lived  has  ever  been  anything  but  a  tool,  a  servant,  an 
atom  of  power  in  Nature’s  complex  plan.  No  wonder  there  are 
so  many  religions,  in  other  words,  so  many  dreams  of  distant  and 
better  worlds.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Nature  will  command 
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in  them,  also.  And  all  earthly  tyrants  are  but  the  pigmy  reflec¬ 
tions  of  this  most  mighty  and  most  inexorable  mistress  of  human 
destinies  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  to  return  to  the  American  husband.  ITe  may  use  a 
toothpick  when  travelling,  but  no  one  can  excel  him  in  looking 
after  womankind.  A  German  girl  I  met  abroad  told  me  that  she 
could  tell  the  nationality  of  any  man  by  the  way  he  left  a  train, 
even  if  his  back  were  to  her  and  his  voice  silent.  The  German 
stalked  out  and  left  his  wife  to  follow  as  best  she  could.  The 
Englishman  was  punctilious  and  bored,  the  Frenchman  was  nerv¬ 
ous,  cross,  and  garrulous,  the  Dane  sad  and  solicitous.  Only  the 
American  was  quick,  efficient,  and  happy  in  the  performance  of 
his  natural  duty.  TJnless  when  foreign  food  gives  him  dyspepsia, 
or  he  is  inclined,  when  following  his  wife  through  the  shops,  to 
worry  about  the  Custom  House,  he  is,  when  travelling,  as  happy 
as  a  boy,  and  flings  about  money — when  he  has  it — like  royalty 
visiting  royalty.  With  the  European,  domestic  economics  are 
never  in  abeyance.  The  nobility  travels  second-class,  and  once  a 
housewife  always  a  housewife  :  but  when  an  American  takes  his 
family  on  a  vacation,  the  best  is  not  enough ;  economy  sleeps,  life 
is  one  reckless  orgie  of  dollars — until  the  obsession  suddenly 
descends  upon  him  that  unless  he  takes  the  next  steamer  home, 
new  and  unthought-of  combinations  will  whistle  him  down  the 
wind;  and  return  he  does  forthwith,  with  his  lamenting  family  in 
his  wake. 

This  is  one  type  of  American;  but  there  is  another,  and  I 
wonder  he  is  so  seldom  alluded  to  in  book  or  newspaper,  although 
he  may  be  met  every  day  at  home  and  abroad.  This  is  the  frigid 
American.  He  is  icy,  correct,  formal.  He  raises  his  eyebrows  at 
a  laugh,  chills  to  the  marrow  the  stranger  who  addresses  him,  and 
his  face  is  a  mask.  Only  a  republic  could  have  produced  him. 
llis  course  is  instigated  by  the  deep,  almost  despairing  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  American  of  family  traditions,  which,  unless 
daily  manifested  in  this  firm  and  subtle  manner,  will  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  infinite  sea  of  democracy.  In  a  few  generations  we  will 
recover  from  this  vice,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  New  Yorker 
with  four  generations  of  unassailable  position  behind  him,  who 
can  and  does  look  with  cutting  disdain  upon  the  new  fortunes 
which  are  crowding  into  society,  can  no  more  help  being  conscious 
of  his  superiority  than  a  sovereign  of  Europe  can  avoid  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  is  the  Lord’s  anointed.  Oddly  enough,  he  is  not  as 
popular  abroad  as  the  other  sort,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  real 
thing. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  variety  of  American  husband  is  he  who, 
having  by  dint  of  brain,  energy,  and  other  superior  gifts,  made  a 
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fortune,  tamely  retires  to  the  background,  and  permits  his  wife 
and  daughters  to  become  active  members  of  fashionable  society. 
He  sits  at  his  board  week  after  week,  and  listens  to  the  chatter  of 
very  young  men  and  of  the  professional  diner-out,  and  from  year’s 
end  to  year’s  end  he  does  not  hear  an  original  remark,  a  new 
idea,  anything  which  resembles  conversation.  He  knows  many 
clever  men,  who  read  and  think  and  live,  but  they  will  not  come 
to  his  dinner  parties,  where,  indeed,  his  wife  and  daughters  would 
rather  not  have  them.  A  certain  sort  of  man  fits  society,  knows 
its  nuances,  its  slang,  its  little  intimacies,  its  exactions.  He  may 
not  be  brilliant ;  but  society  is,  and  needs  him  to  help  make  it  so. 
The  self-made  father  puzzles  over  the  strange  taste  of  his  woman¬ 
kind’,  their  unaspiring  minds,  their  seeming  delight  in  doing,  say¬ 
ing,  and  hearing  nothing,  month  in  and  month  out,  that  is  worth 
while;  then  after  fruitless  remonstrance,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
and  refiects  that  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  women,  that 
they  are  always  children,  and  that  as  far  as  they  go  there  is  little 
fault  to  be  found  with  them. 

The  only  generalisation  of  American  men  that  I  can  think  of  is, 
that  while  they  have  certain  inevitable  national  peculiarities,  fun¬ 
damentally  they  illustrate  the  eternal  truth  that  men  are  men. 

Gertrude  Atherton. 
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I. 

I  TURN  my  sorrows  bitter 
To  little  songs  for  singing ; 

Away  they’re  winging,  ringing, 

And  to  her  heart  they  twitter. 

Their  road  to  my  sweet  was  unbroken, 

Yet  turn  they  complaining,  complaining. 
And  what  was  her  heart  containing 
They  never  will  give  me  token. 

II. 

I  look  thee  in  the  eyes,  and  lo ! 

Farewell  to  all  my  grief  and  woe ; 

I  kiss  thee  on  the  lips,  and  then 
I  am  quite  hale  and  whole  again. 

I  press  thy  bosom,  and  behold ! 

Heav’n  opens,  and  its  joys  unfold ; 

Then  thou  “  I  love  thee  ”  say’st  at  last. 
And  ah  !  my  tears  flow  free  and  fast. 

III. 

With  pearls  and  diamonds  dizen’d. 

And  all  that  men  adore. 

And  with  the  loveliest  eyen. 

Sweetheart,  what  wilt  thou  more  ? 

Unto  thy  lovely  eyen 

I’ve  sung  an  endless  store 
Of  songs  that  conquer  ruin, — 

Sweetheart,  what  wilt  thou  more  ? 

Thou  with  thy  lovely  eyen 
Hast  me  tormented  sore, 

Hast  been  my  sheer  undoing, — 
Sweetheart,  what  wilt  thou  more  ? 
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lY. 

Thou  art  a  flower  meseemeth, 

So  fair  and  pure  and  true ; 

I  gaze  on  thee,  and  inly 

My  heart’s  consumed  with  rue. 

My  hands  I  fain  would  he  laying 
Upon  thy  head  in  pray’r, 
Beseeching  God  to  keep  thee 
So  triie  and  pure  and  fair. 


V. 

My  child,  we  once  were  children, 

Two  children,  small  and  gay  ; 

We  crept  among  the  little  chicks. 

And  hid  us  in  the  hay. 

We  erow’d  like  lusty  coekrels, 

Till  the  grown-ups  passing  by 

Believ’d  our  cock-a-doodle 
To  he  a  genuine  cry. 

The  lumber  in  oiir  farmyard 
We  furnish’d  in  and  out. 

And  there  we  liv’d  together 
In  a  splendid  house  no  doubt. 

The  neighbour’s  ancient  tabby 
Would  pay  a  morning  call ; 

We  gave  her  devotions  and  curtsies 
And  compliments  withal. 

With  “  how  do  you  do  ?  ”  and  “  how  are  you  ?  ” 
Our  nice  regard  we  show’d  ; 

On  many  an  ancient  tabby 
We’ve  since  the  like  bestow’d. 

We  would  often  sit  and  gossip 
In  serious  grown-up  wise. 

Regretting  the  golden  days  of  youth 
Till  the  tears  came  in  our  eyes ; 
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How  love  and  faith  and  duty 
Has  disappear’d  from  earth, 

And  the  fearful  price  of  coffee, 

And  money’s  fatal  dearth ! — 

They’ve  gone,  the  make-helievings. 

All  passes  as  a  wraith, 

Money,  and  earth,  and  the  golden  times. 
And  duty  and  love  and  faith. 


VI. 

There  stand  they  undistracted. 

The  stars  in  heav’n  above. 

Ten  thousand  years,  and  fondly 
Looks  star  to  star  with  love. 

They  speak  to  one  another 
In  words  of  ample  soimd. 

Yet  not  a  horn  grammarian 
That  speech  can  ever  expound. 

But  I  have  learned  their  language 
By  lessons  I’ll  not  forget ; 

The  rules  by  which  I  taught  me 
In  my  sweetheart’s  eyes  were  set. 


VII. 

I  know  not  whatever  the  reason 
That  I  so  mournful  he 

A  tale  of  a  far-off  season, 

It  dwells  in  the  mind  of  me. 

The  air  is  cool,  and  it  darkles, 
Restfully  flows  the  Rhine  ; 

The  crown  of  the  mountain  sparkles 
In  sundown  evenshine. 

There  sits  a  maiden  (listen. 

Was  ever  maid  so  fair  ?) 

Her  golden  trinkets  glisten. 

She  combs  her  golden  hair. 
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With  a  golden  comb  she’s  combing, 

And  sings  a  song  thereby ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  gloaming 
With  wondrous  melody. 

In  his  little  boat  the  stranger 
Is  storm’d  with  wild  regret ; 

His  eyes,  that  see  no  danger. 

On  the  heights,  the  heights,  are  set. 

Methinks  that  the  billows  are  flinging 
O’er  boatman  and  boat  at  last ; 

And  that  was  the  spell  with  her  singing 
The  Lorelei  did  cast. 


VIII. 

He  who  loveth  for  the  first  time 
Is  a  god,  tho’  love  be  vain  ; 

But  if  twice  he  vainly  loveth. 

Write  him  fool  for  all  his  pain. 

I  am  such  a  fool,  I’m  loving 

Twice  without  love’s  love-reply  ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  laughing, 
And  I  join  the  laugh — and  die. 


IX. 

Thou  lov’st  me  nay,  thou  lov’st  me  no. 
That  troubles  me  but  little  ; 

I  look  thee  in  the  eyes,  and  oh  ! 

I’m  put  in  kingly  fettle. 

Thou  hatest,  yea,  thou  hatest  me. 

Thy  cherry  lips  declare  it ; 

But  pout  them  for  my  kiss,  atid  see. 
My  sweetheart,  I  can  bear  it. 


Laurie  Magnus. 


IN  EXILE. 


Old  Semion,  nicknamed  Wiseacre,  and  a  young  Tartar,  whom  nobody 
knew  by  name,  sat  by  the  bonfire  at  the  side  of  the  river.  The  other 
three  ferrymen  lay  in  the  hut.  Semion,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  gaunt  and 
toothless,  but  broad-shouldered  and  healthy  in  appearance,  was  drunk ; 
he  would  have  gone  to  sleep  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  flagon 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  fear  that  his  companions  in  the  hut  might  ask  him 
for  vodka.  The  Tartar  was  ill  and  tired,  and,  sitting  there  wrapped  up 
in  his  rags,  held  forth  on  the  glories  of  life  in  Simbirsk,  and  boasted 
of  the  handsome  and  clever  wife  he  had  left  behind  him.  He  was 
about  twenty -five  years  old,  but  now  in  the  light  of  the  camp  fire  his 
pale  face,  with  its  melancholy  and  sickly  expression,  seemed  the  face 
of  a  lad. 

“  Yes,  you  can  hardly  call  it  paradise,”  said  Wiseacre.  “  You  can 
take  it  all  in  at  a  glance — water,  bare  banks,  and  clay  about  you,  and 
nothing  more.  Holy  Week  is  over,  but  there  is  still  ice  floating  down 
the  river,  and  this  very  morning  snow.” 

“  Misery,  misery !  ”  moaned  the  Tartar,  looking  round  him  in 
terror. 

Ten  paces  below  them  lay  the  river,  dark  and  cold,  grumbling,  it  seemed, 
at  itself,  cleaving  a  path  through  its  steep  clay  banks,  and  bearing 
itself  swiftly  to  the  sea.  Up  against  the  bank  lay  one  of  the  great 
barges  which  the  ferrymen  call  harhases.  On  the  opposite  side,  far  away, 
rising  and  falling,  and  mingling  with  one  another,  crept  little  serpents 
of  fire.  It  was  the  burning  of  last  year’s  g^ass.  And  behind  the 
serpents  of  fire,  darkness  again.  From  the  river  came  the  sound  of 
little  ice  floes  crashing  against  the  barge.  Darkness  only,  and  cold ! 

The  Tartar  looked  up  at  the  sky.  There  were  as  many  stars  there 
as  in  his  own  country,  just  the  same  blackness  above  him.  But 
something  was  lacking.  At  home,  in  Simbirsk  government  there  were 
no  such  stars  and  no  such  heaven. 

“  Misery,  misery!  ”  he  repeated. 

“You’ll  get  used  to  it,”  said  Wiseacre,  grinning.  “You’re  young 
and  foolish  now — your  mother’s  milk  has  not  yet  dried  on  your  lips, 
only  youth  and  folly  could  make  you  think  there’s  no  one  more 
miserable  than  you.  But  the  time’ll  come  when  you’ll  say,  ‘  God  grant 
every  one  such  a  life  as  this  !  ’  Look  at  me,  for  instance.  In  a  week’s 
time  the  water  will  have  fallen,  we’ll  set  the  small  boat  here,  you’ll  be  off 
to  Siberia  to  amuse  yourselves,  and  I’ll  remain  here  and  row  from  one 
side  to  another.  Twenty  years  now  I’ve  been  ferrying.  Day  and  night ! 
Salmon  and  pike  beneath  the  water  and  I  above  it !  And  God  be 
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thanked!  I  don’t  want  for  anything!  God  grant  every  one  such 
a  life !  ” 

The  Tartar  thrust  some  brushwood  in  the  fire,  lay  closer  to  it,  and 
said : 

“  My  father  is  ill.  When  he  dies  my  mother  and  my  wife  are 
coming.  They  promised  me.” 

“What  do  you  want  with  a  mother  and  wife?”  asked  Wiseacre, 

“  put  that  out  of  your  head,  it’s  all  nonsense,  brother  !  It’s  the  devil’s 
doing  to  make  you  think  such  thoughts.  Don’t  listen  to  him,  accursed ! 

If  he  begins  about  women,  answer  him  back,  ‘  Don’t  want  them.’  If 
he  comes  about  freedom,  answer  him  back,  ‘  Don’t  want  it.’  You  don’t 
want  anything.  Neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  wife,  nor  freedom,  nor 
house,  nor  home.  You  don’t  want  anything,  d — n  them  !  ” 

Wiseacre  took  a  drink  from  his  fiask  and  continued  : 

“I,  brother,  am  no  simple  mujik,  but  a  sexton’s  son,  and  when  I 
lived  at  freedom  in  Kursk  went  in  a  frock-coat,  yet  now  I  have  brought 
myself  to  such  a  point  that  I  can  sleep  naked  on  the  earth  and  eat  grass. 
And  God  grant  every  one  such  a  life  !  I  don’t  want  anything,  and  I 
don’t  fear  any  one,  and  I  know  that  there  is  no  one  richer  and  freer  than 
I  in  the  world.  The  first  day  I  came  here  from  Eussia  I  persisted,  ‘I 
don’t  want  anything.’  The  devil  took  me  on  also  about  wife,  and  home  and 
freedom,  but  I  answered  him  back  ‘  I  don’t  want  anything.’  I  tired 
him  out,  and  now,  as  you  see,  I  live  well,  and  don’t  complain.  If  any¬ 
one  bates  an  inch  to  the  devil,  or  listens  to  him  even  once,  he’s  lost — 
there’s  no  salvation  for  him — ho  sinks  in  the  bog  to  the  crown  of  his 
head,  and  never  gets  out. 

“  Don’t  think  it’s  only  our  brother,  the  stupid  mujik,  that  gets  lost. 
The  well-born  and  educated  are  lost  also.  Fifteen  years  ago  they  sent 
a  gentleman  here  from  Eussia.  He  wouldn’t  share  something  with  his 
brothers,  and  did  something  dishonest  with  a  will.  Belonged,  they 
said,  to  a  prince’s  or  a  baron’s  family — may  be,  he  was  an  official,  who 
can  tell  ?  Well,  anyway  he  came,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  buy 
himself  a  house  and  land  in  Mukhortinsk.  ‘I  want,’ he  says,  ‘to  live 
by  my  work,  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  because,’  he  says,  ‘  I  am  no 
longer  a  gentleman,  but  a  convict.’  ‘  Well,’  I  said,  ‘  may  God  help  him, 
he  can  do  nothing  better.’  He  was  a  young  man,  fussy,  and  fond  of 
talking :  mowed  his  own  grass,  caught  fish,  and  rode  on  horseback 
sixty  versts  a  day.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  misfortune.  From  the 
first  year  he  used  to  ride  to  Guirino,  to  the  post  office.  He  would  stand 
with  me  in  the  boat  and  sigh  :  ‘  Akh,  Semion,  how  long  they  are  sending 
me  money  from  home.’  ‘  You  don’t  want  it,  Vassili  Sergeyitch,’  I 
answered,  ‘  what  good  is  money  to  you  ?  Give  up  the  old  ways,  forget 
them  as  if  they  never  were,  as  if  you  had  dreamt  them,  and  begin  to 
live  anew.  Don’t  pay  any  attention,’  I  said,  ‘  to  the  devil,  he’ll  bring 
you  nothing  but  ill.  Now,  you  want  only  money,  but  in  a  little  time 
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you’ll  want  something  more.  If  you  want  to  he  happy,  don’t  wisli  for 
anything  at  all.  Yes  .  .  .  Already,’  I  used  to  say  to  him,  ‘  Fortune  has 
done  you  and  me  a  bad  turn — there’s  no  good  begging  charity  from 
her,  and  bowing  down  to  her — you  must  despise  and  laugh  at  her. 
Then  she’ll  begin  to  laugh  herself.’  So  I  used  to  talk  to  him. 

“  Well,  two  years  after  he  came,  he  rides  down  to  the  ferry  in  good 
spirits.  He  was  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing.  ‘  I  am  going,’ he  says, 

‘  to  Guirino  to  meet  my  wife.  She  has  taken  pity  on  me,  and  is  coming. 
She  is  a  good  wife.’  He  was  out  of  breath  from  joy. 

“  The  next  day  he  came  back  with  his  wife.  She  was  a  young  woman, 
a  good-looking  one,  in  a  hat,  with  a  little  girl  in  her  arms.  And  my 
Vassili  Sergeyitch  bustles  about  her,  feasts  his  eyes  on  her,  and  praises 
her  up  to  the  skies,  ‘  Yes,  brother  Semion,  even  in  Siberia,  people  live.’ 
‘AVell,’  I  thought,  ‘he  won’t  always  think  so.’  From  that  time  out, 
every  week,  he  rode  to  Guirino  to  a.sk  whether  money  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  Russia.  Money  he  wanted  without  end.  ‘  For  my  sake,’ 
he  used  to  say,  ‘  she  is  burying  her  youth  and  beauty  in  Siberia,  and 
sharing  my  miserable  life.  For  this  reason  I  must  procure  her  every 
enjoyment.’  And  to  make  things  gayer  for  her,  he  makes  actiuaintauce 
with  officials  and  all  kinds  of  people.  All  this  company,  of  course,  had 
to  be  fed  and  kept  in  drink,  a  piano  must  bo  got,  and  a  shaggy  dog  for 
the  sofa — in  one  word,  extravagance,  luxury  !  .  .  .  She  didn’t  live  with 
him  long.  How  could  she  ?  Mud,  water,  cold,  neither  vegetable  nor 
fruit,  bears  and  drunkards  around  her,  and  she  a  woman  from  Peters¬ 
burg,  petted  and  spoiled.  ...  Of  course,  she  got  sick  of  it.  .  .  .  Yes, 
and  a  husband,  too,  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  convict.  .  .  .  AVell,  after 
three  years,  I  remember,  on  Assumption  Eve,  I  heard  shouting  from 
the  opposite  bank.  AVhen  I  rowed  across  I  saw  the  lady  all  wrapped 
up,  and  with  her  a  young  man,  one  of  the  officials.  A  troika !  I 
rowed  them  across,  they  got  into  the  troika  and  drove  off.  Towards 
morning,  my  Vassili  Sergeyitch  drives  up  in  hot  haste.  ‘  Did  my  wife  go 
by,’  he  asked,  ‘  with  a  man  in  spectacles  ?  ’  ‘Yes,’  I  said,  ‘  seek  the  wind 
in  the  field.’  He  drove  after  them,  and  chased  them  for  five  days. 
AVhen  I  ferried  him  back,  he  threw  himself  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
beat  his  head  against  the  planks  and  howled.  I  laughed  and  reminded 
him,  ‘  Even  in  Siberia  people  live !  ’  But  it  only  made  him  worse. 

“  After  this  he  tried  to  regain  his  freedom.  His  wife  had  gone  back 
to  Russia,  and  he  thought  only  of  seeing  her,  and  getting  her  to  return 
to  him.  Every  day  he  galloped  off  to  one  place  or  another,  one  day  to 
the  post  office,  the  next  to  town  to  see  the  authorities.  He  sent  in 
petitions  asking  for  pardon  and  permission  to  return  to  Russia — on 
telegrams  alone,  he  used  to  say,  he  spent  two  hundred  roubles.  He 
sold  his  land  and  mortgaged  his  house  to  a  Jew.  He  got  grey-haired 
and  bent,  and  his  face  turned  yellow  like  a  consumptive’s.  He  could 
not  speak  without  tears  coming  into  his  eyes.  Eight  years  he  wasted 


sending  in  petitions.  Then  he  grew  lively  again ;  he  had  got  a  new 
consolation.  The  daughter,  you  see,  was  growing  up.  He  doted  on 
her.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  she  wasn’t  bad-looking ;  pretty,  black- 
browed,  and  high-spirited.  Every  Sunday  he  rode  with  her  to  the 
church  at  Guirino.  They  would  stand  side  by  side  in  the  boat,  she 
laughing,  and  he  never  lifting  his  eyes  from  her.  ‘  Yes,’  he  said, 

‘  Scmioii,  even  in  Siberia  people  live,  and  are  happy.  See,  what  a  daughter 
I’ve  got !  you  might  go  a  thousand  versts,  and  never  see  another  like 
her.’  The  daughter,  as  I  said,  was  really  good-looking.  ‘  But  wait  a 
little,’  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  ‘  the  girl  is  young,  the  blood  flows  in 
her  veins,  she  wants  to  live  ;  and  what  is  life  here  ?  ’  Anyway,  brother, 
she  began  to  grieve.  Pined  and  declined,  dwindled  away,  got  ill,  and 
now  can’t  stand  on  her  legs.  Consumption !  There’s  your  Siberian 
happiness !  That’s  the  way  people  live  in  Siberia !  .  .  .  He  spends  his 
time  driving  about  to  doctors  and  bringing  them  home.  Once  let  him 
hear  there’s  a  doctor  or  a  magic  curer  within  two  or  three  hundred 
versts,  and  after  him  he  must  go.  .  .  .  It’s  terrible  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  money  he  spends,  he  might  as  well  drink  it,  .  .  .  She’ll  die 
all  the  same,  nothing’ll  save  her,  and  then  he’ll  be  lost  altogether. 
Whether  he  hangs  himself  from  grief  or  runs  off  to  Russia  it’s  all  the 
same.  If  he  runs  away  they’ll  catch  him,  then  we’ll  have  a  trial  and 
penal  servitude,  and  the  rest  of  it.  .  .  .  ” 

“It  was  very  well  for  him,”  said  the  Tartar  shuddering  with  the 
cold. 

“  WTiat  was  well  ?  ” 

“  Wife  and  daughter.  .  .  .  Whatever  he  suffers,  whatever  punish¬ 
ment  he’ll  have,  at  any  rate  he  saw  them.  .  .  .  You  say  you  don’t 
want  anything.  But  to  have  nothing  is  bad.  His  wife  lived  with  him 
three  years,  God  granted  him  that.  To  have  nothing  is  bad,  but  three 
years  is  good.  You  don’t  understand.” 

Trembling  with  cold,  finding  with  painful  difficulty  the  proper 
Russian  words,  the  Tartar  began  to  beg  that  God  might  save  him  from 
dying  in  a  strange  land,  and  being  buried  in  the  cold  earth.  If  his 
wife  were  to  come  to  him,  even  for  one  day,  even  for  one  hour,  for 
such  happiness  he  would  consent  to  undergo  the  most  frightful  tortures, 
and  thank  God  for  them.  Better  one  day’s  happiness  than  nothing  ! 

And  he  again  told  the  story  of  how  he  had  left  at  home  a  handsome 
and  clever  wife.  Then,  putting  both  his  hands  to  his  head,  he  began 
to  cry,  and  to  assure  Semion  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing,  and  was 
suffering  in  vain.  His  two  brothers  and  his  uncle  had  stolen  a  pea¬ 
sant’s  horses,  and  beaten  the  old  man  half  to  death.  But  society  had 
treated  him  unfairly,  and  sent  the  three  brothers  to  Siberia,  while  the 
uncle,  a  rich  man,  remained  at  home. 

“  You’ll  get  used  to  it !  ”  said  Semion. 

The  Tartar  said  nothing,  and  only  turned  his  wet  eyes  on  the  fire ; 
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his  face  expressed  doubt  and  alarm,  as  if  he  did  not  yet  understand 
why  he  lay  there  in  darkness  and  in  cold  among  strangers,  and  not  at 
Simbirsk.  Wiseacre  lay  beside  the  tire,  laughed  silently  at  something, 
and  hummed  a  tune. 

“  What  happiness  can  she  have  with  her  father  ?  ”  ho  began  after  a 
few  minutes’  silence.  “He  loves  her,  and  finds  her  a  consolation, 
that’s  true.  But  you  can’t  put  your  finger  in  his  eyes,  he’s  a  cross  old 
man,  a  stern  old  man.  And  with  young  girls  you  don’t  want  stern¬ 
ness.  What  they  want  is  caresses,  and  ha !  ha !  lia !  and  lio !  ho  !  ho  ! 
— perfume  and  pomade.  Yes  .  .  .  Akh,  business,  business !  ”  He 
sighed,  lifting  himself  clumsily.  “  Vodka  all  gone — moans  it’s  time  to 
go  to  bed.  Well,  I’m  off,  brother.” 

The  Tartar  added  some  more  brushwood  to  the  fire,  lay  down  again, 
and  began  to  think  of  his  native  village  and  of  his  wife  ;  if  his  wife 
would  only  come  for  a  week,  for  a  day,  let  her  go  back  if  she  liked! 
Better  a  few  days,  even  a  day,  than  nothing !  But  if  his  wife  kept 
her  promise  and  came,  what  would  he  feed  her  with  ?  Where  would 
she  live  ? 

“How  can  you  live  without  anything  to  eat?  ”  he  asked  aloud. 

For  working  day  and  night  at  an  oar  they  paid  him  only  ten  copecks 
a  day.  True,  passengers  sometimes  gave  money  for  tea  and  vodka, 
but  the  others  shared  this  among  themselves,  gave  nothing  to  the 
Tartar,  and  only  laughed  at  him.  From  poverty  he  was  hungry,  cold, 
and  frightened.  His  whole  body  ached  and  trembled.  If  he  went 
into  the  hut  there  would  be  nothing  for  him  to  cover  himself  with. 
Here,  too,  he  had  nothing  to  cover  himself  with,  but  he  could  at  least 
keep  up  the  fire. 

In  a  week  the  waters  would  have  fallen,  and  the  ferrymen,  with 
the  exception  of  Semion,  would  no  longer  be  wanted.  The  Tartar 
must  begin  his  tramp  from  village  to  village  asking  for  bread  and 
work.  His  wife  was  only  seventeen  years  old ;  she  was  pretty,  modest, 
and  spoiled.  How  could  she  tramp  with  uncovered  face  through  the 
villages  and  ask  for  bread  ?  It  was  too  horrible  to  think  of. 

When  next  the  Tartar  looked  up  it  was  dawn ;  the  barge,  the 
willows,  and  the  ripples  stood  out  plainly.  You  might  turn  round  and 
see  the  clayey  slope,  with  its  brown  thatched  hut  at  the  bottom,  and 
above  it  the  huts  of  the  village.  In  the  village  already  crowed  cocks. 

The  clayey  slope,  the  barge,  the  river,  the  strange,  wicked  people, 
i  hunger,  cold,  sickness— in  reality  there  was  none  of  this  at  all.  It  was 

only  a  dream,  thought  the  Tartar.  He  felt  that  he  was  sleeping,  and 
I  heard  himself  snore.  Of  course,  he  was  at  home  in  Simbirsk,  he  had 
only  to  caU  his  wife  by  name  and  she  would  call  back  ;  in  the  next  room 
lay  his  old  mother  .  .  .  What  terrible  things  are  dreams !  .  .  .  Where 
do  they  come  from  ?  .  .  .  The  Tartar  smiled  and  opened  his  eyes. 
I  What  river  was  this  ?  The  Volga  ? 
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It  began  to  snow. 

“  Ahoy  !  ”  came  a  voice  from  the  other  side,  “  boatman  !  ” 

The  Tartar  shook  himself,  and  went  to  awaken  his  companions. 
Dragging  on  their  sheepskin  coats  on  the  way,  swearing  in  voices 
hoarse  from  sleep,  the  ferrymen  appeared  on  the  bank.  After  sleep, 
the  river,  with  its  piercing  breeze,  evidently  seemed  to  them  a  night¬ 
mare.  They  tumbled  lazily  into  the  boat.  The  Tartar  and  three  ferry¬ 
men  took  up  the  long,  wide-bladed  oars  which  looked  in  the  darkness 
like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  Semion  threw  himself  on  his  stomach  across 
the  helm.  On  the  opposite  bank  the  shouting  continued,  and  twice 
revolver  shots  were  heard.  The  stranger  evidently  thought  that  the 
ferrymen  were  asleep  or  had  gone  into  the  village  to  the  kabak. 

“You’ll  get  across  in  time,”  said  Wiseacre  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  convinced  that  in  this  world  there  is  no  need  for  hurry.  “  It’s  all  the 
same  in  the  end,  you’ll  gain  nothing  by  making  a  noise.” 

The  heavy,  awkward  barge  parted  from  the  bank,  cleaving  a  path 
through  the  willows ;  only  the  slow  movement  of  the  willows  back¬ 
ward  showed  that  it  was  moving  at  all.  The  ferrymen  slowly  raised 
their  oars  in  time.  Wiseacre  lay  across  the  helm  on  his  stomach,  and 
describing  a  bow  in  the  air,  swung  slowly  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
In  the  dim  light  it  seemed  as  if  the  men  were  sitting  on  some  long- 
clawed  antediluvian  animal,  floating  with  it  into  the  cold  desolate  land 
that  is  sometimes  seen  in  nightmares. 

The  willows  soon  were  passed  and  the  open  water  reached.  On  the 
other  bank  the  creak  and  measured  dipping  of  the  oars  was  already 
audible,  and  cries  of  “  quicker,  quicker  !  ”  came  back  across  the  water. 
Ten  minutes  more  and  the  barge  struck  heavily  against  the  landing- 
stage. 

“  It  keeps  on  falling,  it  keeps  on  falling,”  grumbled  Semion,  rubbing 
the  snow  from  his  face.  “  Where  it  all  comes  from  God  only  knows  !  ” 

On  the  bank  stood  a  fragile  old  man  of  low  stature  in  a  short  foxskin 
coat  and  white  lambskin  cap.  He  stood  immovable  at  some  distance 
from  his  horses  ;  his  face  had  a  gloomy  concentrated  expression,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  remember  something,  and  were  angry  with  his  disobedient 
memory.  When  Semion  approached  him,  and,  smiling,  took  off  his  cap, 
be  began : 

“I  am  going  in  great  haste  to  Anastasevka.  My  daughter  is  worse. 
In  Anastasevka,  I  am  told,  a  new  doctor  has  been  appointed.’’ 

The  ferrymen  dragged  the  cart  on  to  the  barge,  and  started  back. 
The  man,  whom  Semion  called  Vassili  Sergeyitch,  stood  all  the  time 
immovable,  tightly  compressing  his  thick  fingers,  and  when  the  driver 
asked  for  permission  to  smoke  in  his  presence,  he  answered  nothing,  as 
if  he  had  not  heard.  Semion,  lying  on  his  stomach  across  the  helm, 
looked  at  him  maliciously,  and  said : 

“  Even  in  Siberia  people  live !  Even  in  Siberia  !  ” 
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Wiseacre’s  face  bore  an  expression  of  triumph,  as  if  he  had  demon¬ 
strated  something,  and  rejoiced  that  things  had  turned  out  as  he  had 
predicted.  The  miserable,  helpless  expression  of  the  man  in  the  fox- 
skin  coat  evidently  only  increased  his  delight. 

“It’s  muddy  travelling  at  this  time,  Vassili  Sergeyitch,”  he  said, 
as  they  harnessed  the  horses  on  the  river  bank.  You  might  have 
waited  another  week  or  two  till  it  got  drier.  Indeed,  you  might  just 
as  well  not  have  started  at  all  ...  .  If  there  was  any  sense  in  going  it 
would  be  another  matter,  but  you  yourself  know  that  you  might  go  on 
for  ever  and  nothing  would  come  of  it.  .  .  .  Well?  ” 

Vassili  Sergeyitch  silently  handed  the  men  some  money,  climbed  into 
the  cart,  and  drove  off. 

“  After  that  doctor  again,”  said  Semion,  shuddering  from  the  cold. 
“Yes,  look  for  a  real  doctor — chase  the  wind  in  the  field,  seize  the 
devil  by  the  tail,  damn  him.  Akh,  what  characters  these  people  are  ! 
Lord  forgive  me,  a  sinner  !  ” 

The  Tartar  walked  up  to  Semion,  looking  at  him  with  hatred  and 
repulsion  ;  and  trembling,  and  mixing  Tartar  words  with  his  broken 
Eussian,  said  : 

“  He  is  a  good  man,  a  good  man,  and  you  are  bad.  You  are  bad. 
He  is  a  good  soul,  a  great  one,  but  you  are  a  beast.  .  .  .  He  is  living, 
but  you  are  dead.  .  .  .  God  made  men  that  they  might  have  joys  and 
sorrows,  but  you  ask  for  nothing.  .  .  You  are  a  stone, — earth !  A 
stone  wants  nothing,  and  you  want  nothing.  .  .  You  are  a  stone,  and 
God  has  no  love  for  you.  Him  He  loves !  ’’ 

All  laughed ;  the  Tartar  alone  frowned  disgustedly,  shook  his  hand, 
and  pulling  his  rags  more  closely  round  him,  walked  back  to  the  fire. 
Semion  and  the  ferrymen  returned  to  the  hut. 

“  Cold !  ”  said  one  ferryman  in  a  hoarse  voice,  stretching  himseK  on 
the  straw  with  which  the  floor  was  covered. 

“  Yes,  it’s  not  warm,”  said  another.  “A  galley-slave’s  life!  ” 

All  lay  down.  The  door  opened  before  the  wind,  and  snowflakes 
whirled  through  the  hut.  But  no  one  rose  to  shut  it ;  all  were  too  cold 
and  lazy. 

“  I,  for  one,  am  all  right,”  said  Semion,  “  God  grant  every  one  such 
a  life.” 

“  You,  it  is  known,  were  born  a  galley-slave — even  the  devil  wouldn’t 
take  you.” 

From  the  yard  came  strange  sounds  like  the  whining  of  a  dog. 

“  What’s  that  ?  Who’s  there  ?  ” 

“It’s  the  Tartar  crying.” 

“  Well.  .  .  what  a  character  !  ” 

“He’ll  get  used  to  it,”  said  Semion,  and  went  off  to  sleep. 

Soon  all  the  others  followed  his  example.  But  the  door  remained 
unshut. 

{Translated  ly  E.  E.  G.  Long).  Anton  Tchekhoff. 
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X. — Thought  in  the  Modern  State. 

These  speculations  upon  the  possibilities  and  means  of  raising  the 
average  human  result  have  brought  us  at  last  to  the  problem  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  original  intellectual  activity  in  the  state,  as  a 
culminating  necessity.  That  average  child  who  threads  our  specula¬ 
tions  has  been  bred  and  fed,  we  now  suppose,  educated  in  school  and 
college,  put  under  stimulating  political  and  social  conditions  and 
brought  within  reach  and  under  the  influence  of  the  available  literature 
of  the  time,  and  he  is  now  emerging  into  adult  responsibility.  His 
individual  thought  and  purpose  has  to  swim  in  and  become  part  of 
the  general  thought  and  purpose  of  the  community.  If  that  general 
flow  of  thought  is  meagre,  his  individual  life  will  partake  of  its  limita¬ 
tions.  As  the  general  thought  rises  out  of  its  pools  and  narrow 
channels  towards  a  wide  flood,  so  each  individual  becomes  more  capable 
of  free  movements  and  spacious  co-operations  towards  the  general  end. 
We  have  bred  our  citizen  and  trained  him  only  to  waste  all  his  energy 
at  last,  he  is  no  better  than  the  water  in  an  isolated  dry-season  pool  in 
the  bed  of  a  tropical  river,  unless  he  can  mingle  in  the  end  with  the 
general  sea  of  thought  and  action. 

Thought  is  the  life,  the  spontaneous  flexibility  of  a  community.  A 
community  that  thinks  freely  and  fully  throughout  its  population  is 
capable  of  a  thousand  things  that  are  impossible  in  an  unthinking 
mass  of  people.  The  latter,  collectively  considered,  is  a  large  rigid  thing, 
a  lifeless  thing,  that  will  break  rather  than  bend,  that  will  die  rather 
than  develop.  Its  inevitable  end  is  dust  and  extinction.  Look 
at  the  thing  from  the  baser  level  of  political  conceptions,  and  still 
that  floating  tide  of  thought  is  a  necessity.  With  thought  and  gathered 
knowledge  things  that  mean  tumult,  blood-shed,  undying  hatreds, 
schisms  and  final  disaster  to  uncivilised  races,  are  accomplished  in 
peace;  constitutional  changes,  economic  reorganisations,  boundary 
modifications  and  a  hundred  grave  matters.  Thought  is  the  solvent 
that  will  make  a  road  for  men  through  Alpine  difficulties  that  seem 
now  unconquerable,  that  will  dissolve  those  gigantic  rocks  of  custom 
and  tradition  that  loom  so  forbiddingly  athwart  all  our  further  plans. 
For  three  thousand  years  and  more  the  Book  has  been  becoming  more 
and  more  the  evident  salvation  of  man.  If  our  present  civilisation 
collapse,  it  will  collapse  as  all  previous  civilisations  have  collapsed, 
not  from  want  of  will  but  from  the  want  of  organisation  for  its  will, 
for  the  want  of  that  knowledge,  that  conviction,  and  that  general 
understanding  that  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  continually  more 
complicated  problems  that  arose  about  it. 

One  writes  "  our  present  civilisation  ”  and  of  previous  civilisations, 
but  indeed  no  civilisations  have  yet  really  come  into  existence.  Tribes 
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have  aggregated  into  nations,  nations  have  aggregated  into  empires, 
and  then,  after  a  struggle,  has  come  a  great  confusion  of  thought,  a 
failure  to  clarify  a  common  purpose,  and  disintegration.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  birth  has  developed  a  more  abundant  body  of  thought,  a  more 
copious  literature  than  the  last,  each  has  profited  by  the  legacy  of  the 
previous  failure,  but  none  have  yet  developed  enough.  Mankind  has 
been,  struggling  to  win  this  step  of  a  permanent  civilised  state,  and 
has  never  yet  attained  any  sort  of  permanency — unless  perhaps  in 
China.  And  that  sole  imperfect  permanency  was  based  primarily 
upon  a  literature.  A  literature  is  the  triumphant  instrument  of  the 
invincible  culture  of  the  Jews.  Through  the  whole  volume  of  history 
the  thoughtful  reader  cannot  but  exclaim,  again  and  again,  “  But  if 
they  had  only  understood  one  another  all  this  bloodshed,  all  this  crash, 
disaster,  and  waste  of  generations  could  have  been  avoided !  ”  Our 
time  has  come,  and  we  of  the  European  races  are  making  our  struggle 
in  our  turn.  Slavery  still  fights  a  guerilla  war  in  factory  and  farm, 
cruelty  and  violence  peep  from  every  slum,  barbaric  habits,  rude  bar¬ 
baric  ways  of  thinking,  grossness  and  stupidity  are  still  all  about  us. 
And  yet  in  many  ways  we  seem  to  have  got  nearer  to  the  hope  of  per¬ 
manent  beginnings  than  any  of  those  previous  essays  in  civilisation. 
Collectively  we  know  a  great  deal  more,  and  more  of  us  are  in  touch 
with  the  general  body  of  knowledge  than  was  ever  the  case  at  any 
earlier  stage.  Assuredly  we  know  enough  to  hope  that  we  have  passed 
the  last  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  though  we  hope  we  deal  with  no  cer¬ 
tainties,  and  it  is  upon  the  broadening  and  increase  of  the  flow  of 
ideas  that  our  hope  depends. 

At  present  this  stream  of  thought  and  common  understanding  is  not 
nearly  so  wide  and  deep  as  it  might  conceivably  become,  as  it  must 
become  if  indeed  this  present  civilisation  is  to  be  more  than  another 
false  start.  Our  society^  has  ceased  to  be  homogeneous,  and  it  has 
become  a  heterogeneous  confusion  without  any  secure  common  grounds 
of  action,  under  the  stress  of  its  own  material  achievements.  For  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  literature  we  specialise  into  incoordinated  classes.  A 
number  of  new  social  types  are  developing,  ignorant  of  each  other, 
ignorant  almost  of  themselves,  full  of  mutual  suspicions  and  mutual 
misunderstandings,  narrow,  limited,  and  dangerously  incapable  of  intel¬ 
ligent .  collective  action  in  the  face  of  crises.  The  medical  man  sees 
nothing  beyond  his  profession,  he  misunderstands  the  artist,  the  divine, 
and  the  engineer.  The  engineer  hates  and  despises  the  politician,  the 
lawyer  misses  the  aims  of  the  medical  man,  the  artist  lives  angrily  in  a 
stuffy  little  corner  of  pure  technique,  the  classical  schoolmaster  under¬ 
stands  and  respects  nobody,  and  the  public  schoolboy  dwells  within 
the  limits  of  a  cheap  peerage,  sport,  and  his  esprit  de  corps;  none  of 
them  read  any  general  literature  at  all  except  perhaps  a  newspaper. 
Each  thinks  parochially  in  his  own  limits,  and,  except  for  his  speciality, 
IS  an  illiterate  man.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  our 
civilisation  that  these  isolations  should  be  overcome,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  should  become  aware  of  itself  collectively  and  should  think  as 
(1)  Anticipations,  Chapter  III.  Developing  Social  Elements. 
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a  whole.  And  the  only  thing  that  can  overcome  these  isolations  and 
put  the  mass  of  intelligent  men  upon  a  common  basis  of  understand¬ 
ing,  is  an  abundant  and  almost  universally  influential  contemporary 
literature. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  possibility  of  developing  the  innerva¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  the  distribution  of  books,  the  stimulation  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  reading,  and  all  the  peripheral  aspects  of  literature,  and  we 
come  now  to  the  difficult  and  intricate  problem  of  whether  we  can  do 
anything,  and  what  it  is  we  may  do,  to  stimulate  the  central  thought. 
Can  we  hope  to  improve  the  conditions  of  literary  production,  to  make 
our  literature  more  varied,  quintessential  and  abundant,  to  enforce  it 
with  honour  and  help,  to  attract  to  its  service  every  man  and  woman 
with  gifts  of  value,  and  to  make  the  most  of  these  gifts  ? 

Quite  a  number  of  people  will  assert  that  those  things  that  constitute 
literature  come  and  go  beyond  the  control  and  will  of  man,  they  will 
speak  of  Shakespeare  as  being  a  sort  of  mystical  consequence,  of  Roger 
Bacon  or  Newton  as  men  independent  of  circumstances,  inevitably 
great.  And  if  they  are  by  way  of  being  comic  writers — the  word 
“  humorist,”  as  Schopenhauer  long  since  pointed  out,  is  a  stolen  lion’s 
skin  for  these  gentry — they  will  become  extremely  facetious  about  the 
proposed  school  for  Bacons  and  Shakespeares.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  convince  the  reader  that  none  of  the  great  figures  of  the  past 
appeared  without  certain  conditions  being  added  to  their  inherent 
powers.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  intelligent  atmosphere,  however  limited  in  extent — there 
was  no  Plato  in  the  heroic  age,  and  no  Newton  during  the  Heptarchy 
— and  in  the  second,  the  medium,  language  or  what  not,  had  to  be 
ready  for  their  use.  In  the  third  place  they  needed  personally  a 
certain  minimum  of  training  and  preparation,  and  in  the  fourth  they 
had  to  feel  that  for  some  reason — not  necessarily  a  worldly  one — the 
thing  was  “  worth  while.”  Given  a  “  developer  ”  of  these  ingredients, 
and  they  appeared.  But  without  this  developer  they  would  not  have 
appeared,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  first,  that  a  great 
number  of  men  of  a  quality  as  rare  as  were  those  who  constitute  the 
unparalleled  roll  of  English  intellectual  greatness,  lived  and  died 
undeveloped  before  ever  the  developer  was  compounded  at  all,  and  that 
even  in  the  last  few  hundred  years  the  necessary  combination  has 
fallen  upon  so  small  an  area  of  our  racial  life  as  to  have  missed  far 
more  than  it  has  hit.  The  second  of  these  papers  is,  indeed,  an 
-attempt  to  present  quite  convincingly  what  the  comic  man  will  prob¬ 
ably  regard  as  his  effectual  objection,  that  inherent  tendency  cannot  be 
produced  at  will.  But  that  the  developer  may  conceivably  be  made  in 
much  greater  quantities  and  spread  much  wider  than  it  is  at  present  is 
an  altogether  different  thing.  There  are,  one  submits,  enormous 
reserves  of  intellectual  force  unworked  and  scarcely  touched,  even 
to-day. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  means  and  possibilities  of  a  net  of 
education  that  should  sweep  through  the  whole  social  body,  and  of  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  more  alert  and  active  than  our  present  one. 
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We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  born 
with  exceptional  literary  powers  may  be  picked  out  and  induced 
to  exercise  those  powers  to  the  utmost.  Let  us  admit  at  once  that  this 
is  a  research  of  extraordinary  subtlety  and  complexity,  that  there  are 
ten  thousand  ways  of  going  wrong,  and  perhaps  mischievously  wrong. 
That,  one  may  submit,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandonment  and 
despair.  To  take  an  analogous  case,  it  may  be  a  complex  and  laborious 
thing  to  escape  out  of  a  bear-pit  into  which  one  has  fallen,  but  few 
people  will  consider  that  a  reason  for  inaction.  Even  if  they  had 
small  hope  of  doing  anything  effectual  they  might  find  speculation  and 
experiments  in  escape,  a  congenial  way  of  passing  the  time.  It  is  the 
sort  of  project  one  should  only  abandon  at  the  final  and  conclusive 
proof  of  its  impossibility.  Exactly  the  same  principle  applies  to 
human  destinies  and  the  saving  of  other  lives  than  our  own.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  enterprise  is  not  at  all  a  hopeless  one  if  it  is  under¬ 
taken  honestly,  warily,  and  boldly.  Let  us  consider  the  lines  upon 
which  men  must  go  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  growth  of 
original  thought  in  the  state,  original  thought,  of  which  what  scientific 
men  call  Research  is  only  one  phase. 

Before  we  can  consider  how  we  may  endow  him  and  equip  him  and 
help  him,  we  have  to  consider  how  we  may  find  the  original  thinker, 
and  we  have,  if  we  can,  to  define  him  and  to  discover  whatever  we  can 
of  his  methods  and  habits,  his  natural  history  as  it  were.  We  are 
attempting  generalisation  about  a  class  of  remarkably  peculiar  and  diffi¬ 
cult  persons.  They  are  persons  either  of  great  intellectual  power  or  simply 
of  great  imaginative  power,  whose  bias  and  quality  it  is  to  apply  these 
exceptional  powers  not  directly  and  simply  to  their  personal  advance¬ 
ment  and  enrichment,  but  primarily  through  philosophical,  scientific, 
or  artistic  channels,  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  or  of  wisdom  or  of 
both.  And  here  is  the  peculiar  point  in  this  problem,  they  are  men 
who  put  or  who  wish  to  put  the  best  of  themselves  and  most  of  them¬ 
selves  into  occupations  and  interests  that  do  not  lead  to  practical  re¬ 
sults,  that  often  for  the  individual  in  open  competition  and  the  market 
fail  more  or  less  completely  to  “  pay.”  Their  activities  of  course,  pay 
tremendously  at  last  for  the  race,  but  that  is  not  their  personal  point  of 
application.  They  take  their  lives  and  their  splendid  powers,  they 
waste  themselves  in  remote  and  inaccessible  regions  and  bring  back 
precious  things  that  immediately  any  sharp  commercial-minded  man 
will  turn  into  current  coin  for  himself  and  the  use  of  the  world. 

There  are  certain  things  follow  naturally  from  this  remote  concen¬ 
tration,  and  we  must  persistently  keep  them  in  mind.  These  men  of  excep¬ 
tional  mental  quality,  if  they  are  really  to  do  what  they  are  specially 
fitted  to  do,  with  all  their  power,  will  be  unable  to  give  their  personal 
affairs,  their  personal  advancement,  sustained  attention.  In  a  demo¬ 
cratic  community  whose  principle  is  “hustle,”  in  a  leisurely  monarchy 
where  only  opulence,  a  powerful  top-note,  and  conspicuous  social  gifts 
succeed,  they  will  have  either  to  neglect  or  taint  their  special  talent  in 
order  to  survive.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man’s  special 
qualities  and  inclinations  are  towards,  let  us  say,  illuminating  inquiries 
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into  the  constitution  of  matter,  or  profound  and  beautiful  or  simply  beau¬ 
tiful  renderings  of  his  individual  vision  of  life,  that  he  is  indifferent  to 
or  independent  of  honour,  of  all  the  freedoms  to  do  and  to  rest  from 
doing  that  come  -with  wealth,  or  of  the  many  lures  and  pleasures  of  life. 
Posthumous  Fame,  which  means  that  the  Sir  Edward  Clarkes  of  the 
next  generation  will  use  the  names  of  the  dead  in  the  pointless  unhelp¬ 
ful  abuse  of  the  striving  living,  is  losing  its  attractiveness  in  an  age 
which  has  discovered  excellent  reasons  for  doubting  whether  after  all 
cere  jierennius  was  not  rather  too  strong  a  figure.  However  powerful 
the  impulse  to  think,  to  state  and  create,  there  comes  a  point — often  a 
point  a  long  way  from  starvation — at  which  a  genius  will  stop  work¬ 
ing.  Your  man  of  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic  genius  will  not  work 
below  his  conception  of  the  endurable  minimum,  the  minimum  of  hope 
and  honour  and  attention  as  well  as  of  material  things,  any  more  than 
a  coal-heaver  will — and  we  live  in  a  period  when  the  Standard  of  Life 
tends  to  rise.  To  secure  these  things  which  most  men  make  the  entire 
objective  of  their  lives  is,  or  should  be,  an  irrelevancy  to  the  man  of 
exceptional  gifts.  This  means  an  enormous  handicap  for  him.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  endow  him  and  make  life  easy  for  him  so  long  as  he  does 
his  proper  work,  he  will  have  either  to  pervert  his  powers  more  or  less 
completely  to  these  irrelevant  ends,  or  if  his  powers  do  not  admit  of 
such  perversion,  he  will  have  no  use  for  them  whatever.  He  will  take 
some  subox'dinate  place  in  the  world  as  a  rather  less  than  average  man 
and,  it  may  be,  find  the  leisure  to  give  just  an  amateurish  ineffectual 
expression  of  the  thing  he  might  have  been. 

Now  this  is  the  case  with  a  great  deal  of  scientific  and  artistic  work, 
and  with  nearly  all  litei’ature  at  the  present  time,  throughout  the 
English-speaking  community.  There  are  a  few  sciences  slightly 
endowed,  there  are  a  few  arts  2iatronised  with  some  intelligence  and 
generosity,  and  for  the  rest  there  is  nothing  for  it,  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  do  these  most  necessary  and  vital  things,  but  to  hammer  some 
at  least  of  his  precious  gold  into  the  semblance  of  a  brass  trumpet  and 
to  devote  a  cei’tain  proportion  of  his  time  and  enei’gy  to  blowing 
that  ti’umpet  and  with  that  air  of  conscious  modesty  the  public  is 
pleased  to  consider  genuine,  proclaiming  the  value  of  his  wares.  Some 
men  seem  able  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  without  any  deterioration  in 
quality  and  some  with  only  a  jiartial  deterioi-ation,  but  the  way  of  self- 
advertisement  is  on  a  slippei’y  slope,  and  it  has  bi-ought  many  a  man 
of  indisputable  gifts  to  absolute  vulgarity  and  ineffectiveness  of 
thought  and  work.  At  the  best  it  is  a  shameful  business,  this  noise 
and  display,  for  all  that  Scott  and  Dickens  were  jxast  masteirs  in  the 
art.  And  some  men  cannot  do  it  at  all.  Aloreover,  what  the  good 
man  may  do  with  an  effoi’t,  the  energetic  quack,  whose  only  gift  is 
simulation,  can  do  infinitely  better.  It  is  only  in  the  unprofitable 
branches  of  intellectual  work  that  the  best  now  holds  the  best  positions 
unchallenged.  In  the  really  pojxular  branches  of  artistic  woi’k  every 
honourable  success  di’aws  a  parasitic  swarm  of  imitators  like  fish  round 
bread  in  a  pool.  In  the  world  of  thought,  far  more  than  in  the  world 
of  politics,  the  polling  method,  the  democratic  method  has  broken 
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down,  the  method  that  will  only  permit  an  author  to  write — unless  his 
subject  is  one  that  allows  him  to  hold  a  Professorial  Chair — on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  can  get  a  publisher  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  a  certain 
minimum  number  of  copies  of  each  of  his  works,  a  method  that  will  give 
him  no  rest,  once  he  is  in  the  full  swing  of  “  production,”  until  the  end, 
no  freedom  to  change  his  style  or  matter,  lest  he  shall  lose  that  paying 
following  by  the  transition  or  the  pause. 

Now  before  we  can  discuss  how  else  we  can  deal  with  those  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  current  thought  of  the  community,  we  must  consider  how 
we  are  to  distinguish  what  is  worth  sustaining  from  what  is  not.  This 
is  the  public  aspect  of  Criticism.  It  is  the  mineralogy  of  literature 
and  art.  At  present  Criticism,  as  a  public  function,  is  discharged  by 
private  persons,  usually  anonymous  and  frequently  mysterious, 
and  it  is  discharged  with  an  astonishing  ineffectiveness.  Nowhere  in 
the  whole  English-speaking  world  is  there  anything  one  can  compare 
to  a  voice  and  a  judgment — much  less  any  discussion  between  reput¬ 
able  voices.  There  are  periodicals  professing  criticism,  but  most  of 
them  have  the  effect  of  an  omnibus  in  which  disconnected  heterogeneous 
people  arc  continually  coming  and  going,  while  the  conductor  asks 
first  one  of  his  fluctuating  load  and  then  another  haphazard  for  an 
opinion  on  this  or  that.  The  branch  of  literature  that  has  first  to  be 
put  on  a  sound  footing  is  critical  literature.  The  organisation  into 
efficiency  of  the  criticism  of  contemporary  work  one  is  forced  to  believe 
an  almost  necessary  preliminary  to  the  hopeful  treatment  of  the  rest 
of  the  current  of  thought. 

There  is,  of  couise,  also  the  suggestion  that  an  English  Academy  of 
Letters  might  be  of  great  service  in  discounting  vulgar  “  successes  ”  and 
directing  respect  and  attention  to  literary  achievements.  One  may 
doubt  whether  such  an  Academy  as  a  Royal  Charter  would  give  the 
world  would  be  of  any  service  at  all  in  this  connection.  But  Mr. 
Herbert  Trench  has  suggested  recently  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
organise  a  large  Guild  of  literary  men  and  women,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  all  capable  writers,  and  from  which  a  sort  of  Academy  could  be 
elected,  either  by  a  general  poll  or,  I  would  suggest,  by  a  Jury  of 
Election  or  successive  Juries  confirming  one  another.  The  New 
Republican  would  like  to  see  such  a  Guild  not  purely  English,  but 
Anglo-American,  or  in  duplicate  for  the  two  countries.  With  a  very 
carefully  chosen  nucleus  and  some  little  elaboration  in  the  admission  of 
new  members — whose  works  might  be  submitted  to  the  report  of  a 
critical  jury — such  a  Guild  might  be  made  fairly  representative  of 
literary  capacity.  Election,  one  may  suggest,  should  be  involuntary. 
There  would  be  a  number  of  literary  men,  one  fears — great  men  some 
of  them — who  would  absolutely  refuse  to  work  with  any  such  body,  and 
from  the  first  the  Guild  would  have  to  determine  to  make  such  men 
unwilling  members,  members  to  whom  all  the  honours  and  privileges 
of  the  Guild  would  be  open  whenever  they  chose  to  abandon  their  atti¬ 
tude  of  sconi  or  distrust.  Such  a  Guild  would  furnish  a  useful  con¬ 
stituency,  a  useful  jury-list.  It  could  be  used  to  recommend  writers 
for  honours,  to  check  the  distribution  of  public  pensions  for  literary 
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services,  perhaps  even  to  send  a  member  or  so  to  the  Upper  Chamber. 

.  .  .  It  is,  at  any  rate,  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

But  such  a  Guild  at  best  is  only  one  of  many  possible  expedients  in 
this  matter.  Another  is  for  a  few  people  of  means  to  subsidise  a 
magazine  for  the  exhaustive  criticism  of  contemporary  work  for  a  few 
years.  Quite  a  small  number  of  people,  serious  in  this  matter,  a 
couple  of  thousand  or  so,  could  float  such  a  magazine  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  guaranteeing  subscriptions.^ 

Then  it  should  also  be  possible  to  endow  university  lectureships  and 
readerships  in  contemporary  criticism,  lectureships  and  readerships  in 

(1)  It  may  be  suggested  that  among  other  methods  of  putting  the  criticism  of 
contemporary  literature  upon  a  better  footing  is  one  that  might  conceivably  be  made 
to  pay  its  own  expenses.  There  is  so  much  room  for  endowments  nowadays  that 
where  one  can  get  at  tho  purse  of  the  general  public  one  should  certainly  prefer 
it  to  that  of  the  generous  but  overtaxed  donor.  The  project  would  require  a  strong 
endowment,  but  that  endowment  might  be  of  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  fund,  and 
might  in  the  end  return  unimpaired  to  the  lender.  The  suggestion  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  well-planned  and  reasonably  cheap  monthly  or  weekly  critical  magazine, 
written  on  a  level  at  present  unattainable— chiefly  because  of  the  low  rate  of 
payment  for  .all  literary  criticism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  among  those  who  read 
much  among  literary  .and  quasi-literary  periodicals  in  English  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  high  critical  ability  avail.able.  Buried  and  obscured  to  an 
ineffectual  degree  among  much  that  is  fomi.al,  foolish,  and  venial,  there  is  to 
l)e  found  to-day  a  re.ally  quite  remark.able  numl)cr  of  isolated  reviews,  criticisms  and 
articles  in  which  style  is  apparent,  in  which  di.scrimination  shines  fitfully,  in  which 
there  is  the  unmistakable  note  of  honest  enthusiasm  for  good  work.  For  the  most 
part,  such  criticism  Ijears  also  Ihe  marks  of  haste— as,  indeed,  it  must  do  when  a 
review  as  long  as  the  column  of  a  daily  paper,  a  day’s  work  that  is  of  steady 
writing,  earns  scarcely  a  pound.  But  the  stuff  is  there.  Scarcely  a  number  of 
the  Acadvvnj,  or  the  Spectator,  sc.arcely  a  week  of  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily 
News,  or  the  Daily  Chronirle,  but  there  is  a  review,  or  a  piece  of  a  review,  that 
has  the  stigmata  of  literature.  And  this  suggestion  is  that  some  of  these  writers 
shall  be  got  together,  shall  be  paid  at  least  as  well  as  popular  short-story  writers 
are  paid,  shall  each  have  a  definite  dep.artment  marked  out  under  a  trustworthy 
editor,  and  l>e  pledged  to  limit  their  work  to  the  pages  of  this  new  critical  magazine. 
Their  work  would  be  signed,  and  there  they  would  be,  conspicuously  urged  to  do 
the  best  that  was  in  them,  apropos  of  more  or  less  contemporary  books  and  writers. 
They  would  have  leisure  for  deliber.ate  judgments,  for  the  development  of  that 
consistency  of  thought  which  the  condition  of  journalism  renders  so  impossible.  This 
review  would  mc.an  for  them  status,  reputation  and  opportunity.  They  would  deal 
with  contemporary  fiction,  with  contemporary  speculative  literature,  and  with  the 
style,  logic,  methods  and  vocabulary  of  scientific  and  philosophical  writers.  Their 
work  would  form  the  mass  of  the  magazine,  but  there  would  also  be  (highly  paid) 
occasional  writers,  towards  whose  opinions  the  regular  staff  would  very  carefully 
define  their  .attitude.  The  project,  of  course,  in  foolish  hands,  might  be  very 
foolishly  misinterpreted.  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  drive  a  team  of  egregious  asses 
in  this  w.ay  over  contemporary  work,  leaving  nothing  but  hoofmarks  and  injuries, 
but  we  are  assuming  the  thing  to  be  efficiently  done.  It  is  submitted  that  such  a 
magazine,  p.atiently  and  generously  sustained  for  a  few  years,  would  at  last  prob¬ 
ably  come  to  pay  its  way.  Unless  tho  original  selection  of  the  staff  was  badly 
done,  it  would  by  sheer  persistent  high  qu.ality  win  its  way  to  authority  with  the 
re.ading  public,  and  so  fill  its  covers  with  a  swelling  mass  of  advertisement  pages. 
And  once  it  paid,  then  forthwith  a  dozen  rivals  would  be  in  the  field,  all  of  them,  of 
course,  also  paying  highly  for  critical  matter  .and  competing  for  critics  of  standing. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  be  a  lever  for  criticism  through  th«  whole  of  our 
literary  world. 
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which  questions  of  style  and  method  could  be  illustrated  by  quotation 
(not  necessarily  of  a  flattering  sort)  from  contemporary  work.  Why 
should  there  not  be  an  endowment  which  would  enable  a  man  of  indis¬ 
putable  critical  capacity  to  talk  through  an  illuminating  course,  to 
sit  before  a  little  pile  of  marked  books  and  reading  sometimes  here  and 
sometimes  there  and  talking  between,  to  distinguish  the  evil  from  the 
good  ?  What  a  wholesome  thing  to  have  some  one  like  the  late  Mr. 
Ileuley,  for  example,  at  that  in  the  place  of  some  of  the  several  special¬ 
ists  who  will  lecture  you  so  admirably  on  the  Troubadours !  How  good 
to  hear  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  (with  some  one  to  follow)  adjusting  all 
our  living  efforts  to  the  scale  of  the  divine  Comte,  and  Mr.  Walkley  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul  making  it  perfectly  clear  that  a  dead  dog  is  better 
than  a  living  lion,  by  demonstrations  on  the  lion.  Criticism  to-day  is 
all  too  much  in  the  case  of  that  doctor  whose  practice  was  deadly, 
indeed,  but  his  post-mortems  admirable!  No  doubt  such  lectures 
would  consist  at  times  of  highly  contentious  matter,  but  what  of  that  ? 
There  could  be  several  chairs.  It  w'ould  not  be  an  impossible 
thing  to  set  a  few  Extension  Lectures  afloat  upon  the  same 
channel.  We  have  now  numerous  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
Elizabethan  Dramatists  and  the  evolution  of  the  Mii’acle  Play,  and  the 
people  who  listen  to  this  sort  of  thing  will  depart  straight  away  to 
recreate  their  souls  in  the  latest  triumph  of  vehement  bookselling.  Why 
not  base  the  literary  education  of  people  upon  the  literature  they  read 
instead  of  upon  literature  that  they  are  scarcely  more  in  touch  with 
than  with  Chinese  metaphysics  ?  A  few  carefully  chosen  pages  of  con- 
temj)orary  rubbish,  read  with  a  running  comment,  a  few  carefully 
chosen  pages  of  what  is,  comparatively,  not  rubbish,  a  little  lucid  dis¬ 
cussion  of  effects  and  probabilities,  would  do  more  to  quicken  the 
literary  sense  of  the  average  person  than  all  the  sham  enthusiasm  about 
Marlowe  and  Spenser  that  was  ever  concocted.  There  are  not  a  few 
authors  who  would  be  greatly  the  better  and  might  even  be  subse¬ 
quently  grateful  for  a  lecture  upon  themselves  in  this  style.  Let  no 
one  say  from  this  that  the  classics  of  our  tongue  arc  depreciated  here. 
But  the  point  is,  that  for  people  w'ho  know  little  of  history,  little  of 
our  language,  whose  only  habitual  reading  is  the  newsjiaper,  the 
popular  novel,  and  the  sixpenny  magazine,  to  plunge  into  the  study  of 
works  written  in  the  language  of  a  different  period,  crowded  with 
obsolete  allusions,  and  saturated  with  obsolete  ideas  and  extinct  ways 
of  thinking,  is  pretentious  and  unprofltablc,  and  that  most  of  such 
Extension  Lecturing  is  fruitless  and  absurd.  And  I  appeal  to  these 
two  facts  in  confirmation,  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  every  year 
listen  to  such  lectures  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
our  national  classics  sold  by  the  booksellei's,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  our  public  to  judge  any  new 
literary  thing  or  to  protect  itself  in  any  way  from  violently  and  vul¬ 
garly  boomed  rubbish  of  the  tawdriest  description.  Without  a  real 
and  popular  criticism  of  contemporary  work  as  a  preliminary  and 
basis,  the  criticism  and  circulation  of  the  classics  is  quite  manifestly 
vain. 
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By  such  expedients  very  much  might  be  done  for  the  literary 
atmosphere.  By  endowing  a  critical  review  or  so,  by  endowing  a  few 
chairs  and  readerships  in  contemporary  criticism,  by  organising  a 
Guild  of  Literature  and  a  system  of  exemplary  honours  for  literature, 
by  stimulating  the  general  discussion  of  contemporary  work  through 
lectures  and  articles,  criticism  could,  I  believe,  be  made  “  worth 
while”  to  an  extent  that  is  now  scarcely  imaginable,  and  there  might 
be  created  an  atmosphere  of  attention,  appreciation,  and  judgment 
that  would  be  in  itself  extraordinarily  stimulating  to  all  forms  of 
literary  effort.  Of  course  all  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  done  cheaply, 
stupidly,  dishonestly,  and  vulgarly,  and  one  imagines  the  shy  and  ex¬ 
quisite  type  of  mind  recoiling  from  the  rude  sanity  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  But,  indeed,  they  need  not  be  done  any  other  way  than 
finely  and  well.  People  whose  conception  of  what  is  good  in  art  and 
literature  is  inseparable  from  rarity  ought,  I  submit,  to  collect  stamps. 
At  an  earlier  phase  in  this  series  of  discussions  there  was  broached  a 
project  for  an  English  Language  Society,  which  would  set  itself  to  do 
or  get  done  a  number  of  services  necessary  to  the  teaching  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  language  of  our  universal  peoples.  With  such  a  Society 
those  who  undertook  this  project  for  the  habilitation  of  criticism 
would  necessarily  co-operate  and  interlock. 

It  is  upon  this  basis  of  an  organised  criticism  and  of  a  well-taught 
and  cherished  language  that  the  English  literature  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  the  literature  of  analysis  and  research,  and  the  literature  of 
creative  imagination,  has  to  stand.  Upon  such  a  basis  it  becomes 
possible  to  consider  the  practicability  of  the  endowment  of  general 
literature.  For  to  that  at  last  we  come.  I  submit  that  it  is  only  by 
the  payment  of  authors,  and  if  necessary  their  endowment  in  a 
spacious  manner,  and  in  particular  by  the  entire  separation  of  the 
rewards  of  writing  from  the  accidents  of  the  book  market,  that  the 
function  of  literature  can  be  adequately  discharged  in  the  modern 
state.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  break  down  altogether  in  this 
case.  V»’e  have  to  devise  some  means  of  sustaining  those  who  discharge 
this  necessary  public  function  in  the  progressive  state. 

There  are  several  general  propositions  in  this  matter  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  state  at  this  point.  The  lii’st  is  that  both  scientific 
generalisation  and  literature  proper  have  been  and  are  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  product  of  a  quite  exceptionally  heterogeneous  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  persons.  They  are  persons  of  the  most  various  temperaments,  of  the 
most  varied  lop-sidedness,  of  the  most  various  special  gifts,  and  the 
most  various  social  origins,  having  only  this  in  common,  the  ability 
to  add  to  the  current  of  the  world’s  thought.  They  are  not  to  be  dealt 
with  as  though  they  were  a  class  of  persons  all  of  exceptional  general 
intelligence,  of  exceptional  strength  of  character,  or  of  exceptional 
sanity.  To  do  that,  would  be  to  hand  over  literature  from  the  man 
of  genius  to  the  man  of  talent.  A  single  method  of  selection, 
help,  honour,  and  payment,  measurement  by  one  general  standard 
cannot,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  solution.  There  must  not 
be  any  one  single  central  body,  any  authoritative  single  control. 
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for  such  a  body  or  authority  would  inevitably  develop  a  “  character  ” 
in  its  activity  and  greet  with  especial  favour  (or  with  especial  dis¬ 
favour)  certain  types.  In  this  case,  at  any  rate,  organisation  is  not 
centralisation,  and  it  is  also  not  uniformity.  The  proposition  may 
indeed  be  thrown  out  that  the  principle  of  Many  Channels  (a  principle 
involving  the  repudiation  both  of  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic 
idea)  is  an  essential  one  to  go  upon  in  all  questions  of  honour  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  modern  state.  And  not  only  Many  Channels,  but  Many 
Methods.  Whatever  the  value  of  that  as  a  universally  valuable  pro¬ 
position,  it  certainly  applies  here. 

And  next  we  may  suggest  that  we  must  take  great  care  that  we  pay 
for  the  thing  we  need  and  not  for  some  subsidiary  qualification  of  less 
value.  The  reward  must  be  directly  related  to  the  work  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  secondary  considerations.  It  must  have  no  taint  of 
charity.  The  recipient  must  not  have  to  show  that  he  is  in  want. 
Because  a  writer  or  investigator  is  a  sober,  careful  body  and  quite 
solvent  in  a  modest  way,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pay  him 
stimulatingly  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  general  mind,  cr 
because  he  is  a  shiftless  seeker  of  misfortunes,  why  we  should  pay  him 
in  excess.  But  pay  him  anyhow.  Almost  scandalous  private  im¬ 
morality,  I  submit,  should  not  bar  the  literary  worker  from  his 
pay  any  more  than  it  justifies  our  stealing  his  boots.  We  must  deal 
with  immorality  as  immorality,  and  with  work  as  work.  Above  all,  at 
the  present  time,  w'e  must  keep  clearly  in  view  that  popularity  has  no 
relation  to  literary,  philosophic  or  scientific  value,  it  neither  justifies 
nor  condemns.  At  present,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  forms  of 
research  and  in  relation  to  the  altogether  too  charitable-looking  Civil 
List,  we  make  popularity  the  sole  standard  by  which  a  writer  may  be 
paid.  The  novelist,  for  example,  gets  an  income  extraordinarily  made 
up  of  sums  of  from  si.xpence  to  two  shillings  per  person  sufficiently 
interested  to  buy  his  or  her  books.  The  result  is  entirely  independent 
of  real  literary  merit.  The  sixpences  and  shillings  are,  of  course, 
greatly  coveted,  and  success  in  getting  them  on  anything  like  a  mag¬ 
nificent  scale  makes  a  writer,  good  or  bad,  vehemently  hated  and 
abused,  but  the  hatred  and  abuse — unaccompanied  as  they  are  by  any 
proposals  for  amelioration — are  hardly  less  silly  than  the  system.  And 
for  our  present  purpose  it  really  does  not  matter  if  the  fortunate 
pei-sons  who  interest  the  great  public  are  or  are  not  overpaid.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  underpaid,  and  with  all  this  affair  of  mammoth 
editions  and  booming  only  as  it  affects  that  aspect.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  exceptional  man’s  necessities  and  not  with  his  luxuries.  The 
fly  of  envy  in  the  true  Artist’s  ointment  may,  I  think,  very  well  stop 
there  until  magnanimity  becomes  something  more  of  a  cult  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  worlds  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  .  .  . 

This,  perhaps,  is  something  of  a  digression  from  our  second  general 
proposition,  that  we  must  pay  directly  for  the  work  itself.  But  it 
leads  to  a  third  proposition.  The  whole  history  of  literature  and 
science  abundantly  shows  that  no  critical  judgment  is  more  than  an 
appro.ximation  to  the  truth.  Criticism  should  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
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posure  of  the  imitator  and  the  pure  sham,  of  course,  it  should  be  able 
to  analyse  and  expose  these  types,  but  above  that  level  is  the  disputed 
case.  At  the  present  time  in  England  only  a  very  few  writers  or  in¬ 
vestigators  hold  high  positions  by  anything  approaching  the  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  the  intelligent  public — of  that  section  of  the  public 
that  counts.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  for  example,  there  is  a 
very  audible  little  minority  against  Mr.  Kipling,  and  about 
Mr.  George  Moore  or  Mr.  Zangwill  or  Mr.  Barrie  one  may  hear 
the  most  diverse  opinions.  By  the  test  of  blackballing  only  the 
unknown  would  survive.  The  valuation  is  as  erratic  in  many  branches 
of  science.  The  development  of  criticism  will  diminish,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  end,  this  sort  of  thing,  and  since  our  concern  is  to 
stimulate  rather  than  punish,  w'c  must  do  just  exactly  what  we  should 
not  do  if  we  were  electing  men  for  a  club,  wc  must  include  rather  than 
exclude.  I  am  told  that  Americans  remark  in  relation  to  University 
endowments,  “  we  speculate  in  research,”  and  that  will  serve  for  only 
a  slight  exaggei'ation  of  this  thii’d  proposition.  So  long  as  we  get 
most  of  the  men  of  exceptional  mental  gifts  in  the  community  under 
the  best  conditions  for  their  work,  it  scarcely  matters  if,  for  each  one 
of  them,  we  get  four  or  five  shams  or  mere  respectabilities  upon  our 
hands.  Respectabilities  and  shams  have  a  fatal  facility  for  living  on 
the  community  anyhow,  and  there  is  no  more  I'casoii  in  not  doing  these 
things  on  their  account  than  there  would  be  in  burning  a  house  down 
to  get  rid  of  cockroaches  and  rats.  The  rat  poison  of  sound  criticism 
— to  follow  that  analogy — is  the  remedy  here.  And  if  the  I'espect- 
ability  lives,  his  work  at  any  rate  dies. 

But  if  the  rewai’d  must  be  directly  for  the  work,  it  must  not  have 
any  quantitative  relation  to  the  output  of  work.  It  is  quality  we  want 
not  quantity;  we  want  absolutely  to  invert  the  abominable  conditions 
of  the  25rescnt  time  by  which  every  exercise  of  restraint  costs  an 
author  a  fine.  It  is  my  jiersonal  conviction  that  almost  every  well- 
known  living  writer  is  or  has  been  writing  too  much.  “No  book, 
no  income  ”  is  practically  what  the  world  says  to  an  author,  and  the 
needy  authors  make  a  jiace  the  independent  follow ;  there  is  no  respect 
for  fine  silences,  if  you  cease  you  are  forgotten.  The  literature  of  the 
past  hundred  years  is  unparalleled  in  the  world’s  history  in  this  feature 
that  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  or  has  been  written  under  pressure.  It 
was  the  case  with  Scott,  the  case  with  Dickens,  Tennyson,  even  with 
Browning,  and  a  host  of  other  great  contributors  to  the  edifice.  No 
one  who  loves  Dickens  and  knows  anything  of  the  art  he  practised  but 
deplores  that  evil  incessant  demand  that  never  permitted  him  to  revise 
his  plans,  to  alter,  rearrange  and  concentrate,  that  never  released  him 
from  the  obligation  to  touch  dull  hearts  and  penetrate  thick  skins  with 
obtrusive  pathos  and  violent  caricature.  Once  embarked  upon  his 
course  he  never  had  a  moment  for  reconstruction.  He  had  no  time  to 
read,  no  time  to  think.  A  writer  nowadays  has  to  think  in  books  and 
articles;  to  read  a  book  he  must  criticise  or  edit  it;  if  he  dare  attempt 
an  experiment,  a  new  departure,  comes  his  agent  in  a  panic.  Every 
departure  from  the  lines  of  his  previous  success  involves  chaffering, 
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unless  he  chance  to  be  a  man  of  independent  means.  When  one 
reflects  on  these  things  it  is  only  amazing  that  the  average  book  is 
not  more  copious  and  crude  and  hasty  than  it  is,  and  how  much  in  the 
way  of  comprehensive  and  unifying  work  is  even  now  in  progress. 
There  are  all  too  many  books  to  read.  It  would  be  better  for  the  pubic, 
better  for  our  literature,  altogether  better,  if  this  obligation  to  write 
perpetually  were  lifted.  Few  writers  but  must  have  felt  at  times 
the  desire  to  stop  and  think,  to  work  out  some  neglected 
corner  of  their  minds,  to  admit  a  year’s  work  as  futile  and  thrust  it 
behind  the  fire,  or  simply  to  lie  fallow,  to  camp  and  rest  the  horses. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pay  our  authors  as  much  not  to  write  as  though 
they  wrote;  instead  of  that  twenty  or  thirty  volumes,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  the  average  product,  let  us  require  a  book  or  so,  worth  having. 
Which  means,  in  fact,  that  we  must  find  some  way  of  giving  an 
author,  once  he  has  proved  his  quality,  a  fixed  ineome  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  he  does.  We  might,  perhaps,  require  evidence  that  he 
was  doing  some  work  now  and  then,  we  might  prohibit  alien  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  for  my  own  part  I  do  not  think  even  that  is  necessary.  Most 
authors  so  sustained  will  write,  and  all  will  have  written.  We  are  pre¬ 
supposing,  be  it  remembered,  the  stimulus  of  honours  and  criticism 
and  of  further  honours  and  further  emoluments. 

Finally,  in  making  schemes  for  the  endowment  of  original  mental 
activity,  we  must  not  ignore  the  possibility  of  a  perversion  that  has 
already  played  its  part  in  the  histories  of  painting  and  music,  and 
that  is  the  speculative  financing  of  promising  candidates  for  these 
endowments.  If  we  are  going  to  make  research,  criticism,  and  creation 
“  worth  while  ”  we  must  see  to  it  tliat  in  reality  wo  are  not  simply 
making  it  worth  while  for  Solomons  and  Moses  to  “  spot  ”  the  early 
promise,  to  stimulate  its  modesty,  to  help  it  to  its  position,  and  to  draw 
the  major  jirofits  of  the  enterprise.  The  struggling  young  man  of 
exceptional  gifts  who  is  using  his  brains  not  to  make  his  position  but 
to  do  his  destined  work,  is  by  that  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  the  business  man,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
he  should  be  protected  from  his  own  inexperience  and  his  own  self¬ 
distrust.  The  average  Whitechajiel  Jew  could  cheat  a  Shakespeare  into 
the  workhouse  in  no  time,  and  our  idea  is  rather  to  make  the  world 
easy  for  Shakespeares  than  to  hand  it  over  to  the  rat  activities  of  the 
“  smart  ”  business  man.  .  .  . 

Freedom  of  Contract  is  an  idea  no  one  outside  a  debating  society 
dreams  of  realising  in  the  state.  We  protect  tenants  from  landlords 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  our  haw  overrides  all  sorts  of  bargains,  and  in  the 
important  case  of  marriage  we  put  almost  all  the  conditions  outside 
bargaining  and  speculative  methods  altogether  by  insisting  upon  one 
universal  contract  or  none.  We  protect  women  who  arc  physically 
and  economically  weak  in  this  manner,  not  so  much  for  their  own  good 
as  the  good  of  the  race.  The  state  already  puts  literary  property  into 
a  class  apart  by  limiting  its  duration.  At  a  certain  point  which  varies 
in  different  circumstances  copyright  expires.  It  is  possible  for  an 
author,  whose  fame  comes  late,  to  be  present  as  a  row  of  dainty 
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volumes  in  half  the  comfortable  homes  in  the  world,  while  his  grand¬ 
children  beg  their  bread.  The  author’s  blood  is  sacrificed  to  the  need 
the  whole  world  has  of  cheap  access  to  his  work.  And  since  we  do  him 
this  injury  for  the  sake  of  our  intellectual  life,  it  is  surely  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  interfere  for  his  benefit  also  if  that  subserves  the  greater 
end. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  at  least  in  which  the  author  may  be  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessities.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  render  his  copyright  in  his  work  inalienably  his,  to 
forbid  him  to  make  any  bargain  by  which  the  right  to  revise,  abbre¬ 
viate,  or  alter  what  he  has  written  passes  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  make 
every  such  bargain  invalid.  He  would  be  free  himself  to  alter  or  to 
endorse  alterations,  but  to  yield  no  carte  hlanche  to  others.  He  would 
be  free  also  to  make  whatever  bargain  he  chose  for  the  rights  of  publi¬ 
cation.  But,  and  this  is  the  second  proposal,  no  bargain  he  made 
should  be  valid  for  a  longer  period  than  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  making.  Every  seven  years  his  book  would  come  back  into  his 
control,  to  suppress,  revise,  resell,  or  do  whatever  he  liked  to  do  with 
it.  Only  in  one  way  could  he  escape  this  property,  and  that  would  be 
by  declaring  it  void  and  making  his  copyright  an  immediate  present  to 
the  world.  And  upon  this  proposal  it  is  possible  to  base  one  form — 
and  a  very  excellent  form— of  paying  for  the  public  service  of  good 
writing  and  so  honouring  men  of  letters  and  thought,  and  that  is  by 
buying  and,  more  or  less,  completely  extinguishing  their  copyrights, 
and  so  converting  them  into  contemporary  classics. 

Throughout  these  papers  a  disposition  to  become  concrete  has 
played  unchecked.  Always  definite  proposals  have  been  prefei*red  to 
vague  generalisations,  and  here  again  it  will  be  convenient  to  throw 
out  an  almost  detailed  scheme— simply  as  an  illustration  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  case.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
that  to  endow  a  thousand  or  so  authors,  as  authors,  would 
be  a  most  wise  and  admirable  proceeding  for  a  modern  states¬ 
man,  and  I  would  ask  him  before  he  dismisses  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  absurd  and  impossible  to  rest  contented  with  no  vague  re¬ 
jection  but  to  put  to  himself  clearly  why  the  thing  should  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  be  absurd  and  impossible.  Always  in  the  past  the  need 
of  some  organ  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a  common  tone 
and  substance  of  thought  in  the  state  has  been  recognised;  commonly 
this  organ  has  taken  the  form  of  a  Church,  a  group  of  Churches  (as 
in  America)  or  an  educational  system  (as  in  China).  But  all  previous 
schemes  of  social  and  political  organisation  have  been  static,  have 
aimed  at  a  permanent  State.  Our  modem  state  we  know  can  only 
live  by  adaptation,  and  we  have  to  provide  not  a  permanent  but  a 
developing,  social,  moral,  and  political  culture.  Our  new  scheme  must 
include  not  only  priests  and  teachers  but  prophets  and  seekers. 
Literature  is  a  vitally  necessary  function  of  the  modern  state. 

Let  us  waive  for  the  moment  the  subtle  difficulty  that  arises  when  we 
ask  who  are  the  writers  of  literature,  the  guides  and  makers  of  opinion, 
the  men  and  women  of  wisdom,  insight,  and  creation,  as  distinguished 
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from  those  who  merely  resonate  to  the  note  of  the  popular  mind ;  let  us 
assume  that  this  is  determined,  and  let  us  make  a  scheme  in  the  air  to 
support  these  people  under  such  conditions  as  will  give  us  their  best. 
Suppose  the  thing  done  boldly,  and  that  for  every  hundred  thousand 
people  in  our  population  we  subsidise  an  author — if  we  can  find  as 
many.  Suppose  we  give  him  some  sort  of  honour  or  title  and  the 
alternative  of  going  on  writing  under  copyright  conditions — which 
many  popular  favourites  would  certainly  prefer — or  of  giving  up 
his  copyrights  to  the  public  and  receiving  a  fixed  income,  a  respectable 
mediocre  income,  £800  or  £1,000  for  example.  That  means  four  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  subsidised  author’s  for  Great  Britain,  which  would  work 
out,  perhaps,  as  eighteen  or  twenty  every  year  and  a  proportionate 
number  for  America  and  the  Colonial  States  of  the  British  Empire. 
Suppose,  further,  that  from  this  general  body  of  authors  we  draw  every 
year  four  or  five  of  the  seniors  to  form  a  sort  of  Academy,  a  higher 
stage  of  honour  and  income ;  this  would  probably  give  something  under 
a  hundred  on  this  higher  stage.  Taking  the  income  of  the  two  stages  as 
£1,000  and  £2,000  respectively,  this  would  work  out  at  about  £500,000 
a  year  for  Gi’eat  Britain — a  quite  trivial  addition  to  what  is  already 
spent  on  educational  work.  A  scheme  that  would  provide  for  widows 
and  children  whose  education  was  unfinished,  and  for  the  official  print¬ 
ing  and  sale  of  correct  texts  of  the  books  written,  would  still  fall  within 
the  dimensions  of  a  million  pounds.  I  am  assuming  this  will  be  done 
quite  in  addition  to  the  natural  growth  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  to 
the  evolution  of  great  te.xt-books  and  criticism,  and  to  the  organisation 
and  publication  of  special  research  in  science  and  lettei’s.  This  is  to 
be  an  endowment  specifically  for  unspecialised  literature,  for 
untecluiical  philosophy  that  is,  and  the  creative  imagination. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  an  endowment  would 
be  a  new  payment  by  the  community.  In  all  probability  we  arc 
already  paying  as  much,  or  more,  to  authors,  in  the  form  of 
royalties,  of  serial  fees,  and  the  like.  We  are  paying  now  with 
an  unjust  unevenness — we  starve  the  new  and  deep  and  over¬ 
pay  the  trite  and  obvious.  Moi’eovcr,  the  community  would 
have  something  in  exchange  for  its  money;  it  would  have  the 
copyright  of  the  works  written.  It  may  be  suggested  that  by 
a  vei’y  simple  device  a  large  proportion  of  these  payments  could  be 
recovered.  Suppose  that  all  books,  whether  copyright  or  not,  and  all 
periodicals  sold  above  a  certain  price — sixpence,  let  us  say — had  to 
bear  a  defaced  stamp  of — for  example — a  halfpenny  for  each  shilling 
of  price.  This  would  probably  yield  a  revenue  almost  sufficient  to 
cover  these  literary  pensions.  In  addition  the  books  of  the  pensioned 
authors  might  bear  an  additional  stamp  as  the  equivalent  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  royalty. 

The  annual  selection  of  eighteen  or  twenty  author's  or  more  might 
very  well  be  a  dispersed  duty.  One  or  two  each  might  be  appointed  in 
some  way  by  grouped  Universities,  or  by  three  or  four  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  taken  in  rotation,  by  such  a  Guild  of  Author's  as  we  have  already 
considered,  by  the  Academy  of  History  atrd  I’hilosophy,  by  the  Royal 
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Society,  or  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Jury  system  would  probably  be 
of  very  great  value  iii  making  these  appointments. 

That  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  possible  scheme — presented  in  the  most 
open-minded  way.  It  would  not  meet  all  conceivable  cases  and  it 
would  need  to  be  supplemented  in  many  directions,  moreover  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  hideous  crudity,  but  for  all  that,  would  not  something  of 
the  sort  work  well  ?  How  would  it  work  ?  There  would  certainly  be 
a  great  diminution  in  the  output  of  written  matter  from  the  thousand 
or  more  recognised  writers  this  would  give  us,  and  almost  as  certainly 
a  great  rise  in  effort  and  deliberation  in  distinction,  quality,  and  value 
ill  their  work.  This  would  also  appear  in  the  work  of  their  ambitious 
junioi-s.  Would  it  extinguish  anything?  I  do  not  see  that  it  would. 
Those  who  write  trivially  for  the  pleasure  of  the  public  would  be  just 
as  well  off  as  they  are  now,  and  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  than 
there  is  at  present  for  those  who  begin  writing.  Less,  indeed;  for  the 
thousand  subsidised  writers,  at  least,  would  not  be  clamorously  com¬ 
peting  to  fill  up  magazines  and  libraries ;  they  might  set  a  higher  and 
more  difficult  standard,  but  they  would  leave  more  space  about  them. 
The  thing  would  scarcely  affect  the  development  of  publishing  and 
book  distribution,  nor  injure  nor  stimulate — except  by  raising  the 
standard  and  ideal  of  writing — newspapers,  magazines,  and  their  con- 
tibutors  in  any  way.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  the  thing  would  stop  at  such  a  sub¬ 
sidised  body  of  authors,  such  a  little  aristocracy  of  thought,  as  this 
project  presents.  But  it  would  be  an  efficient  starting-point.  There 
are  those  who  demand  a  thinking  deiiartment  for  Army  and  Navy, 
and  that  phrase  admits  of  extension.  This  organised  general  literature 
of  mine  would  be  the  thinking  depaitment  of  the  race.  Once  this 
deliberate  organisation  of  a  central  ganglion  of  interpretation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  began,  the  development  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  in 
the  social  body  would  proceed  apace.  Each  step  made  would  enable 
the  next  step  to  be  wider  and  bolder.  The  general  innervation  of 
society  with  books  and  book  distributing  agencies  would  be  followed 
by  the  linking  up  of  the  now  almost  isolated  mental  worlds  of  science, 
art,  and  jiolitical  and  social  activity  in  a  system  of  intercommunica¬ 
tion  and  sympathy.  .  .  . 

We  have  now  already  in  the  history  of  the  world  one  successful 
experiment  in  the  correlation  of  human  endeavour.  Compare  all  that 
was  accomplished  in  material  science  by  the  isolated  work  of  the  great 
men  before  Lord  Vcrulam,  and  what  has  been  done  since  the  system 
of  isolated  inquiry  gave  place  to  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  col¬ 
lective  discussion.  And  this  is  only  one  field  of  mental  activity  and 
one  aspect  of  social  needs.  The  rest  of  the  intellectual  world  is  still 
unorganised.  The  rest  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  being  of  man  is 
dwarfed  and  cowed  by  the  enonnous  disproportionate  development  of 
material  science  and  its  economic  and  social  consequences.  What  if 
we  extend  that  same  spirit  of  organisation  and  free  reaction  to  the 
whole  world  of  human  thought  and  emotion  ?  That  is  the  greater 
question  at  which  this  project  of  literary  endowment  aims. 
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It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  all  this  insistence  upon  the  supreme 
necessity  for  an  organised  literature  springs  merely  from  the 
obsession  of  a  writer  by  his  own  calling,  but,  indeed,  that  is  not  so. 
We  who  write  are  not  all  so  blinded  by  conceit  of  ourselves  that 
we  do  not  know  something  of  our  absolute  personal  value.  We 
are  lizards  in  an  empty  palace,  frogs  crawling  over  a  throne.  But 
it  is  a  palace,  it  is  a  throne,  and,  it  may  be,  the  reverberation  of  our 
ugly  voices  will  presently  awaken  the  world  to  put  something  better 
in  our  place.  Because  we  write  abominably,  under  pressure  and  for 
unhonoured  bread,  none  the  less  we  are  making  the  future.  We  are 
making  it  atrociously  no  doubt;  we  arc  not  ignorant  of  that  possibility, 
but  some  of  us,  at  least,  would  like  to  do  it  better.  We  know  only 
too  well  now  that  we  are  out  of  touch  with  scholarship  and  con¬ 
templation.  We  must  drive  our  pens  to  live,  and  push  and  bawl  to 
bo  heard.  We  must  blunder  against  men  an  ampler  training  on 
either  side  would  have  made  our  allies,  we  must  smart  and  lose  our 
tempers  and  do  the  foolish  things  that  are  done  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
For  all  that,  according  to  our  lights,  we  who  write  are  trying  to  save 
our  world  in  a  lack  of  better  saviours,  to  change  this  mental  tumult 
into  an  order  of  understanding  and  intention  in  which  great  things 
may  grow.  The  thought  of  a  community  is  the  life  of  that 
community,  and  if  the  collective  thought  of  a  community  is 
disconnected  and  fragmentary,  then  the  community  is  collectively  vain 
and  weak.  That  does  not  constitute  an  incidental  defect,  but 
essential  failure.  Though  that  community  have  cities  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before,  fleets  and  hosts  and  glories,  though  it 
count  its  soldiers  by  the  army  corjis  and  its  children  by  the  million, 
yet  if  it  hold  not  to  the  reality  of  thought  and  formulated  will  beneath 
these  outward  things,  it  will  pass,  and  all  its  glories  will  pass,  like 
smoke  before  the  wind,  like  mist  beneath  the  sun ;  it  will  become  a 
stagnant  .swamp  of  life  like  China,  dreaming  over  its  classics  in  utter¬ 
most  decay;  it  will  become  at  last  only  one  more  vague  and  fading 
dream  upon  the  scroll  of  time,  a  mere  heap  of  mounds  and  pointless 
history,  even  as  are  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

XI. — The  Man’s  Own  Share. 

In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  initial  proposition  of  New  Republicanism 
works  itself  out.  It  shapes  into  the  rough  outline  of  an  ideal  new 
state,  a  New  Republic,  a  great  confederation  of  English-speaking  repub¬ 
lican  communities,  each  with  its  non-hereditary  aristocracy,  scattered 
about  the  world,  speaking  a  common  language,  possessing  a  common 
literature  and  a  common  scientific  and,  in  its  higher  stages  at  least,  a 
common  educational  oi’ganisation,  and  it  indicates  in  crude,  broad  sug¬ 
gestions  the  way  towards  that  state  from  the  present  condition  of 
things.  It  insists  as  a  cardinal  necessity,  not  indeed  as  an  end  but  as  an 
indispensable  instrument  by  which  this  world  state  must  be  made  and 
sustained  upon  a  great,  a  contemporary,  and  a  universally  accessible 
literature,  a  literature  not  simply  of  thought  and  science  but  of  power, 
which  shall  embody  and  make  real  and  living  the  sustaining  dreams 
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of  the  coming  time,  and  which  shall  draw  together  and  bring  into 
intelligent  correlation  all  those  men  and  women  who  are  working  now 
disconnectedly  and  wastefully  towards  a  better  order  of  life.  For,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  are  already  working  for  this 
New  Republic,  working  with  the  most  varied  powers  and  temperaments 
and  formulae,  to  raise  the  standard  of  housing  and  the  standard  of 
living,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  better  births 
may  be  attained,  to  know  more,  to  educate  better,  to  train  better,  to 
write  good  books  for  teachers,  to  organise  our  schools,  to  make  our 
laws  simpler  and  more  honest,  to  clarify  our  political  life,  to  test  and 
reorganise  all  our  social  rules  and  conventions,  to  adjust  property  to 
new  conditions,  to  improve  our  language,  to  increase  intercourse  of  all 
sorts,  to  give  our  ideals  the  justice  of  a  noble  presentation;  at  a 
thousand  points  the  New  Republic  already  starts  into  being.  And 
w’hile  we  scattered  pioneers  and  experimenters  piece  together  our 
scattered  efforts  into  a  coherent  scheme,  while  we  become  more  and 
more  clearly  conscious  of  our  common  purpose,  year  by  year  the  old 
order  and  those  who  have  anchylosed  to  the  old  order,  die  and  pa.ss 
away  and  the  unhampei’ed  children  of  the  new  time  grow  up  about  us. 

In  a  few  years  this  that  I  call  New  Republicanism  here,  under  I 
know  not  what  final  name,  will  have  become  a  great  world  movement 
conscious  of  itself  and  consistent  within  itself,  and  vre  who  are  making 
now  the  cntde  discovery  of  its  possibility  will  be  working  towards  its 
realisation  in  our  thousand  different  ways  and  positions.  And  coming 
to  our  help,  to  reinforce  us,  to  supersede  us,  to  take  the  growing  ta,sk 
out  of  our  hands  •will  come  youth,  will  come  our  sons  and  daughters 
and  those  for  whom  we  have  written  our  books,  for  whom  we  have 
taught  in  our  schools,  for  whom  we  have  founded  and  ordered  libi*aries, 
toiled  in  laboratories,  and  in  waste  places  and  strange  lands;  for  whom 
we  have  made  saner  and  cleaner  homes  and  saner  and  cleaner  social 
and  political  arrangements,  foregoing  a  hundred  comfortable  acqui- 
escences  that  these  things  might  be  done.  Youth  will  come  to  take 
over  the  work  from  us  and  go  on  with  it  in  a  bolder  and  ampler 
manner  than  w'e  in  these  limited  days  dare  to  attempt. 

Assuredly  youth  will  come  to  us,  if  this  is  indeed  to  be  the  dawn 
of  a  new  time.  Without  the  high  resolve  of  youth,  without  the  con¬ 
stant  accession  of  youth,  without  recuperative  power,  no  sustained 
forward  movement  is  possible  in  the  world.  It  is  to  youth,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  book  is  finally  addressed,  to  the  adolescents,  to  the 
students,  to  those  who  are  yet  in  the  schools  and  who  will  presently 
come  to  read  it,  to  those  who  being  still  plastic  can  understand  the 
infinite  plasticity  of  the  world.  It  is  those  who  are  yet  unmade  who 
must  become  the  makers.  After  thirty  there  are  few  conversions  and 
fewer  fine  beginnings;  men  and  women  go  on  in  the  path  they  have 
marked  out  for  themselves.  Their  imaginations  have  become  firm  and 
rigid  even  if  they  have  not  withered,  and  there  is  no  turning  them  from 
the  conviction  of  their  brief  experience  that  almost  all  that  is,  is 
inexorably  so.  Accomplished  things  obsess  us  more  and  more.  What 
man  or  woman  over  thirty  in  Great  Britain  dares  to  hope  for  a  re- 
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public  before  it  is  time  to  die  ?  Yet  the  thing  might  be.  Or  for  the 
reunion  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  ?  Or  for  the  deliverance  of  all 
of  our  blood  and  speech  from  those  fouler  things  than  chattel  slavery, 
child  and  adolescent  labour?  Or  for  an  infantile  death-rate  under 
ninety  in  the  thousand  and  all  that  would  mean  in  the  common  life? 
These  and  a  hundred  such  things  are  coming  now,  but  only  the  young 
know  how  near  they  may  be  brought  to  us.  As  for  us  others,  we 
plant  a  tree  never  believing  we  shall  eat  the  fruit,  we  build  a  house 
never  hoping  to  live  therein.  The  desert,  we  believe  in  our  hearts,  is 
our  home  and  our  destined  grave,  and  whatever  we  see  of  the  Promised 
Land  we  must  see  through  the  eyes  of  the  young. 

With  each  year  of  their  lives  they  come  more  distinctly  into  con¬ 
scious  participation  with  our  efforts.  Those  soft  little  creatures  that 
we  have  figured  grotesquely  as  dropping  from  an  inexorable  spout  into 
our  world,  those  weak  and  wailing  lumps  of  pink  flesh  more 
helpless  than  any  animal,  for  whom  we  have  planned  better 
care,  a  better  chance  of  life,  better  conditions  of  all  sorts, 
those  laval  souls  who  are  at  first  helpless  clay  in  our  hands,  presently 
insensibly  have  become  helpers  beside  us  in  the  struggle.  In  a  little 
while  they  are  beautiful  childi’en,  they  are  boys  and  girls  and  youths 
and  maidens,  full  of  the  zest  of  new  life,  full  of  an  abundant,  joyful 
receptivity.  In  a  little  while  they  are  walking  with  us,  seeking  to 
know  whither  we  go,  and  whither  we  lead  them,  and  why.  Our 
account  of  the  men-makers  is  not  complete  until  we  add  to  birth  and 
school  and  woild,  the  increasing  element  of  deliberate  co-operation  in 
the  man  or  woman  we  are  seeking  to  make.  In  a  little  while  they 
are  young  men  and  women,  and  then  men  and  women,  save 
for  a  fresher  vigour,  like  ourselves.  For  us  it  comes  at  last 
to  fellowship  and  resignation.  For  them  it  comes  at  last  to 
responsibility,  to  freedom,  and  to  introspection  and  the  search¬ 
ing  of  hearts.  We  must  if  we  would  be  men-makers,  as  the  first 
and  immediate  part  of  the  business,  correct  and  finish  ourselves.  The 
good  New  Republican  must  needs  ask  and  ask  repeatedly:  What 
have  I  done  and  what  am  I  doing  \vith  myself  while  I  tamper 
with  the  lives  of  others  ?  His  self-examination  will  be  no  mon- 
sti-ous  egotism  of  perfectibility,  indeed,  no  virtuosity  of  virtue, 
no  exquisite  retreat  and  slinking  “  out  of  the  race,  where  that 
immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.”  But 
he  will  seek  perpetually  to  gauge  his  quality,  he  will  watch  to  see  him¬ 
self  the  master  of  his  habits  and  of  his  powers;  he  will  take  his  brain, 
blood,  body,  and  lineage  as  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  world. 
To  know  all  one  can  of  one’s  self  in  relation  to  the  world  about  one,  to 
think  out  all  one  can,  to  take  nothing  for  granted  except  by  reason  of 
one’s  unavoidable  limitations,  to  be  swift,  indeed,  but  not  hasty,  to  be 
strong  but  not  violent,  to  be  as  watchful  of  one’s  self  as  it  is  given  one 
to  be,  is  the  manifest  duty  of  all  who  would  subserve  the  New  Republic. 
For  the  New  Republican,  as  for  his  forerunner  the  Puritan,  con¬ 
science  and  discipline  must  saturate  life.  He  must  he  ruled  by  duties 
and  a  certain  ritual  in  life.  Every  day  and  every  week  he  must  set 
aside  time  to  I’ead  and  to  think,  to  commune  with  others  and  himself. 
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he  must  be  as  jealous  of  his  health  and  strength  as  the  Levites  of  old. 
Can  we  in  this  generation  make  but  a  few  thousands  of  such  men  and 
women,  men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid  to  live,  men  and  women 
with  a  common  faith  and  a  common  understanding,  then,  indeed,  our 
work  will  be  done.  They  will  in  their  own  time  take  this  world  as  a 
sculptor  takes  his  marble  and  shape  it  better  than  all  our  dreams. 

H.  G.  Wells. 


The  End. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review'. 

Sir, — In  an  article  contributed  by  me  to  your  June  number,  I  stated 
that  the  late  Lord  Grey,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  remax’ked  to  me 
in  conversation,  “  I  have  sat  in  more  than  one  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  I  know  that  he  is  congenitally  incapable  of  speaking  the 
truth.” 

I  am  informed  by  a  correspondent — I  have  myself  been  abroad  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  time  I  have  not  seen  the  English  newspapers 
— that  a  Society  journal  has  impugnetl  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  Lord  Grey  and  Mr.  Gladstone  never  sat  in 
the  same  Cabinet.  I  have,  therefore,  written  to  a  friend  who  was 
present  when  the  conversation  took  place,  asking  him  to  tell  me  w;,,, 
his  recollection  of  it  is.  I  enclose  his  reply  for  your  perusal — not,,  jr 
publication.  You  will  see — and  it  seems  right  to  put  this  before  your 
readers — that  he  “  remembers  one  visit  to  Howick,  but  does  not  recall 
w’hat  Lord  Grey  said:  ”  that  the  expression  “  conrienitalli/  incapable 
of  speaking  the  truth  ”  is  “  not  one  which  he  w'ould  have  thought  Lord 
Grey  likely  to  have  usetl,”  and  that  he  doubts  whether  Lord  Grey  “sat 
in  Cabinets  with  Mr.  Gladstone.” 

My  friend  speaks  about  Lord  Grey  with  an  authority  to  which  I  can¬ 
not  pretend;  and  my  memory  may  have  misled  me  as  to  some  details 
of  the  conversation.  Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  it  took  place; 
and  I  did  not  at  the  time  make  a  note  of  it  in  writing.  But  I  feel 
certain  as  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  account  which  I  have 
given  of  it.  Lord  Grey  may  not  have  used  the  word  “  congenitally”; 
and,  most  probably,  he  said  “Administration”:  not  “Cabinet.” 
Unless  my  memory  again  plays  me  false,  both  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
were  Under  Secretaries  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister  in 
1834-5.  Whether  they  were  together  in  office  at  any  other  time,  I 
cannot,  at  present,  ascertain :  nor,  perhaps,  does  it  much  matter. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Bad-Gastein,  W.  S.  T.illy. 

July  28th. 

The.  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  wor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  cither  stamps 
or  a  sta  mped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisaUe  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
loritten. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  gxiarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


